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£ 97 the D iference of Men i in fene 0 — 


Cold air“ conſtringes * extremities of the 
external fibres of the body; this increaſes 
their elaſticity, and favours the return of the blood 
from the extreme parts to the heart. It contracts i 


thoſe very fibres, and of courſe it enoreaſes alſe 


their force. On the other hand, a warm air re- 
laxes and lengthens the extremes of the fibres; con- 
ſequently it diminiſhes their force and elaſticity. 
PEOPLE are therefore more vigorous in cold 
climates. Here the action of the heart and the 
reaction of the extremities of the fibres are better 
performed, thetemperatureof the humours is great- 
er, the blood moves freer towards the heart, and 
reciprocally the heart has more power. This ſu- 
periority of ſtrength muſt be productive of various 
effects; for example, a greater boldneſs, that is, 
more courage; a greater ſenſe of ſuperiority, that 
is, leſs deſire of revenge; a greater opinion of ſe- 
curity, t that is, more frankneſs, leſs ſuſpicion, poli- 
cy, and cunning, In fine, this muſt produce very 
different tempers. Put a man into a cloſe warm 


place, and for the reaſons above given, he will feel 


a great faintneſs. If under this circumſtance you 
propoſe a bold enterprize to him, Ibelieve yeu will 
find him very little diſpoſed towards it: his preſent 
| weakneſs will throw him into a deſpondency; he 


om be wird of CNY n up in a ſtate of to- 
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a * This [appears even in.the countenance: i cold meter pop 
goak thinner, 
& We know it ſhortens iron. 
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tal eee The inhabitants of warm countries 


are, like old men, timorous; the people in cold 
countries are, like young men, courageous. If we 


reflect on the late * wars, which are more recent 


in our memory, and in which we can better diſtin- 


guiſh ſome particular effects that eſcape us at a 
greater diſtance oftime; we ſhall ſind that the nor- 


thern people tranſplanted into ſouthern regions |, 
did not perform ſuch exploits as their countrymen, 
who, fighting 1 in their own climate, RO. their 
| full vigour and courage. - 


TuIs ſtrength of the fibres in norttiern coun- 
tries is the cauſe that the coarſer juices are extract- 


| ed from their aliments. From hence reſult two 
things: one, that the parts of the' chyle or lymph 
are more proper, by reaſon of their large ſurface, 
to be applied to, and to nouriſh, the fibres: the 
other, that they are leſs proper, from their coarſe- 
"neſs, to give a certain ſubtilty to the nervous juice. 
Thoſe people have on Toe bodies and but 
little vivacity. a 


Tux nerves that terminate from all parts in the 


| cutis, form each a nervous bundle; generally 


ſpeaking, the whole nerve is not moved, but ave- 
ry minute part. In hot countries where the cu- 
tis is relaxed, the ends of the nerves are expanded 


and laid open to the weakeſt action of the ſmalleſt 


objects. In cold countries the-cutis is conſtrin- 


| ged and the papillæ compreſſed; the miliary glands 
are in ſome meaſure paralytic; and the ſenſation 
does not reach the brain, but when it is very ſtrong 
and Keane from the en nerve at once. | 
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Now imagination, taſte, ſenſibility, and vivacity, | 
depend on a vaſt number of ſmall ſenſations. 
I wave obſerved the outermoſt part of aſheep's | 
tongue, where to the naked eye it ſeems covered 
with papilz. On theſe papillæ I have diſcerned, | 
through a microſcope, ſmall hairs, or a kind of | 
down; between the papillz were pyramids ſhaped 
towards the ends like pincers. Very fikely theſe | 
e are the principal organ of taſte. 
IcxusEp the half of this tongue to be frozen, 
aud obſerving it with the naked eye, I found the 
papillæ prodigiouſly leſſened: even ſome rows of | 
them were ſunk into their ſheath. The outer- | 
moſt part J examined with the microſcope, and 
perceived no pyramids. In proportion as the froſt 
went off, the papillæ ſeemed to the naked eye to 
riſe, and with the microſcope the miliary e 1 
began to appear. 5 


TH1s obſerration confirms what I have Lees i 


ſaying, that in cold countries the nervous” glands | 
are leſs expanded: they ſink deeper into their 
Meaths, or they are ſheltered from the action of ex- 
ternal objects; and of courſe they hare not fuch ö 
lively ſenſations. 5 

IN cold climates, they have very little ſenſibili- | 
ty for plcafurey in temperate countries, they have | 
more; in warm countries, their ſenſibility is ex- | 
quiſite. As climates are diſtinguiſhed by degrees 
of latitude, we mightdiftinguiſh them alſo in ſome 
meaſure by thoſe of ſenfibility. I have been at 
the opera in England and in Italy; where I have 
ſeen the ſame pieces and the ſame performers 
and yet the ſame muſic produces ſuch different ef- 
fects on the two nations; one is ſo cold and phleg- 


| rsd r * * ha » # 
| matic; and the other ſo lively and enraprared, had | 
it ſeems almcſt inconceivable. - a 


ep's Ix is the ſame with reſpect to pain; which is 
red excited by the laceration of ſome fibre of the bo- 
ed, dy. The author of nature has made it an efla-- 


bliſhed rule that this pain ſhould be more acute 
ped in proportion as the laceration is greater: now it 
zxſe is evident that the large bodies and coarſe fibres 
ot | of the people of the north are leſs capable of la- 
en, ceration than the delicate fibres of the inhabitants 
the of warm climates; conſequently they are: there leſs 
of ſenſible of pain. You muſt flay a ede a- 
ter- live to make kim feel. 
nd Fuor this delicacy of organs peculiar to warm 

| climates, it follows, that the ſoul is moſt ſenſibly 


moved by whatever relates tothe union of the two 

| ſexes: here every thing leads to the object. | 
Is northern climates the animal part of love has 
WF ſcarce a power of making itſelf felt. In tempe- 
rate climates, love, attended by a thouſand appen- 


| dages, endeavours'to pleaſe by things that have at 


Eeir f 
ex- firſt the appearance, though not the reality of this 5 
ich paſſion. In warmer countries it is liked for its own 

8 ſake, it is the only cauſc of . it is lite 


itſeff. 

In edit countries a machine of a elites 
frame, but ſtrong ſenſibility, reſigns itſelf eitherto 
a love which riſes and is inceſſantly laid in a ſe- 


greater independence, and is conſequently expoſed 


a machine robuſt and heavy finds a pleaſure in 

| Whatever is apt to throw the ſpirits into motion, | 

ſuch as hunting, travelling, war, and wine. If we 
travel towards the north, we meet with people who 
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to a thouſand uneaſineſſes. In northern regions EL, 
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have few vices, many virtues, and a great ſhareof 
frankneſs and ſincerity. If we draw near the ſouth, 
we fancy ourſelves intirely removed from the verge 

of morality: here the ſtrongeſt. paſſions are pro- 
ductive of all ſorts of crimes, each man endeavour- 
ing, let the means be what they will, to indulge | 
his inordinate defires. In temperate climates we 
find the inhabitants inconſtant in their manners, 
as well as in their vices and virtues: the climate 
has not a quality determinate enough to fix them. 

Tx heat of the climate may be ſo exceſſive as 

to deprive the body of all vigour and ſtrength. 
Then the faintneſs is communicated. to the mind; 
there is no curioſity,” no enterprize, no generoſity 

ll of ſentiment; the inclinations are all paſſive; in- 

i - daolence conſtitutes the utmoſt happineſs; ſcarcely 

any puniſhment is ſo ſevere as mental employment; 

L and ſlavery is more ſupportable than the force and 

vigour of mind Nena for human WS 16% 
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c H A P, III. 
Contradiftion i in the 7 empers 97 ſeme ſouthern Woti on . | 


IE 8 * are naturally a e 
people; even the children of Europeans 
| born i in India loſe the courage peculiar to theirown 

climate. But how ſhall we reconcile this with 
their cuſtoms, and penances ſo full of barbarity ? 

the men voluntarily undergo the greateſt eee, 


* One be European ſoldiers, fays Tayernier, would without 

any great difficulty beat a thouſand Indian ſoldiers. 
1 + Even the Perſians, who ſettle in the Indies. contract in the third 
eee eee 5 
on the Mogul, Tom. 1. p. 183. | | 243 


4 
. 


* 
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and the women burn themſelves: here we ſind a 
uth, very ſingular compound of fortitude and weakneſs. 
Tg WF Narro having framed thoſe people of à tex- 
ro- ture ſo weak as to fill them with timidity, has form- 


ed them at the ſame time of an imagination ſo 
lively, that every object makes the ſtrongeſt im- 
preſſion upon them. That delicacy of organs which 
renders them apprehenſive of death, alſo conttibutes 
to make them dread a thouſand things more than 
death: the very ſame ſenſibility induces them to 
fly, and dare all dangers. 

As a good education is more neceſſary to chil- 
| dren than to ſuch as are arrived to a maturity of un- 
| derſtanding; ſo the inhabitants of thoſe countries 


n- have much greater need than the European nati- 
ly ons of a wiſe legiſlator. The greater their ſenfibi- 
t; ity, the more it behoves them toreceive proper im- 


preſſions, to imbibe no prejudices, and to let them. 
* elves be directed by reaſon... 

Arx the time of the Romans the tolublcncs of 
| the north of Europe were deſtitute of arts, educa- 
| tion, and almeſt of laws: and yet the good ſenſe 


5 | annexed to the groſs fibres of thoſe climates ena- 
: | bled them to make an admirable ſtand againſt the 
18 power of Rome, till the memorable period in which 
2 | they forſook Ne woods to ſubvert that great ems 

n e 5 os 811. 711 

f Feen eee. ene een lie 

5 | Cauſe of the Immutability of Religion, OY, 
q 2 8 _ e in l ee Arens 


F to Rs delicacy of organs which, PRs 434 


- eaſtern nations ſo ſuſceptible of every. impreſ- 
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ſion, you add alſo a kind of indolence of mind, na- 
turally connected with that of the body, by means 
of which they grow incapable of any exertion or 
effort; it is eaſy to comprehend, that when once 
the ſoul has received an impreſſion ſne cannot change 
it. This is the reaſon that the laws, manners“, 
and cuſtoms, even thoſe which ſeem quite indiffe- 
rent, ſuch as their-made of dreſs, are the ſame to 
this very day in eaſtern countries as they wege 
thouſand years ago. | F | 


CR APV 


That thoſe are bad Legiflaters who favour the Vi- 
cet of the Climate, and — Lg: * e 
poſe them, | 


2 Indians akin that 3 and  non-ex- 1 A 
1 


iſtence are the foundation of all things, and if 
the end in which they terminate. Hence they 


conſider entire inaction as the moſt perfect of all | 
ſtates, and the object of their deſires; To the Al. 
mighty they give 5 the title of immoyeable. - The 
inhabitants of Siam believe that their utmoſt hap- | 
_pineſs © conſiſts in not being obliged to animate | 
machine, or to give motion to a body. | 

In thoſe climates where the exceſs of heat ener- 
vates and exhauſts the body, reſt is ſo delightful 
and motion ſo painful, that this ſyſtem of metaphy- 


| * We find by a fragment of Nicolaus Damaſcenus, collected by 
Conſtantine Porphyrog. that it was an ancient cuſtom in the Exſt to 
o it was in 
the time of the Medes. 
Panamanack : See Kircher. 
' » T La Loutiere: Relation of flaw, 704. 


CHAP. vl. r L Ii &- ©.) 
| fics ſeems natural; and + Foe, thelegiſlator ofthe 
Indies, was directed by his own ſenſations, when 
| he placed mankind in a ſtate extremely paſſive: but 
his doctrine ariſing from the lazineſs of the cli- 
mate, favoured it likewiſe in its turn; which has 
deen the ſource of a great deal of miſchicf. 
Taz legiflators of China were more rational, 
| when conſidering men not in the peaceful ſtate 
| which they are to enjoy hereafter, but in the fitu- 
| ation proper for diſcharging the ſeveral duties of 
| life, they made their religion, philoſophy, and laws, 
| all practical. The more the phyſical cauſes in- 
| cline mankind to inaction, the more the * 
4 cauſes ſhould eſtrange them from i it. 8 


rn. 


Agriculture in uarm Countries. 


—— — 


E chief labour of man is agriculture. The 
| more the climate inclines him to ſhun this 
ar, the more the religion and laws of the coun- 
| try ought to excite him to it. Thus the Indian 
laws, which give the lands to the prince, and de- 
ſtroy the ſpirit of property among the fubjeQts, in- 
creaſe the bad effects of the climate, that 1 15, their 
natural indolencte. 


| + Foe endeavoured to reduce the heart to a mere vacuum; we 
have eyes and ears, but perfection conſiſts in neither ſeeing norhear- 
ing; a mouth, hands, Ec. but perfection requires that theſe meme. 
bers ſhould be inactive. This is taken from the dialogue of a Chi- 
neſe phil: ſopher, 1 8 by father Du Halde, Tom. 3. 
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of Mankery. 


"HE very fame miſchiefs reſult "Hi wonkery: 
it had its riſe in the warm countries of the 
Eaſt, dei are not ſo nee to acti- 
on as to ſpeculation. _ ; 

In Aſia the number of derviſes or monks ſeems 
to- increaſe together with the warmth of the cli- 
mate. The Indies, where it is exceſhvely hot, 
are full of them; and the ſame indifference is found 
in Europe. | 

In order to ſurmount the lazineſs of the cli- 
mate, the laws ought to endeavour to remove all 

means of ſubſiſting without labour: but in the 
ſouthern: parts of Europe they act otherways; to 
thoſe who want to live in a ſtate of indolence, they 
afford . retreats. the moſt proper for a ſpeculative 
life, and endow them with large revenues. 'Theſe |! 
men, who live in the midſt of a plenty which they ' 
know not how to enjoy, are in the right to give | 
their ſuperfluities away to the common people. 1 
The poor are bereft of property; and theſe men 
indemnify them by ſupporting them in idleneſs, | 
ſo as to make them even grow fond of their miſery. 
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ceremony * of opening the grounds, which 


ee, performs every year. The deſign of 


this public and ſolemn act is. to excite £1 the people 


to tillage. 


_ FaRTHER, the emperor is every year informed 
of the huſbandman who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
moſtin his profeſſion; and he makes him a Manda- 


rin of the eighth order. 
Auer the ancient Perſians 1 the 175 for- 


fook their grandeur and pomp on the eighth day 
of the month called Chorem ruz to eat with the 


huſbandmen. Theſe inſtitutions were admirably 


well calculated for "ne encouragement. of gricel- 
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lazy nations are commonly proud. Now the 
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0 + Father Du'Halde ery of (dd hon 2. bag - 14. 
Several of the kings of India do the ſame. Reon of the bo. 
dom of Sam by La Loubiere, p69. 


5 Venty, the third emperor of the third dy 8 tilled the Nee 


"a and made the empreſs and his wives employ . time * the 


filk-works in his palace, Hiſtory of China. 


'F Pn religion of the Ferſſauans. 
A 6 | | 
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and lazineſs be deſtroyed by pride. In the ſouth 


IJ drink ten pints a day, and it does e m. 
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of Europe, where people have ſuch a high notion 
of the point of honour, it would be right to give 
prizes to huſbandmen, who had excelled in agri- 
culture; or to artiſts who had made the greateſtim- 


- provements in their ſeveral profeſſions. Thisprac- 
| tice has ſucceeded in our days in Ireland, where 


it has eftablifhed one of the moſt conſiderable linen 


manufactures in Europe. LR eee eee £27 o 


CHAP. X. 


' Of the Laws reſpetting the Armee of the th. 


N warm climates, the aqueous part of FA blood 
| looſes itſelf greatly by perſpiration ; it muſt 


therefore be ſupplied by a like liquid. Weser i is 


there of admirable uſe; ſtrong liquors would con- 
geal the globules * of blood that remain after the 
tranſuding of the aqueous humour. 

Ix cold countries the aqueous part of the blood 


is very little evacuated by perſpiration, They may 


therefore make uſe of ſpirituous liquors, without 


which the blood would congeal. They are full of 


humours; conſequently ftrong liquors, which give 
a motion to the os, are proper for * coun- 


Tries. 


T HE law of Mahomet, which en the 


+ Moneur Bernier euralliag from Lahor to Cachemir, wrote 
thus: My body is a fieve; ſcarce have I fwallowed a pint of water 
but T ee it iranfude like dew out of all my limbs, ne my finger ends. 

4g 


travels, Tom. 2. p. 261. | 
no water in Which the whole ſwims, 34 i 1 
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drinking of wine, is therefore ſuitable to the cli- 
mate of Arabia: and, indeed, before Mahomet's 
time, water was the common drink of the Arabs. 
The law + which forbad the Carthaginians to drink 
wine, was alſo a law of the climate; and, indeed, 
the climate of thoſe two countries is pretty ien 
alike. 

Sucn a law would rr improper hs cold a 
tries, where the climate ſeems to force them to 2 
kind of national i intempermee, very different from 
perſonal ebriety. Drunkenneſs predominates 
throughout the univerſe, in proportion to the 
coldneſs and humidity of the climate. Go from 
the equator to the north pole, and you will find this 
vice increaſing together with the degree of latitude. 
Go from the equator again to the ſouth pole, and 
you will find the fame vice travelling ſouth +, er- 
actly in the ſame proportion. 

Ir is very natural that where wine is con 
to the climate, and conſequently to health, the ex- 
ceſs of it ſhould- be more ſeverely puniſhed, than in 
countries where intoxication produces very few bad 
effects tothe perſon, fewerto the ſociety, and where 
it does not make people frantic and wild, but only 
Nupid and heavy. Hence thoſe laws* which in- 
flicted a double puniſhment for crimes committed 
in drunkenneſs, were applicable only toa perſonal, 
and not natural ebriety. A German drinksthrough : 
| ae and a Spanid by choice. 1 


ee book 2. of laws; Ar ſtotle dad of domelic aſs; 5 
n e e book: 18. „ 

+. This is ſeen in the Hotteatots, 9d the inhabits of he maſt 
ſouthern part of Chili. | 

* As Fittacus did, according to Ariſtotle, polit. lib. 1. e. 7. ne k. 
ved in a climate where drankenneg not a tional vice, 


* 
2 
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Ix hot climates the relaxing of the fihres produ- 
ces a great evacuation: of the liquids, but. the ſolid 
parts are leſs tranſpired. The fibres which act but 
faintly, and have very little elaſticity, are not much 
impaired; and a ſmall quantity of nutricious juice 
is ſufficient to repair them; for — reaſon, ** 
eat very little. 

I is the variety of wants in different climates, 
| that firſt occaſioned a difference in the manner of 
living, and this gave riſe to a variety of laws. 
Where people are very communicative, there muſt 
be particular laws; and others ws thers i is but 
1 communication. | n 


CHAP. . 


of the Laws relative tothe D empers. 7 the 
| Climate. 
E are informed ws eee FR that the 
Jewiſh laws concerning the leproſy were 
banned from the practice of the Ægyptians. 
And, indeed, the ſame diſtemper required the ſame 
remedies. The Greeks and the primitive Romans 
were ſtrangers to theſe laws, as well as to the diſ- 
eaſe. The climate of Ægypt and Paleſtine ren- 
dered them neceſſary; and the facility with which 
this diſeaſe i is ſpread, is ſufficient to make us ſen- 
fible of the wiſdom and ſagacity of thoſe laws. 5 
Even ve ourſelves have felt the effects ofthem. 
The Croiſades had brought the leproſy amongſt us; 
but the wiſe regulations made at that time pte 
vented it from ä the maſs of the Nee 5 


2A *. | 
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Wr find by he law of the 7 Lombards, that 
this diſeaſe was ſpread in Italy before the Croiſades, 
and merited the attention of the legiſlature. :: Ro- 
tharis commanded that a leper ſhould be expelled 


from his houſe, baniſhed to a particular place, and _ 


rendered incapable of diſpoſing of his property; 
becauſe from the very moment he had been turn- 
ed out of his houſe, he was reckoned dead in the 


| eye of the law. In order to prevent all communt- 
cation with lepers, they were rendered e * 
Civil acts. 


I am apt to think that Als diſcaſe W | 


into Italy by the conqueſts of the Greek emperors, 

in whoſe armies there might be ſome ſoldiers from 

| Paleſtine or Agypt. However, the progreſs gs rt 
Was ſtopt till the time of the Croiſades. 


IT is related that Pompey's ſoldiers returning 


from Syria brought a diſtemper home with them 
not unlike the leprofy, We have no account of 
any regulation made at that time; but it is high- 


Iy probable that ſome ſuch ſtep was taken, ſince 
the diſtemper was checked 5 mw time of 8 


SO; 


Ir is now two dads yeard PORES diſeaſe, 


unknown to our anceſtors, was firſt tranſplanted. 
from the new world to ours, and came to attack 
human nature even in the very ſource of life and 
pleaſure. Moſt of the principal families in the 
ſouth of Europe were ſeen to periſh by a diſtem- 


per, that was grown too common to be ignomini- 
ous, and was conſidered in no other light, than in 


| that of its being fatal. It was the thirſt of gold 


that e this diſeaſe; the . con- 


+ Bock a, tit, . Sec. 3. & tit. 18. Sect. 1. 
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ſttantly went to America, and always broyghtback 
a new leven of it. : 

'REasoNs drawn from religion ſcemed to re- 
quire that this puniſhment of guilt ſhould be per- 
mitted to continue; but the infection had reached 
the boſom of matrimony, and given the vicious 
taint even to guiltleſs infants, 

As it is the bufineſs of legiſlators dvr over 
Abende of the citizens, it would have been z 
wiſe part in them to have ſtopped this communi- 
cation by laws made on the plan of thoſe of Moſes. 
Tux plague is a diſtemper whoſe infectious pro- 
greſs is much more rapid. &Ægypt is its principal 
feat, from whence it fpreads over the whole uni- 
verſe. Moſt countries in Europe have made ex- 

ceeding good regulations to prevent this a, 
and in our times an admirable method has been 
contrived to ſtop it; this is by forming a line af 
troops round the infected country, which cuts off 
* manner of communication. 

Tun Turks e, who have no ſuch * 
ſee the Chriſtians eſcape this infection in the ſame 
town, and none but themſelves periſh; they buy 
the cloaths of the infected, wear them, and proceed 
in their old way, as if nothing had happened. The 
doctrine of a rigid fate, which directs their whole 
conduct, renders the magiſtrate a quiet ſpectator; 
he thinks that every thing comes from the hand of 
the Supreme Being, and chat man ha e 
; ad do than to ſubmit. | | 
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| CHAP. R. 


e K AP. a 
e the Law: againſt Suic 


do not find in hiftory that the Rods = 
ever killed "themſelves without a cauſe : 
"vie the Engliſh are apt to commit ſuicidemoſt un- 
—— they deſtroy themſelves even in the 
midſt of happineſs. This action among the Ro- 
mans was the effect of education; being connected 
with their principles and cuſtoms: among the Eng- 
liſh it is the conſequence of a diſtemper “; being 
connected with the phyſical ſtate of the ee, 
and independent of every other cauſe. _ „ 
„ Ix all probability it is a deſect of the Gruatioh | 2 
of the nervous juice: the machine whoſe motive AY 
faculties are frequently unexerted, is weary of it- 2 
felf; the ſoul feels no pain, but a certitii u = 
in exiſting. Pain is a local ſenſation, which leads 
us to the deſire of ſeeing an end of it; the bur. 
then of life; which prompts us to the defire of cea- ' 
fing to exiſt, is an eril, eonfined to no particular - 


Ir 1s edvicis that eh civil laws of ſome coun= 4 


| tries may have reafons for branding ſuicide with 3 
| infamy: but in England it cannot be meet _ 
vithout puniſhing the effects of madneſꝛ. 


£ — Ae which, in ſome c bott 
eſpecially, xenders a man whimſical p Ter N : 
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e H A: P. XIII. 
Effekt ari ar from the Climate / England. 


IN. 2 nation, ſo diſtempered by the climate ay 
have a. diſreliſh, of every thing, ,nay of 
1 2 eie 18 evident that the government , 7 
dle to the inhabitants is that in which they cannot 
Lay their uneaſineſs to any ſingle perſon's charge, 
ii and in which, being under the direction rather. of 
dete laws than of the prince, it is impoſſible for 
| * them to alter the government. without ens 
* _ the haws themſelves. 
*F Av if this nation baslikewiſe * Co he 


1 climate a certain impatience of temper, which ren- 
KB ders them incapable of bearing the ſame train of 
WH things for any long continuance; it is plain that 
= - the government _bare-wentioned 3 is the fitteſt for 
= them. CME”  oktiin ov, 


—_ ms 1 98 is not very conſide- 
bie of itſelf; but it may become 10 when joined 
"0 with courage. /, 
Ir is quite a different thing FI levity, which 
. people undertake or drop a project without 
cauſe; it borders more upon obſtinacy, becauſe it 
* proceeds from ſo lively a ſenſe of miſery, that it is 
2M not weakened even by the habit. of ſuffering. . X 
=: 5 Tuns temper in a free nation is extremely p pro- 
i per for diſconcerting + the projects of tyranny v, 


hich is always flow and feeble in its commence- 
ments, as in the end it is active and lively; which 


| * 
3 Here I take this word for the deſign of ſubverting the eſtablihed 


power, and particularly that of democracy; this is the ſignificationin 
which ir was underſtood by the” * and Romans: 
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CHAP- XIV. 0 I. 4 w 8. e T9 
at firſt only ſtretches: out a hand to aſſiſt, and ex- 
erts afterwards a multitude of arms to oppreſs. 
SLAvRRT is always preceeded by ſleep. But a 
people who find no reſt in any fituation, who con- 
tinually explore every part, and feel n but 


to 2 can hardly be lulled to ſleep. 1 5 
of Porr ics are a ſmooth file, which a 

a” | ly, and attains its end by a flow progreſſion. Now | 
of | the people of whom we have been ſpeaking, are” 
Cz | incapable of bearing the delays, the details, and 
of che coolneſs of negociations: In theſe they are 
Ir more unlikely to ſucceed than any other nation; 
8 huenee they are apt to loſe 1 treaties den r ob- 
: | tain * their arme. * $568 
0 Nap bs : 0 H A . xv. 1 FRY Hu | 
133 | Herr Sly 
it Other E ent 95 the Climate. 24 
* 2 1410 


N un 3 Fea ancient | Cn lived ; in 
3 0 a climate, where the paſhons were extreme. 
f | ly. calm. Their. laws decided only in ſuch: caſes 
where the injury was viſible to the eye, and; went 


I | no farther. And as they judged of the outtages 
t done to men from the greatneſs of the wound, ther 
t acted with no other delicacy. with regardto the in- 
; Juries done to women. Their law + on this ſub- 

dea is very extraordinary. If a perſon uncovers 2 
a woman's head, he pays a fine of fix ſousz if he un- 
covers her leg up to the knee, he pays the ſame; 
and double from the knee upwards. One would 
y imagine that the law meaſured. the inſults offered 

| to women, as we -meaſure a figure in geometry; 

| | it did not puniſh the crime” of the e 


ion hurt 
' + Chap 58.5 e | net ras 3 52 $f: IIE8 333 
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that of the eye. But upon the migration of a Ger- 
man nation into Spain, the climate ſoon found a 


neceſſity for other laws. The law of the Viſi- 


goths inhibited the ſurgeons to bleed a free woman, 
unleſs either her father, mother, brother, ſon, or 
uncle was preſent. As the imagination of the | 
people grew warm, ſo did that of the legiſlators; 
the law ſuſpected every thin 8 when the people were 
ſuſpicious. 

TRHESE laws had therefore a particular ed for 
the two ſexes. But in their puniſhments they ſeem ra- 
ther to humour the revengeful temper of individu- 
als, than to adminiſter public juſtice. Thus in | 
moſt caſes they reduced both the criminals to be | 
flayes to the offended relations or to the injured 
huſband; a free-born woman * who had yielded to 


the embraces of a married man, was delivered up 


to his wife to diſpoſe of her as ſhe pleaſed. They 
obliged the flaves* if they found their maſter's wife 
in adultery, to bind her, and carry her to her huſ- 
band; they even allowed her children * to be her 
accuſers, and her flaves to be tortured in-order to 
convict her. Thus their laws were far better a- 
<dapted to refine, even to exceſs, a certain point of 
honour, than to form a good civil. adminiſtration. 


We need not be amazed therefore if count Julian 


was of opinion, that an affront of that kind ought 
to be expiated by the ruin of his king and country: 
we mult not be amazed if the Moors, with ſuch a 


conformity of manners, found it ſo eaſy to ſettle 
and to maintain themſelves i in Spain, _ to retard ; 


the fall of their empire. 


" {Low ahade- Vidgoths|toak 0 a S - 
& Ibid. book 3 tit. 4. Sect. 6. 


** ® Ibid, book 3. tit, 4. Sec. 13. 
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CHAP. Xv. 


| 27 the Ae confidence adn the 7810 have 


in the * according fo the eee of Che 


1E Japaneſe are of ſo ſtubborn and perverſe 
- a temper, that neither their legiſlators nor 


| magiſtrates can put any confidence in them: they 
| ſet nothing before their eyes. but judgments, me- 

| naces, and chaſtiſements ; every ſtep they take is 
ſubject to the inquiſition of the civil magiſtrate. 

| Thoſe laws which out of five heads of families e- 

| ſtabliſh one as a magiſtrate over the other four; 

| thoſe laws which puniſh a family or a whole ward 
for a ſingle crime; thoſe laws, in ſhort, which find 
no body innocent where one may happen to be 
guilty, are made with a deſign to iraplant in the 
people a mutual diſtruſt, and to mak? every man 
the inſpector, witneſs, and judge of his * | 
conduct. 
Tus people of India, on the other hand, are 


mild +, tender, and compaſſionate. Hence their 
legiſlators repoſe a great confidence in them, They 


4 eſtabliſhed * very few puniſhments; theſe are 


not ſevere, nor are they rigorouſly executed. They 
have ſubjected nephew to their uncles, and orphans 


| to their guardians, as in other countries they are 
ſubjected to their fathers; they have regulated the 
ſucceſhon by the arent ads. merit of the ri 


| 4 See Bernier, Tom, 2 p. 140. 
dee in the 14th collection of the edi hing letters, p. 403 the 1 
cipal laws or ellen of the inhabltavts of the N . 
the Ganges. 
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for. They ſeem to think that every individual 
* ought to place an intire conſidence in the good na- 
ture of his fellow ſubjets. 

Tk x infranchiſe their ſlaves dithoue difficulty, 
they marry them, they treat them' as their chil- 
dren +: bleſſed climate, which gives birth to inno- 
d and 1 a rde in the laws! 


4 


0 . fl 1 made 
Diodorus ſay, that there was neither maſter nor ſlave in that country; 
but Diodorus has attributed to the whole continent of India, what, 


according to Strabo, ib, e to a particular vation, 
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FX what manner the 18 e init 3 'are re- 
 lative to the Nature of the Climate. 


5 CHAP. x: 
; 7 civil. Shevery, 


— 


\LAVER Y, n ſo called, is the: elta 


ler to one man over another, as renders him abſo- 
ute maſter of his life and fortune. The ſtate of 
1 n lavery-is in its own nature bad. It is neither uſe-' 
ful to the maſter nor to the ſlave; not to the ſlave, 
E becauſe he can do nothing through a motive of vir- 
tue; nor to the maſter, becauſe by having an un- 
limited authority over his ſlaves, he inf fibly a- 
cuſtoms himſelf to the want of all moral vi 

and from thence becomes fierce, en ne paſs 


ſionate, voluptuous, and cruel. 


a ſtate of political ſervitude, civil ſlavery is more 
tolerable than in other governments. Every one 
tought to be ſatisfied in thoſe countries with neceſ⸗ 
ſaries and life. Hence the condition of a ſlave i 

ſcarce more burdenſome than that of a ſubject. 3 
Bu r in a monarchical government, where it is 
of the utmoſt importance that human nature ſhould 


no Lavery, In e where they ar 
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bliſhment of a right, which gives ſuch a pow- 


IN deſpotic countries, where hap are already i in 


not be debaſed, nor diſpirited, there ee to be 5 
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upon an equality; and in ariſtocracies, where the 
laws ought to 'uſe their utmaſt efforts to procure as 
great an equality as the nature of the government 
will permit, ſlavery i is contrary to the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution: it only contributes to give a power 


and luxury to the citizens ; which they ought not ro 


have. 


CHAP. I. 


origin of the 8 of Slavery among the Roman 


ee. * i n 


N E words! never have thought that ſlavery 
ſhould owe its birth to pity, and that this 


ould have been excited three different ways . 


TE law of nations, to prevent priſoners from 
being put to death, has allowed them to be made 
ſlaves. © The civil law of the Romans empowered 
debtors; who were ſubject to be ill uſed by their 


ereditors, to ſell themſelves. And the law of na- 


ture requires, that children, whom a father in the 


ſtate of ſlavery is no longer able to maintain, ſhould 


be reduced to the fame ſtate as the father. 
TRkEsE reaſons of the civilians are all falſe. It 

is falſe that killing in war is lawful, unleſs in a caſe 

of abſolute neceſſity: but when a man has made a- 


nother his ſlave, he cannot be ſaid to have been 


under a neceſſity of taking away his life, ſince he 


Aftnally did not take it away. War gives no other 


right over prjſoners than to diſable them from do- 
ing any farther miſchief by ſecuring their perſons.” 
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CHAP, 11 OF LAW Ws. 25 
All nations 4 concur in deteſting the aurderinget | 
TOR in cold blood. 

NxEITRHRR is it true, that a frech e hl 
kimſelf. Sale implies a price; now when a per- 
ſon ſells himſelf, his whole ſubſtance immediately 
devolves to his maſter; the maſter therefore in that 
caſe gives nothing, and the flave receives nothing. 

You will ſay he has a peculium. But this peculi- 

um goes along with his perſon. If it is not lawful 

for a man to kill himſelf; becauſe he robs his coun- 

try of his perſon, for the fame reaſon he is not per- 
mitted to barter his freedom. The freedom of e- 
very citizen conſtitutes a part of the public li- 
berty; and in a democratical ſtate is even a part of 
the ſovereignty. To ſell one's freedom & is fo re- 
pugnant to all non, as can hardly be ſuppoſed in "" 
any man. If liberty may be rated with reſpect to 9 

the buyer, it is beyond all price to the ſeller. The g 

civil law, which authorizes a diviſion of goods a- 

mong men, cannot be thought to rank among ſuch 

' goods, a part of the men who wert to make this 

1 diviſion. The fame law annulsall i iniquitous con- 
”” races ſurely then it. affords redreſs in KOI 
where the grievance. is moſt enormous. 

Tas third way is birth which falls with the - 
\ two former; for if a man could not fell himſelf, : 
much Jeſs could he fell an unborn infant. If a pri- 
per of war is not to > be reduced to llavery, much 
leſs ark Ris children 1 
; Tux lawfulneſs of putting a malefattor to death, F 
ariſes from this circumſtance; the law, by which 
be is puniſhed was made forhis ſecurity. Amur- 
1 derer, for example, has Ne er the 8 of the 
| "+ Fxcepting a few canibals, © vo 


1 1 mean flavery i in a ſtriQt ſenſe, «former _ Romans. 
and at preſent in our colonies. 


Vol. II. B 
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6 "THE *$SPIRIT Mook XV. 
very law which condemns him; it has been a con- 
tinual Protection to him; he cannot therefore ob- 
ject againſt it. But it is not ſo with the flave. 
The law of ſlavery can never be beneſicial. to him; 
it is in all caſes againſt him, without ever being 
For his advantage; and therefore this law is contra- 
| 17 to the fundamental principle of all ſocieties. 

I it be pretended, that it hastbeen beneficial to 
mim, as his maſter has provided for his ſubſiſtence; 
Aavery,.at this rate, ſnould be limited to thoſe who 

_ are incapable of earning their Jivelihood, But who 

Will take up with ſuch ſlaves? As to:infants, na- 
ture, who has ſupplied their mothers with milk, 
had provided for their ſuſtenance; and the:remain- 
der of their-childhood apprœaches ſo near:the age 
in which they are moſt capable of being of ſervice, 
that he who maintains them cannot be ſaid to give 

them an equivalent, which can entitle him to be 
<heir maſter. 

Non is ſlavery leſs 3 che. civil la than 
£0: e nature. What civil law can reſtrain a 
fave from running away, ſince he is not a member 
of ſociety, and of courſe has · no intereſt in any civil 
inſtitutions? He can be retained only by A family 

128 that i * by the PT Ons | | { 


CH A P. HH. 
Another Origin of the Right of Slavery. 


- WOULD os 855 fax, that the right of fave- 

ry proceeds from the contempt of one nation 

; for another, founded on a difference in cuſtoms. 
Ir is related by Lopez 4 de Camar, 5 * 


/\@ Bbc, daf toms n f. Sa. SO OS 
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CHAP. 1. oF Laws. 27 
Spaniards found near St. Martha ſeveral baſtets - 
| full of crabs, ſnails, graſtoppers, and locuſts, which 
proved to be the ordinary provi Von of the natives. 
This the conquerors turned to a heavy charge againſt 
the conquered. The author owns that this, with 
their ſmoaking and. trimming their beards i in a dif- 
ferent manner, gave riſe to the law by which the 
; Amarin became ſlaves to the Spaniards. 
” Kro wiIR DGE humanizes mankind, and reaſon 
1 inclinds to mildnets; but -prejuciees eraeicate eve 


r 


So q 


w ry tender diſpoſition. 

a | 
- CHAP. w. 918 
ow | | Another Origin of Fa Right of Slavery... 

Cy 

ve | WOULD as IVY a that 'reliiow Tives its 
be poſſeſſors a right to enſlave thoſe ho diſſent 
85 from it, in order to render its propagation more 
an A 1 
1 Tuts was the notion 6 thas encouriged the ravas 
er gers of America in their iniquity f. Under the 
vil influence of this idea, they founded their right of 
uy enſlaving ſo many countties: for theſe robbers, 


who would abſolutely be both ee and nn 
ans, were ſuperlatively devout. | i 
Lx WIS XIII. * was airmen at a As by 
who all the Negroes. of his colonies! were to be | 
$ made, ſlavesz but it being ſtrongly urged to him as i 
che teadieſt means for their ONS OY 


+. 
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8. + See Hiſt, of th cont of Mes yl ty of Pe, 
the. by Garcilaſſo de Ia Vega. - 
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25 the Slavery of ths FOB AX 


| ERE 1 to . 
FE ſlaves, of the N Wo Bos. e be r 


argu ments, ; 


Tus Europeans, Fa ext] owed ths Ai. 


Lans, were obliged to make ſlaves of the Africans, 
for clearing ſuch vaſt tracts of land. | 


SUGAR would be too dear, if the plants which 
preduce it were. cultivated by any other than ſlaves. 
Tuxsk creatures are all over black, and with 


ſuch a flat noſe, that they can ſcarcely be pitied. 


IT is hardly to be believed that God, who is a 


wiſe Beings ſhould place.a foul, eſpecially a good 


ſoul, in ſuch a black ugly body. 
Ir is ſo natural to look upon ado as the cri-- 
terion of human nature, that the Afiatics, among 


 whom.cunuchs.are employed, always deprive the 
_ #lacksof their pane to " RO 
brious diſtinction. 


K — 


Tus colour of the in nay; Fn Aion by 


8 ahi of the hair, which among the Mgyptians, the 


beſt pbiloſophers in the world, was of ſuch impor · 
tance, that they put to death _ MPs: men 
who fell into. their hands. 1 

Tun Negroes prefer mink Saen 4 


ich pelite nations { highly'value; can 2 


a greater proof of their wanting eommon ſeuſt 7 
IT is impoſſible for us to ſuppoſe theſe creatures 


d be men, becauſe allowing them to be inen, afu- 
Ppicion would * 2 5 we hg are 'not 


TRY 
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= Wear minds exaggerate too mach the wrong 
LA | 2 to the Africanus. For were the caſe as they 
91 ſtate it, would the European powers, who make fo- 
many needleſs conventions among themſelves, have 
failed to enter into a general one, in bebalf of hu- 


ite BM manity an ü, 


„))§ö§;— 4. * ＋* 
ri- . trus onen ., the ae tone. 


F is time wust into ts true orijiti of be 
1 right of flavery. It ought to be founded on 
. WM the nature of things; let us ſee if there be any caſes 
| where it can be derived from thence. LES 
IN all defpotic governments people make no 
diffevlty in ſelling themſelves; the political flave- 
ry in ſome meafure annihilates the civil liberty. 
_ Bn AccoRDiNG to Mr. Perry *, the Mufcovites 
. fell themſelves very readily; their reaſon for it is 
ng plain,” their hberty is not worth keeping. 
the Ar Achim every one is for ſelling himſelf. 
To- Some of the chief lords + have not leſs than a 
4 $ thouſand ſlaves, all principal merchants, who have 


by If an infinite number of flaves themſelves, and thefe 
the alſo are not without their ffaves. Their maſters 


or- are their heirs, and put them into trade. In thoſe 
nen ſtates, the freemen being overpowered by the go- 

F vernment, have no better refource than that of ma · 
leck 35 king themſelves ſlaves to the tyrants in office. 


be oF © Tmisis the reaF and rational origin of chat mild 
= 1 . of ſſavery, which obtains in ſome countries ; 5 
n mild tought to be, as: founded on the free | 
0% Preſent State of Roſſa. 1 5 2 N oh | 
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choice a man makes of a maſter, for: his on be- 
nefit; which forms a en conrctition 1 0 
dhe two parties. n 1 465 


— 


e n A P. giz! 
Another Origin of the Right of 8 n a * 


HERE is another origin of the right of ſla- 
very, and even of the moſt cruel. n, 
which is to be ſeen among men. 
__ THERE are countries where the exceſs of 
enervates the body, and renders men fo. fothful 
and diſpirited, that nothing but the fear of chaſ- 
tiſement can oblige them to perform any laborious 
duty: ſlarery is there moe reconcileable to rea- 
ſon; and the, maſter being as lazy. with reſpect to 
the prince, as his ſlave is with regard to him, * 
Adds a political to a civil ſlaver x. 

ARISTOTLE $ endeavours to prove that there 
are natural ſlaves; ; but what he ſays is far from 

proving it. If there be any ſuch, L imagine hey 
are thoſe of whom I have been ſpeaking. 
Bu r as all men are born equal, flavery as. 
be accounted unnatural, though in ſome countries 
it. be founded on natural reaſon; and a wide dif- 
ference ought to be made betwixt ſuch countries, 
and thoſe in which even natural reaſon rejects it, 

as in Europe, where it has been ſo. in abo- 
liſhed. ; 
WE are informed 4 Plutarch, in the 1 
1 Numa, that in Saturn's time, there was neither 
flave nor maſter. -Chriſtianiey:l bas reſtored! that "ge 


in our climates. _ 
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;  Hntility of Slavery among ft 1 "TH 


ATUR AL ſlavery, then, is to be limited 
to ſome particular parts of the world. In 


all other countries even the moſt. ſervile drudgerics- 


may be performed by freemen. 0 
"EXPERIENCE verifies my aſſertion: [Before Chri- 
Nianity had aboliſhed civil flavery in Europe, wor- 
king in the mines was judged too toilſome for any- 
but flaves or malefactors: at preſent there are men 
employed in: them, who are known to live 4 com- 
fortably. The magiſtrates have, by ſome ſmall pri · 
vileges, encouraged this profeſſion; to an increaſe 
of. labour, they have joined an increaſe of gain ;. 


and have gone fo far as to make thoſe people bet- 


ter ſatisfied with their condition, than with any 0- 


ther which they could have embraced. 


No labour is ſq heavy, but it may be broughe 
to a. level with the workman's ſtrength, when re- 
gulated by equity, and not by avarice,' The vio- 
lent fatigues which ſlaves are made to undergo in. 
other parts, may be ſupplied by a ſkilful uſe of in- 
genious machines. The Turkiſh mines in the 
Bannat of 'Femeſwar, though richer than thoſe of. 


Hungary, did not yield ſo much; becauſe the 
working of them. depended. en on the ed. 
of their ſlaves. | 

I x now: not, whether this artitle be dictat ed by 
| my underſtanding, or by my heart. Poſſibly there 


18 not that climate, agen earth, where the moſt la- 


4 As may be ſeen n the mines I in Lover Saxony 0 
n | 21 
B Cy 


. 

- borious ſervices might not with proper encourage 
ment be performed by freemen. Bad laws having 

made lazy men, their lazineſs _ reduced them 
% 1 
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n Sorts of Sla Very. 


LAVERY. is of two kinds, real Us AY 
nal. The real annexes the ſlave to the land, 
which Tacitus makes & the condition of flaves a- 
mong the Germans. They were not employed in 
the family; a ſtated tribute of corn, cattle, or o- 
ther moveables, paid to their maſter, was the whole 
of their ſervice. And ſuch a ſervitude ſtill con- 
tinues in Nungary, men 110 3 yy 4 
lower Germany. 5 
PxRSONAIL flavery confiſts i in domeſtic ne 
and relates more to the maſter's perſon. e 
Tur worſt degree of flavery is, when it is at 
6005 both real and perſonal, as that of the Helotes 
among the Spartans. They underwent the fatigues 
of the field, and ſuffered all manner of inſults at 
home. This Helotiſm is contrary to the nature 
of things. Real ſlavery is to be found only among 
nations f remarkable for their ſimplicity of life; all 
family buſinefs being done by the wives and chil - 
dren. Perſonal ſlavery is peculiar to voluptuove 
nations; luxury requiting the ſerviee of flaves in 
the houſe. But Helotiſm Jury” 1. the e 50 2 
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ſons! the flavery eſtabliſhed by damen, nations, 
_ 1 the _ . e n 5 


| Regulation 3 in reſpeci fo Slavery, 


civil laws ſhould endeavour on the one hand 
to aboliſh the abuſes. of it, and on the other to 
ee ud; its . 


- 


118 11 & P. Nl. 2 25 | 
15 22 of Slavery. 2 | 


N | e ſtates 4, not only the Ute My 
goods of female-ſlaves, but likewiſe what is 
called their virtue or honour, are at their maſter” 2 
diſpofal. One of the misfortunes of thoſe” coun-. 
tries is, that the greateſt part of the nation ate 


other. This ſervitude is alleviated by the lazineſs ins 


they were made to conſine. People who dread no · 
thing but labour, may imagine themſelves happy 


nin thoſe places of indolence and eaſe. But this 
ſmews how contrary they are to the "rk intent of 


the inſtitution. of ſlavery. 


 Reason requires. that. 5þe aller) 8 power ſhould 
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> UT of whatſoever kind the favery be, * 


born only to be ſubfervient to the pleaſures of the 


which fuch ſlaves ſpend their days; which! is an ad- GO 
3 ditional diſadvantage to the ſtate. by 
I is this indolence which makes the + Eaſtern "A 
| feraglios ſo agreeable to thoſe very perſons whom. ' 
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|, not extend to what does not belong to his fervice: 
4 Slavery ſhould be calculated for utility, and not for. 
pleaſure. The laws of chaſtity ariſe from thoſe of 
nature, and ought in all nations to be reſpected. L 
Ir a law which preſerves the chaſtity of ſlaves 
be good in thoſe ſtates where an arbitrary power 
bears down all before it, how much more will it 
be ſo in monarchies, and how much more ſill in 
republics? | . 
TRE law of the Lombards # has a regulation #Þ 
which ought to be adopted by all governments. z 
If a maſter debauches his flave's wife, the lave 
ce and his wife ſhall be reſtored to their freedom.” .F 


. An excellent expedient, which, without ſeverity, 
lays a powerful reſtraint on che incontinence of 
maſters! _ 5 Tote 


Tux Romans 3 to * bj, on this head. 
They allowed an unlimited ſcope to the maſter's 
Tuſts, and, in ſome meaſure, denied their llaves the 
privilege of marrying. It is true, they were the 
- lowelt-part of the nation; yet there ſhould have 
i been ſome care taken of their morals; eſpecially, 
= as in prohibiting their marriage, they ae tech the 
= 935 morals of the citizens. Fs _ 7 
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| Danger f rom the . number f Saver. 


HE multitude of ſlaves has various effeQs i in 
different governments. It is no grievance 
in a deſpotic ſtate, where the political ſervitude of 
the whole body takes away the ſenſe of civil ſlave- 
ry. Thoſe who are called freemen, in AO oh 
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little more ſo than HP who do not come within 


that claſsg and as the latter in quality of eunuchs, 
freemen or ſlaves, have generally the management 
of all. affairs, the condition of a freeman and that of 
a ſlave are very nearly allied, This makes it there 
fore almoſt a matter of indifference whether. en, 
ſtates the ſlaves be few or numerous. 
Burr in moderate governments, it is a point of : 

the. higheſt importance, that there ſhould not be 2 
great number of ſlaves. The political libe ty of 


| thoſe ſtates adds to the value of civil liberty; and 


he who is. deprived of the latter, is likewiſe bereft 
of the former. He ſees the happineſs of a ſociety, 
of which he is: not ſo much as a member; he ſecs 
the ſecurity of others fenced by laws, himſelf with- 
out any protection. He perceives that his maſter 
has a ſoul, capable of enlarging itſelf;. while bis 


own labours under a continual depreſſion. Nothing 


more aſſimilates a man to a beaſt than living among 
freemen, himſelf a ſlave. Such people as th: ſe 
are natural enemies of the ſociety; and their num- 


ber muſt be dangerous. 


I is not therefore ſurprifing, that moderate ge- 
vernments have been ſo often diſturbed by the re- 


volts of ſlaves; and that _— 0 ſeldom * 
in 7 deſpotic- „ 
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IHE ge of arming bares is not 6 gert 
in monarchies as in republies. In. the ſor- 
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mer, a a warlike people, and a body of nobility, are 
a ſufficient check upon theſe armed ſlaves; where- 
as the pacific members of a republic would have a 
hard taſk to quell a ſet of men, who having offen · 
five weapons in their hands, would ad themſelves 

a match for the citizens. 

TE Goths, who ſubdued Godin. rend 1 
ſelves over the country, and ſoon became veryweak. 

They made three important regulations: they a- 

boliſhed an ancient cuſtom which prohibited in - 
termarriages with the * Romans; they enacted 
that all the freedmen b belonging to the Fiſcus 
fſſoulqd ſerve in war, under penalty of being redu- 

__ ced to ſlavery; and they ordained that each Goth 
| ſhould arm and bring into the field the tenth part Þ. 
of his ſlaves. This was but a ſmall proportion: 
| beſides, theſe ſlaves thus carried to the field. did 

not form a ſeparate body; they were in the wm 
* 8 85 be faid to continue in the 3 


CH AP. XIV. Ne 
Continuation of the fame Subject. . 


HEN a whole nation is of a martial 3 
per, the flaves in arms are leſs to be 
_ dreaded. * 

By a law of * n a flave who had com- 
mitted a clandeſtine theft ꝗ was liable to the ſame 
puniſhment. as i freeman in the like caſe; but if 
be was found guilty of an open robbery 1, he was 

4 Law of the Viſigorhs, lib. 3. ti. 1- a, i. oy 8 c | 

8 Ibid. lib 5 tit. 17. ſet 20. or, wk of 
+ Ibid. lib. 9 tit. 2. ſet. 9. 
1 Law of the Alemans, c. 5. ſect 3. | 
* Ibid, c. 5. A. 5. per virtutem, «© ITN 
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re only bound to reſtore the things ſo-taken.. heed 
20 the Alemans, courage and intrepidity extenuated 
* the guilt of an action. They employed their 
n- i flaves in their wars. Moſt republics have been 
es WM attentive to diſpirit their ſlaves: but the Aleman 


relying on themſelves, and being always armed, 


Ne IS were ſo far from fearing theirs, that they were ra. 
k. , | ther for augmenting their courage; they were the 
a- inftruments either of their gd pad or r of theie- | 
1: 1 | glory. J 
: = CHAP. xv. 0 4 E 
\ f F 
1 | Precautions fo ve be uſed in 22 G overnments., 1 
h c 
F: ENIT y ind 1 treatment 3 ee 
K. 5 the dangers to be apprehended from the mul- . 
5 — of ſlaves in a moderate government. Men 
„ grow reconciled to every thing, and even to ſlave- 
0 WH ry, if not aggravated by the ſeverity of the maſter. 
„The Athenians treated their flaves with great le- 


nity; and this ſecured that ſtate from the commo+» 


tions raiſed by the ſlaves among the auftere Lace- 


dzmonians. 

I does not appear that the Nini MN 
met with any trouble from their flaves. Thoſe 
: civil broils which have been compared to the 

X Punic wars *, were the conſequence of DOE. 
diveſted themſelves of all e Mc dein 
; l | ſlaves. | 45 ef that RY af” a. 
J = A&X FRUGAL and. 3 people: commot I 
, treat their ſlaves more kindly than thoſe who are ee 


above labour. The primitive Romans uſed to 
hve, work, and eat with their ſlaves; in wen, 


* Sicily; ſays Florus, ſaſſered more in the ſeryile than in the Fo. 
"ems | 3 r 3:4 Þ 
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they behaved towards them with juſtice and hu- 
manity. The greateſt puniſhment they made them 
ſuffer, was to make them paſs before their neigh · 
bours with a forked piece of wood on their backs. 
Their manners were ſufficient to ſecure the ſideli· 
ty of their n ü nN was no r the "or 
0955 7457 2: 
Bur when the Romans e e ee 
when their ſlaves were no longer the companions 
of their labour, but the inſtruments of their luxu- 
ry and pride; as they then wanted morals, they 
had need of laws. It was even neceſſary for theſe 
laws to be of the moſt cruel: kind, in order to e- 
ſtabliſn the ſafety of thoſe ſavage maſters, who lived 
n their ſlaves as in the midſt of enemies. 
TRE made the Syllanian e eee 
and other laws * which: decreed, that- when a ma- 
ſter was murdered, all the ſlaves under the ſame 
roof, or in any place ſo near the houſe, as to be 
within the hearing of man's voice, ſhould nam 
_diſtinQtion be condemned to die- Thoſe who, in 
this caſe, ſheltered. a ſlave, in order to ſave bim, 
were puniſhed as murderers $; he whom his ma- 
ſter commanded to kill him, and who obeyed, was 
reputed guilty; even he who did not hinder him 
from killing himſelf, was liable to be puniſhed “. 
If a maſter was murdered on a journey, they put 
to death I thoſe who were with him, and thoſe who 
T: All theſe laws took place even againſt * 


. 


4 See the whole tile of tho Senat Conf. Sl. in fl. 
bs is Leg: fiquis, ſeQ, 12. f de Senat: Confult: Syllen. 
1 When Antony ordered Eros to kill him, it was the fame as or- 
5 ik him to kill himſelf, bceauſe if he had obeyed, vs: 642% nh 
e puniſhed as the murderer of his maſter.” s © | 
Leg 1. feft. 22 fl. de Senat. Conſult, Bü. | 
q Leg. $4602 roman 
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ſons AM innocence was proved; the intent of. 
them was to inſpire their ſlaves with. a great reſpect, 


for their maſter. They were not dependent on 
the civil government, but on a fault or imperfec- 

tion of the civil government. - They were, not de - 
rived from the equity of civil laws, ſince they were 
contrary to the principle of thoſe laws. They 


were properly founded on the principles of war, 
with this difference, that the enemies were in the 


boſom of the ſtate. The Syllanian Senatus · Con · 


| ſultum was derived from the law of nations, which 


requires. that a ſociety, W ieren We 
be preſer ve. 2 peeing 
Er is a ubm in 1 3 . PRA 
giſtrates thus find themſelves under a neceſſity, of 
making cruel laws: becauſe they have rendered o- 
bedience difficult, they are obliged to increaſe the 
penalty of diſobedience, or to ſuſpect the ſlave's fi- 
delity. A prudent legiſlator foreſces the bad con - 
ſequences of rendering the legiſlature terrible. The 


| ſlaves amongſt the Romans could have no conſi- 
dence in the laws; and ee the, n N 5 
| benennen, de Brit robe td > et 
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IHE magiſt:ate ought to take care "chat" ie - 


ſlave has his food and ie and this 


- ſhould be regulated NW. 
Tux laws ought to provide that care be gien 


of them in ſickneſs and old age. Claudius # „ 


creed, that the ſlaves, hos in | ickneſe, had. been, 
1 * Xiphi i Cladio, - 
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maſter; it was neceffary therefore that the law 
ſhould ordain thoſe formalities, which remove ar 
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abandoned by their maſters, ſhould; in caſe” they 


recovered, be emancipated. This law inſured their 


liberty; but ſhould not there have been likewiſe 


fome care taken to preſerve their lives? 
WHEN the law allowed a maſter to take away 


a life of his flave, he was inveſted with power 


which he ought to exerciſe as judge, and not as 


fuſpicion of an act of violence. 

Wren fathers, at Rome, were no has IO 

4 to put their children to death, the magiſtrates 
ordained the & puniſhment which the father would 
have inflicted. A like cuſtom between the maſter 
and his flaves would be highly reafonable in a 
country where maſters have the power of life and 
death. 
Tux law of Moſes was vaſtly ſevere. If a man 
ce ftruck his ſervant ſo that he died under his hand, 
he was to be puniſhed; but if he ſurvived a day 
« or two, no puniſhment enfued, becauſe he was 
© his money 5.“ Strange, that a civil ien 
ſhould thus relax the law of nature! 

-By a law of the Greeks + a ver" too PREVI 
a by his maſter, might inſiſt upon being ſold 


to another. In former times there was a law of 


the ſame nature at Rome. A maſter diſ- 


pleaſed with his ſlave and a ſlave with his maſler, 


ought to be ſeparated. 
 Wauen * a citizen uſes the flave of another ith 


-ander, 

. 08; e . 
+ Plutarch on ſuperſtition. 

0 6 — Fins; Fiſtitut. Lib. 1. fit. 7. 
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n . inthe Cole + patria potefte by the emperor Alex 


| er. 5 1 
the latter ought to have the liberty of b 
ing before the judge. The laws F of Plato and ef 


either inſults or injuries. | 
| miſery, that they were not only the flaves of a ci- + 
| tizen, but of the public likewiſe; they belonged to- 
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moſt nations took away from flaves the right of 


tural defence. 
ſhould give them a civil defence. 


Ar Sparta, ſlaves could have no juſtice ab * 
So exceſhve was their 


all, as well as to one. At Rome, when they con- 
ſidered the injury done to a flave, they had regard 
only to the v intereſt of the maſter. In the breach 
of the Aquilian law, they confounded a wound 


| given to a beaſt, and that given to a flare; they 


regarded only the diminution of their value. At 


Athens +, he who had abufed the flave of another 
was puniſhed ſeverely, and ſometimes even with 
death. The law of Athens was very vcaſonable, 
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of Hfrenchiſements.. 


TT i is eaſy to perceive that many * is 2 
lican government create a neceſſity of making 
many free. The evil is, if they have too great a 


number of ſlaves, they cannot keep them in due 
bounds; if they have too many freedmen, they ean · 


— eee 


pit 


4 This was frequently the ſpirit of the en ee who 


came out of Germany, as may be ſeen by their codes 


7 + Demuſthenes. Grat. contra Mediam, pe 610, edition of trankfor 
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. beſides, it may be as much in r fram the 
* multitude of freedmen, -as from that of ſlaves. It 
i neceſſary therefore that the law N obſerve 
| theſe two inconveniencies. 
Tn ſeveral laws and decrees the . "HER 
at Rome; both for and againſt flaves, ſometimes to 
mit, and at other times to facilitate their infran- 
ehiſement, + plainly ſhew the /- embaraſſment in- 
which they found themſelves in this refpet. There 
were even times in which they durſt not make. 
ws. When under Nero“ they demanded of the 
ſenate a permiſſion for the maſters to reduce again 
to ſlavery the ungrateſul freedmen, the emperòr 
declared that it was their duty to decide the affairs. 
cFindividials, and to make no general decree. 
Mvcn leſs can I determine what ought to be the 
regulations of a good republic in ſuch an affair; 
this depends on too many circumſtances. © Let us. 
however make ſome refleCtions.. om 
A-CONSIDERABLE number of freedmen ought 
not ſuddenly to be made by a general law. We 
know that among the Volfinienſes $ the freedmen 
becoming maſters of the ſuffrages, enacted a ſean- 
dalous law, which gave them the right of lying the 
firft night with the young women married to the 
fre- born. 2 N 
" TyrrE are many ways of infenſbly 8 
bew citizens into a republic. The laws may fa- 
vour the aequiring a peculium, and put flaves into 
a condition of buying their liberty: they may pre- 
ſeribe a term to ſervitude like thoſe of Moſes, which 
limited that. of the + Hebrew ſlaves to fix years. It 
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* Annals of Tacitus, lib. 13. 
+ Freinſnemius s Supplement, ad Deead, lb. 8. 
1 Exod, xx 
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40 infranchiſe widen. apy? e 
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Qt, | 
ſtry, are den of gettin ga ſubſiſtencesz 


vil may be even cured in its root: as a great num | 


ber of ſlaves are connected with the ſeveral em- 
ployments which are given them; to divide amongſt 
the free- born a part of theſe employments, com 
merce or navigation, for Inſtance, 1 is leſſening the 


number of flaves. 


Wuen there are many Fee, it is 7. 


ö ry that the civil laws ſhould determine what they 


owe to their patron, 6r that theſe duties fliould. * 
fired by the / contract of infranchiſement. 

Tr is certain that their condition ſhould be more 
favoured in the civil, than in the political ſtate z 
becauſe, even in a Popular government, the power 
ought: not to fall into the hands of the. common 


people. 
Ar Rome, 1105 they bad fo many fieedinia, 


the political Jaws relative to them were admirable. 


They gave them very little, and excluded them al- 
moſt from nothing: they had even a ſhare in the 
legiſlature, but the reſotutians they were. capable 
of taking were almoſt of no weight. They wight 
bear a part in the public offices, and even in the 
dignity of the prieſthood ; but this privilege was 
in ſome manner rendered uſeleſs by the diſadyan- 
tages they had to encounter in the elections. They 
had a right to enter into the army; but they were 
to be regiſtered in a certain claſs of the cenſus, be- 
fore they could be ſoldiers. Nothing prevented 


the +freedmen from being united by marriage with 


the families of the free · born but they were not 


+ 4 os Tackus db 3». +4 
+ Auguſtus's ſpeech. in Dio, lib. $6. 


ator indus © 
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ee © H 4 P. XVII. 22 15 to. 4: 
wa -/ F reedmen. and E: un 3 5 | 


r r See it is. of- 
ten of advantage, that the firuation of the 
freedmen, be but. little below that of the free · born, 
Af. that the laws be. calculated to remove a diſlike 
of their condition. But in a deſpctic government, 
where luxury and arbitrary power prevail, they 
have nothing to do in this reſpect; the freedmen 
. find themſelves Dn the free · born. 
They rule in the court of the prince, and in- the 
palaces of the great; and as they ſtudy the foibles, 
and not the virtues of their maſter, they lead bim 
intirely by the former, not by the latter. Such 
were the freedmen of Rome in the times of the 
emperors. 

WHEN the chief ſlaves are 1 let never 
5 many privileges be granted them, they can 
hardly be regarded as freedmen. For as they are 
incapable of having a family of their own, they are 
naturally attached to that of another; and it is on- 
ly by a kind, of fiction that they are conſidered as 
"Citizens. 

An} ND yet there are countries. where the 855 

cy. is intirely i in their hands. ** In * Tonquin, 

« fays Dampier +, all the mandarins, civil. and mi- 


Ry... It was formerly the ſame in China. The two Mahometan A- 
rabs who travelled thither in the ninth century, make uſe of 9 | 
eunuch, whenever they ſpeak FRAIL | 

+ Vol. 3. wa 4 


As 92 
N 


f * 
1 * * 


worm: 1. 4 Ws, 


ſter or the prince profis in he « end 'y this very = 
1: 5 paſſion. 24 1 
1 H likewiſe tells us that in this uit. 
„ nuchs cannot live without women, and therefore 
marry. The law which permits their marriage 
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44 may be founded partly on their reſpect for theſe 
— Fa eunuchs, and partly on their content, of the fair- 5 
i ſex. 
ag Txvs they are truſted with the magiſtracy, be- 
ent, cauſe they have no family; and allowed to 0 mare 
hey becauſe they are magiſtrates. | | 
"Hil THEN it is that the ſenſe which remains would 2 
0 fain ſ upply that which they have loſt; and the en- Pr 
he terprizes of deſpair. become a kind of enjoyment. he 
les, 90 in Milton, that ſpirit who has nothing left but _ 
Thy deſires, enraged at his degradation, would make uſe 1 
* of his i impotency itſelf. 5 | 
3 WE fee in the hiſtory of China a = — 

| of laws to deprive eunuchs of all civil and military 
5 employments; but they always returned to them : 

| again, It ſeems as if the eunuchs PIE SN 


ws 


a neceſſary evil. 
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How the Laws of domeſtic avi 55 a Relation 
to the Nature of the a 


. 
Of domeſtic Servitude. 


LAVES are eſtabliſned for the family; but 

they are not a part of it. Thus I diſtinguiſh 
their ſervitude from that which the women ſuffer 
in ſome countries, and which 1 ſhall Properly WY 
domeſtic ſervitude. | 


CHAP. I. 55 


That in the Southern Countries there i a "het 
Inequality between the two Sexes. 


OMEN are * marriageableat eight, n nine, 

'or ten years of age in warm countries; 

thus, in thoſe climates, infancy and marriage ge- 
nerally go together. They are old at twenty: Their 
reaſon therefore never accompanies their beauty. 
When beauty demands the empire, the want of 
reaſon forbids the claim; when reaſon is obtained, 


* Muhomet marrie ] Cadhisja at five, and took her to his bed at 
eight years of age In the hot countries of Arabia and the Indies, 
girls are marriages! le at eight years of age, and are brought to bed 
tire year after. Prideaux. Life of Mabomet We fee women in the 
king m of .Alzicrs pregnant at nine, ten, and eleven, years of age. 
FH of the Kingdom of Algicrs, by Lief de Tuſſis, p. 61. 


* 


| CHAP, u. 0 F. L 4 8. . _— 
; bang is no more. "Theſe women ought then @ 09 
be in a tate of dependence; for reaſon cannot pro- 
cure in old age that empire which even youth and 
TR beauty could not give. It is therefore very natu- 
nal, that in theſe places, a man, when no law op- 


{ation | poſes it, ſhould leave one wife to take another and 
that polygamy ſhould be introduced, „ 

8 II temperate climates, where the charms of wo- 

Noe men are beſt preſerved, where they arrive later at 

maturity, and have children at a more advanced 

ſeaſon of life, the old age of their huſbands in ſome 

degree follows theirs; and as they have more rea- 

* ſon and knowledge at the time of marriage, if it be 

but 
in | only -on account of their having continued longer 
2 85 | in life, it muſt naturally introduce a kind of equa- 


fity between the two ſexes, and, in conſequence -of 


this, the law of having only one wife. 

In cold climates, the almoſt neceſſary cuſtom of 
drinking ſtrong liquors eſtabliſhes intemperan ce 
amongſt men. Women, who in this reſpect have 


ural a natural reſtraint becauſe they are always on the 
defenſive, have enen the een of tenſes. b o- 
; | ver Thom, 
ine, Nrunx, which has diſtinguiſhed men by the 
ies; | reaſon and bodily ſtrength, has ſet no other baung 
ge- | to their power than thoſe of this ſtrength and rea- 
heir ſon. It has given charms to women, and ordain- 
uty. ed that their aſcendant over man ſhall end with 
of A theſe charms; But in hot countries, theſe are found 
ed, me the beginning, and never in the ROD, 
* of life. 
. a Tus the law which allows only one wits is 
bed WW phyſically conformable to the climate of Bun, 
he and not to that of Aſia. This is the reaſon why. 
ago; | Mahometdniſin was fo ealily eſtabliſhed in, e 
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end with uch difficulty extended in Europe; why 
Chriſtianity is maintained in Europe, and has been 
deftroyed in Aſia; and, in ſhort, why the Mahome- 
tans have made ſuch progreſs in China, and the 
Chriftians ſo little. Human reaſons however are 
ſubordinate to that ſupreme cauſe, who does what- 
ever he pleaſes, and renders every thing ſubſervi- 
ent to his will. 

- SOME ticular reaſons induced 8 1 
- permit polygamy: in the empire. That law, fo 
improper for our climates, was abrogated + by The- 
odoſius, Arcadius, and Honorius. : 


CHA P. III. 
„un; 
That 4 Plurality af Wives greatly depends on | the 


Aen. of ſupporting them. 


HOU GH in countries where polygamy is 
once eſſabliſned, the number of wives is chief. 
1y determined by the opulence of the huſband; yet 
it cannot be ſaid that opulence eſtabliſhed polyga- 
my in thoſe ſtates; ſince poverty may produce the 
ſame effect, as 1 Gallprove when at NPE to ſpeak of 
the ſavages. 
PoLYGAMY in zowerſsl a nations is les a luxu- 
ry in itſelf, than the occaſion of great luxury. In 
warm countries they have few wants, and it coſts 
little to maintain a wife and children; they may 
therefore have a great number of wives. 


* See. Jornandes de Regno & temper. Succeſ, and the cell Hit 
torians. 


2 See law 7 of the Code de Judeis & Celicalis, and Nov. 18. e. 4. 

8 la Ceylon a man may live on ten ſols a month; they eat no- 
ding chere but ri: o and fiſh, Culletriam of veyages made to eſtabliſh an 
India Company. fa 
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CHAP. Tv. 


Sc hat the Law of Polygamy i is an of ir that e depends 
| on Calculation. 55 


a cco RD IN G to the See made in 
I ſeveral parts of Europe, there are here born 
more boys than girls 4 on the contrary, by the ac- 
counts we have of Aſia, there are there born mote 
+ girls than boys. The law which in Europe per- 
mits only one wife, and that in Aſia which allows 
ſeveral, hade nn certain knee to oe: cli- 
mite. . ee eee 2 4 77 
In the cold climates of rg a are "wi as 
in Europe, more males than females; and from 
hence, ſay the $ Lamas, is derived the reaſon of that 
law, which amongſt them ne a woman to have 
| many huſbands.  -- >. PB 
Bu r it is difficult for me to believe that: there 
are many countries, where the diſproportion can be 
great enough for any exigency to juſtify the intro- 
ducing either the law in favour of many wives, or 
that of many huſbands. This would only imply, 
* a ene - dete or even a 5 or 


+ Dr. Arbuthnot finds that in England the number of boys: . 
ceeds that of girls; but people have been to blame to conclude _ | 
the caſe is the ſame in all climates. 
ce Kempfer, who relates that upon numbering the ro of 

N leaco, there were found 182072 males and 223573 men 

'$ Du Halle's Hiſt. of China, Vol. 4. 

4 Albureir-el-haſſen. one of the Mahometan Arabs, aun 1 VF 
ninth century, went into India and China, thought this cuſtom a prd- | 
ſtitution. And indeed nothing could be more e contrary to the 3 
a Mahometan. 


Vol. II. h - C : | \ 


52 THE $PIRIT BOOK Kr. 
men, is moreconformable to nature in certain coun- 
tries than in others. ; 


I cenrxss, that if what hiſtory tells us ones e 


that, at Bantam + there are ten women to one man, 
this muſt be a caſe particularly favourable to 20 


Ty 


In all this I only give their reaſons, but do not | 


Jultify their cuſtoms. 


Af 
- 


ae CHAP, v. 
The reaſon . 8 Law Malabar. | 


he tribe of the 5 Naires, on the _ of Mas : 
9 the men ean have only one wife, while 


2 woman may have ſeveral huſbands. The origin 
of this cuſtom is not, I believe, difficult to diſcover. 
"The Naires are the tribe of nobles, who are the ſol- 


diers of all thoſe nations. In Europe, ſoldiers are 


-Prohibited from marrying in Malabar; where the 


climate requires greater indulgence, they are ſatis- 
Red with renderin - marriage as little burthenſome 
to them as poſh they give one wife amongſt 


ſeveral men; which of courſe diminiſhes the at» · 


tachment to à family, and the cares of houſe-keep- 
ing, and leaves them i in the free e of a mi- 


a n 


or e. the-eſtabliſhment of an lodis Com. 
-pany, Vol, J. 

- $ Sce Francis Pirard, c. 27. Edifyiog Letters, 1 
le&jan an cke Mailcami on the eoaſt of Malabar. This is oonſidered 
azan abuſe of the military profeſſion, as # ps kee 
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; CHAP. YI. L | 
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"OM AP 
of Polygam y conſidered in itſelf. 


FITH 1 to polygamy i in general, in 
 dependently of the circumſtances which 


may * it tolerable, it is not of the leaſt ſer= 
vice to mankind, nor to either of the two ſexes, 
whether it be that which abuſes, or that which is 
abuſed. Neither is it of ſervice to the children; | 
for one of its greateſt inconveniencies is, that the 
father and mother cannot have the ſame affection 
for their offspring; a father cannot. love twenty 
children with the fame tenderneſs as a mother can 
love two. It is much worſe when a wife has ſe- 
veral huſbands; for then paternal love is only held 1 
by this opinion, that a father may believe, if he will,  -} 
or that others may believe, * ner n * =o 
long to him. 
IT is faid that the erbpweniof 8 wo- 
men of all colours, white, black, and tawny, in 2 
his ſeraglio. But the yetek has Aa Ne of a — 
ſingle colour. "Ir | . 
Bs ID Rs, the polieſon a inp not 
always prevent their entertaining deſires # for thoſe 
of others: jit is with luſt as with avarice, whoſe 
thirſt increaſes by the acquiſition of treaſure. | 
Ix the reign o Juſtinian, ſeveral | voor? es 
diſpleaſed with the conſtraint of Chriſtianity, re- 
tired into Perſia, What ſtruck them the moſt, 


fays Agathias +, was, that polygamy 4s! remind 


| $ Thisls the reaſon why women in the et nie bt - 
cealed. f 
OP Life and ads of Jade, . 403. . Lf 
G 1 


32 THE/SPIRIT BOOK, XVI. 
amongſt men, who did not even abſtain from a- 
Alultery. o | 
Mar I,nct oy that. a plurality of wives 1 to 
that paſſion which nature forbids? for one depra- 
ration always draws on another. I remember, that 
in the revolution which happened at Conſtantino- 
ple, when ſultan Achmet was depoſed, hiſtory ſays, 
that the people having plundered the Kiaya's houſe, 
they found not a ſingle woman; they tell us that 
at + Algiers, in the na Pare of their ſeraglios, 1 
they have none at. all. | 24 | 


133 =! H A 1 i VII. 
of an Equality of treatment in Caſe fig NY: Wives 


ROM the law witch: allowed a plurality of 

wives, followed that of an equal behaviour * 

to each. Mahomet, who permitted four, would 1 
have every thing, as proviſions, dreſs, and conju- 
gal duty, equally divided between them. This 
law is alſo in force in the Maldivian iſles 5, where 
N are at liberty to marry three xives. 

Tux law of Moſes J even declares, that ifs any 
one has married his ſon to:aTlave, and this ſon ſhould : 
afterwards eſpouſe a free woman, her food, her 
raiment, and her duty of marriage, {hall he not 
diminiſh. They might give more to the new wife: 
but the firſt Was e e leſs than ſhe had 1720 3 
Lore. l Toy g I 


| | #80. of Alger by tene de ru. EET e f 
18 — See Pirard, c. 2. | | 
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5 h -e 11 A P. VII. tht "1570 brian” 
"of the Separation of Women from Men. 


HE immenſe. number of wives poſſeſſed by | 
thoſe who live in rich and voluptuous coun- 
tries, is a conſequence of the law of polygamy. 
Their ſeparation from men, and their cloſe con- 
1 naturally follow from the greatneſs of 
this number. Domeſtic order renders this neceſ- 
ſary; thus an inſolvent debtor ſeeks to conceal him- 
_ elf from the purſuit: of bis creditors... There are 
| elimates, where the impulſes, of nature bave Tuch. 
force that morality has almoſt none. If a man be 
left with ; a, WOMAN, the temptation and the fall will 
be the fame thing; the attack certain, the refiſtance 
none. In theſe countries, inſtead of. -prec cepts, thex 
. have recourſe to bolts and bars. 8 
OR of the Chineſe claſſic authors conſiders the 
man as 2. prodigy of virtue, who finding. a woman 
alone in an TIS. can forbear making ule of 


force 79 
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THE oonünton of Gems: is moderate, equal, 
mild, and aue n in a u href N 


i» It *P an ademirable. touch-ſtone, to bd by one's ſelf a' a e | 
4 and to know the right ener; or to ſee a beautiful woman in a 
lonely apartment; or to hear the cries of an enemy, who mult pe- 


_ 4 riſh without our affiſtance.” Trenſlation of a Chineſe piece of mo- 


_— which way be ſeen in Du Halde, Vol. 3. p. 151. 
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thing parzakes of the benefit of public liberty. An 


empire over the women cannot, amongſt them, be 


ſo well exerted; and where the climate demands 
this empire, it is moſt agreeable to a monarchical 
government. This is one of the reaſons why it has 
always been difficult to. > eſtabliſh a popular 19 a 
ment in the caſt. 


Ox the contrary, the flavery of women. is per- 


ed conformable to the genius of a deſpotic go- 
vernment, which delights in treating all with ſe- 


verity. Thus at all times we have ſeen in Afiado- 


meſtic ſlavery, and deſpotic government, walk hand 
in hand with an equal pace. | 

In a government vhich requires, above all things, 
that a particular regard be paid to its tranquillity, 
and where the extreme ſubordination calls for peace, 
it 1s abſolutely neceſſary to ſhut up the women; for 
their intrigues would prove fatal to their huſbands. 


A government which has not time to examine in- 


to the conduct of its ſubjects, views them with a 


ſuſpicious eye, only becauſe they appear, and ſuffer 


themſelves to be known. 


LET us only ſuppoſe that the levity of mind, 


the indiſcretions, the taſtes and caprices of our wo- 
men, attended by their paſſions of a higher, and a 
lower kind, with all their active fire, and in that 
full liberty with which they appear amongſt us, 
were conveyed into an eaſtern government, where 


would be the father of a family who could enjoy 

a moment's repoſe ? the men would be every where 
ſuſpected, every where enemies; the ſtate would be 

- overwhelmed, and the . Wal witk 


rivers * blood. 
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The Principle on 2 the Morals of the Eaft are of 
; coca 


= the cafe of a e Wy wives, „ che more 
a. family ceaſes to be united, the more ought 
the laws to reunite its detached parts in a common 
center; and the greater the diverſity of intereſts, 
the more neceſſary it is for the laws to iy them . 
back to a common intereſt. ä 


Tus is more particularly done by . 


he women ſhould not only be ſeparated from the 


men by the walls of the houſe; but they ought 


likewiſe to be ſeparated in the ſame incloſure, in 
fuch a manner that each may have a diſtinct houſ- 
hold in the ſume family. From hence eacli derives 
all that relates to the practice of morality, modeſty, 
ehaſtity, reſerve, ſilence, peace, dependence, re- 
ſpect, and love; and, in a word, a general direc- 
tion of her thoughts to that which in its own nature 
is a thing. of the. greateſt: importance, a n and | 
intire attachment to her family. x 
 WoMExN: have naturally ſo many duties to fulkit;. 
duties: which are peculiarly theirs, that they can- 


not be ſufficiently excluded'from every thing that 


goes by the name of amuſements; and from every 


3 __ which we call buſineſs. 


Wn find the manners more pure in the fond 


ö parts of the eaſt, in proportion as the conſinement 


of women is more ſtrictiy obferved. In large 
kingdoms, there are neceſſarily great lords. The 
greater their wealth, the more enlarged is thein a- 


"RT of CY their wives in an. exact confige- 


C4 


56 THE SPIRIT ook xv. 
ment, and of preventing them from entering again 
into ſociety. From hence it proceeds, that in the 
empires of Turky, Perſia, of the Mogul, China, 
and Japan, the manners of their wives are admi- 
rable. 0 | | 
Bo r the caſe is * Aigen; in India, where 
2 multitude of Wands, and the fituation of the land, 
have divided the country into an infinite number of 
petty ſtates, which from cauſes that we have not 
here room to mention, afe rendered deſpotic. 
TERRE are none there but wretches, ſome pil- 
laging, and others pillaged. Their grandees have 
very moderate fortunes; and thoſe whom they call 
rich, have only a bare ſubſiſtence, The confine-" 
ment of their women cannot therefore be very ſtrict; 
nor can they make uſe of any great precautions to 
keep them within due bounds; from hence it pro- 
ceeds that the corruption of their manners is hard- 
17 to be conceived. #74 IS 
WE. may there ſee to what an extreme ha vices 
of a climate indulged in the full liberty will carry 
licentiouſneſs. It is there that nature has a force, 
and modeſty a weakneſs, which exceeds all compre- 
henſion. At Patan “ the wanton deſires + of the 
women are ſo outragious, that the men are obliged 
to 8 certain enn to ſhelter them ** 


| ud coll aon of ropuges for the eſabiſhment of an India company 
01. 2. 2. . 
IS + a wes Maldivian ifles the fathers marry their daughters at ten | 
1 : and eleven years of age, becauſcit is a great ſin, ſay they, to ſufſer them 
to endure the want of a huſband, See Pirard, c. 12. At Bantam as | 
ſoon as a girl is twelve or thirteen yearsold, ſhe muſt be married, if 
they would not have.her lead a debauched life. nega hed 


for ee a tha India PE: 748. 


: 
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their deſigns. According to Mr. Smith * things 


are not better conducted in the petty kingdoms of 


Guinea. In theſe countries, the two ſexes laſe « e- 
ven gs nnen propetly det to each. 


Rel e 
CHAP. XI. e e 


* 


T i is not 1 a alle of wa” which i in cer- 
bY tain places of the eaſt, requires their confine- 
ment, but alſo the climate itſelf. Thoſe who con- 
fider the dreadful crimes, the treachery, the dark 


villanies, the poiſonings, the aſſaſſinations, which 


the liberty of women has occaſioned at Goa, and in 
the Portugueſe ſettlements in the Indies, where re· 
ligion allows only one wife; and who, compares 
them with the i innocence and purity, of manners of; 
the women, of Turky, Perſia, Indoſtan, China, and 
Japan, will clearly ſee that it is often as neceflary 


to ſeparate , them from the men,. when they have 
but one, as when they have ſeveral. 


THEsE are things which ought to be decided by 
the climate. What purpoſe would it anſwer to 
ſhut up women in, our northern countries, where i 
their manners are naturally good; where all their 
paſſions are calm; and where love rules over the 
heart with ſo ese and 1 an empire, that 


* 


» 1 to Guinea, * 1 1 When the women Rant 
«to meet with a man. they lay hold of him, and threaten to make 
* a complaint to their huſbands, if he light their addreſſes, They 
ſteab in to a man's bed, and wake him; and if hie refuſes to com ly 
wich their deſires, Bey threaten to n eee * e 
* in flograuti, * VV 3 

Wn eee te 


* 
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the leaſt en of gere nene to > con 
1 150 ; 
Bi! is ditions to: livei in thoſe hats which 
allowil ſuch freedom of converſe, where that ſex 
which has moſt charms ſeems to imbelliſh ſociety, 
and where wives reſerving themſelves for the plea- 
| ſures of one, contribute to the amuſement of all. 


„„ 1 
45 1 natural  Modefty. el 


LL nations are equally agreed in Ou con- 
(© tempt and ignominy on the incontinence of 
women. Nature has dictated this-to all. She has 


eſtabliſhed the attack, and ſhe has eſtabliſhed too 5 


the refiſtance; and having implanted defires in both, 
ſhe has giyen boldneſs to the one, and to the other 
mame. gh To individuals ſhe has granted a long ſuc- 
to continue the ſpecics, ſhe has n only . mo- 
. : 

Tr i is then far from being true, thatto be incon- 
tinent is to follow the Jaws of nature; on the con- 
trary, it is a violation of theſe laws, which can be 
obſerved only by behaving with Knee and dif- 
cretion.. 

* Bes1DES, it is natural for intelligent beings to 
ſeel their imperfections. Nature has therefore fix- 
ed Thame 1 in our minds, a ſhame of our Were: 
tions. i 
| Wand 8 the phyſical; Sone of certain 7 
climates violates the natural law of the two ſexes, 
and that of intelligent beings; it belongs to the 
legiſlature to make civil e * a view of op- 


. 


from.love itſelf. Tbe other depends only on man- 


rer PR of che climate, a and  r-fabiig 
the eee 14 ont n 


e 


CHAP. XI. ee 
Of Jealouſy. 


"ITH' pe to nations we . to di- 
ſtinguiſh between the paſſion of jealouſy,. - : 
and a Fealouly ariſing: from cuſtoms, manners, and 
laws. The one is a hot raging: fever; the other, 
cold,. but. ſometimes terrible, may be joined with 
indifference and contempt. 
Tus one, an abuſe of love, derives its So 


ners, on the cuſtoms of à nation, on the laws of 

the country, and frequently even on religion -. 
Ir is generally the effect of the phyſical power 

of the climate; and at the ſame time, the nn, 


of 2 SN . 


e H A P. XIV. 
o ” Earn» manner of Domeſtic Government: 


VES. are ſo ow . in x the eaſt, 
that they cannot have the power of do- 
meſtic government. This care is therefore com- 
mitted to the eunuchs, whom they intruſt wich 
their keys, and the management of their families. 
In Perba, ſays Sir John Chardin, married women 
are furniſhed with cloaths as they want them, 


* Mahomet deſi red his followers to watch. their wives; a certain 
Iman when . eee. Ae 
„ 5 f | 

cc 
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cc after the manner of children.” Thus that care 
which ſeems ſo well to become them, that care 
which every where elſe is the chief of their con- 
cCerns, does not at all regard them. 


4 


CH AP. XV. 
A Divorce and Repudiation. LF. : 


= 
g 13 


H. ERE ; is this e benen a divorce 


N and a repudiation, that the former is made by 
mutual conſent, ariſing from a mutual antipathy; 
while the latter is formed by the will and for the 

advantage of one of the two parties, independently 

of the will and advantage of the other. 


_ Trax neceſſity there is ſometimes for women to 


repudiate, and the difficulty there always is in do- 
ing it, renders that law very tyrannical, ' which gives 
this right to men, without granting it to women- 
A huſband is the maſter of the houſe; he has num- 
berleſs ways of confining his wife to her duty, or 


bol bringing her back to it; ſo that in his hands it 
ſeems as if repudiation could be only a freſh abuſe 


of power. But a wife who repudiates, only makes 


uſe of a horrible kind of remedy. It is always a 
great misfortune for her to goin ſearch of a ſecond 


| huſband, when ſhe has loſt the moſt part of her at- 
tractions with another. One of the advantages at 


tending the charms of youth in the fair ſex is, that 


in an advanced age the huſband is led to compla- 
cency and Jove 114 the remembrance of 25 mw, 
ſures.” 

IT is then a general rule, that in all countries 
where the laws have given to men the power of 
repudiating, they ovght likewiſe to grant it to wo- 


2 1 
78 
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repudiation. 


ſterility ſhould be permitted amongſt Chriſtians. 


men. Nay, in climates where women live in do- 
meſtic ſlavery, one would imagine that the lav ought 
to favour women with the right of repudiation, and 
huſbands only with that of divorce. | 

WHEN wives are ſhut up in a ſeraglio, the huſ- 
band ought not to repudiate on account of an op- 
polition of manners; it is the huſband's. fault if 
their manners are. incompatible. 

 ReyvpiaTION on account of the Pagen 
of the woman, ought never to take place but where 
there is only one wife 4: when there are many, this 
is of no importance to the huſband, 

| A Law of the Maldiyians + dave them to 
hs again a wife whom they had repudiated. A 
law of Mexico 9 forbad their being reunited under 
pain of death. The law of Mexico was more ra- 
tional than that of the Maldivians: at the time e- 
ven of the diſſolution, it attended to the perpetuity . 
of marriage; inſtead of this, the law of the Mal- 
divians ſeemed W to 1 58 with marriage and 


TRE law of Mexico admitted only of divorce. 
This was a particular reaſon for their not allowing 
thoſe who were voluntarily ſeparated, to be ever re- 
united. Repudiationſeems chiefly to proceed from 
a haſtineſs of temper, and from the dictates of paſ- 
ſion; while divorce appears to be an affair of deli- 
beration. 5 

Divorces are often of great political uſe; ag 
as to the civil A, they are e cſtabliſhed 1 for 


+ 1t does not follow from hence that repudiation on account .of 


+ They took them again preferably to any other, becauſe i in this 
caſe there was leſs expence. Pirard's Travels.” | 
$ Hiſt. of the conqueſt of Mexico, by Sclis, p 499+ 
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the advantage of the huſband eee are 
not 6e r ge . 1 


eee aro 
L Repudiation and Diverce 3 the Roman c. | 


) OMULUS. permittted a huſband to repu- 
diate his wife, if ſhe had committed adulte- 
TY, "prepared poiſon, or procured falſe keys. He 
did not grant to women the right of repudiating 
_ their huſbands. Plutarch * calls this a yer ſevere 
law. 
As the Athenian law gave 4 the power of repu- 
diation to the wife as well as-to the huſband, and 
as this right was obtained by the women amongſt. 


the primitive Romans, notwithſtanding the law of 


Romulus, it is obvious that this inftitution was one 
of thoſe which the deputies of Rome brought from 
Athens, and which were inſerted into the laws of 
the twelve tables. 

© - Cicero { ſays that the reaſons of repudiation 
ſprung from the law of the twelve tables. We can- 
not then doubt but that this law increaſed the nym- 
ber of the reaſons for repudiation e 0. 
mulus. 

THE power of divorce was likewife an „ 
ment, or at leaſt a conſequence of the law of the 
twelve tables. For from the moment that the wife 
or the huſband had ſeparately the right of repudi- 
Os there was a much ſtronger reaſon for their 


'. Life of Romulus. 

4 This was a law of Solon. 

8 Pb N ꝗ—4 Fame. ical ebe. 
dit. 2. 


a 


— 


Eni Ml. „„ „„ _ oy 
having che power of quiing mne | 
* conſent. 

Tus law did not require that they ſhould hay 
open the * cauſes of divorce. In the nature of the 
thing the reaſons for repudiation ſhould be given, 
while thoſe for a divorce are unneceffary; becauſe 
' whatever cauſes the law may admit as ſufficient to 
breaka marriage, a mutual Or mne W 
er than them all. 

TRE following fact, made mention of * Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis , Valerius Maximus g, and 
Aulus Gellius J, does not appear to me to have 
the leaſt degree of probability: though they had at 


Rome, ſay they, the power of repudiating a wife; 


yet they had fo much reſpect for the auſpices, that 


no body, for the ſpace of five hundred and twenty 
years, ever made * uſe of this right, till Carvilius 
Ruga repudiated his, becauſe of her ſterility. We 
need only be ſenſihle of the nature of the human 


mind, to perceive how very ſurpriſing it muſt be 


for a law to grant ſuch right to a whole nation, 
and yet for no body to make uſe of it. Coriola- 
nus ſetting out on his exile, adviſed his || wife to 
marry a man more happy than himſelf. We have 
juſt been ſeeing that the law of the twelve tables, 
and the manners of the Romans, greatly extended 
the law of Romulus. But of what uſe were theſe 
extenſions, r wade wie SOON 


|; * Joſtinian altered this, Nov. 127. c. 10. 

t Lib. 2» 

$ Lib, 2. c. 4. 

1 Lib 4 c. 3. 8. 

According to Dionyf. Halie. and Valerias Maximus; and five 
hundred and twenty-three according-to Anlus Gellius. Neither did 


| they agree in placing this under the ſame conſuls. 


i 8. 
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repudiate? Beſides, if the citizens had ſuch a re- 


ſpect for the auſpices, that they would never repu- 
diate, how came the legiſlators of Rome to have leſs 
than they? and how came the _ „ to 
corrupt their manner??? 

ALL that is tang i in this fact in aer 
will ſoon diſappear, only by comparing two paſſa- 
ges in Plutarch. The regal law“ allowed a huſ- 
band to repudiate in the three caſes already men- 


tioned, and, it enjoined, ſays Plutarch , that 
be wer repudiated in any other caſe, ſhould be 
© obliged to give the half of his ſubſtance to his 


ec wife, and that the other half ſhould be conſe - 
ec crated to Ceres.” They might then repudiate 


in all caſes, if they were but willing to ſubmit to 
the penalty. No body had: done this before Car- 
vilius Ruga $; who, as Plutarch ſays in anotherplace$, 


« put away his wife for her ſterility two hundred 
and thirty years after Romulus.” That is, ſhe 
was repudiated ſeventy - one years before the law 
of the twelve tables, which extended both the pow- 
er and the cauſes of repudiation. 

Tx authors I have cited ſay, that G Ru- 


| _ loved his wife; but that the cenſors made him 


take an oath to put her away, becauſe of her ſterili - 
ty, to the end that he might give children to the 
republic; and that this rendered him odious to the 


people. We muſt know the genius and temper.of 


of the Romans, before we can diſcover the real cauſe 


* 


* Plutarch's life of Romulus. 

+ Ibid, 

5 Indeed barrenneſs is not a cau ſe mentioned by the law of 3 
lus: but to all appearance, he was not ſubject to a confiſca:i ion of his 
effects, ſince he followed the orders of the cenſors. 

1 In his 9 oven Theſcus and Romulus, 


CHAP, XVI. o 11,4 M . 7 656 
of the hatred they had conceived againſt Carvilius · 
He did not ſall into diſgrace with the people for 
repudiating his wife; this was an affair that did 
not at all concern them. But Carvilius had taken 
an oath to the cenſors, that by reaſon of the bar- 
renneſs of his wife, he would repudiate her, to give 
children to the republic. This was a yoke which 
the people ſaw the cenſors were going to put upon 
them. I ſhall diſcover in the proſecution of this 
work +, the repugnance whieh they always felt to 
regulations of the like nature. But whencecan ſuch 
a contradiction betwixt thoſe authors ariſe? It is 


| becauſe Plutarch examined into a fact, 3nd . o- 


thers have related a Prodigy: 
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Ex · m u IN" 


* O O K XVII. 


How the Tame of palitical. Servitude hav ve a Rela- 
e to the Nature of the C limate. 


2 * W * J : 
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CHAP. Þ 
of Piel Servitue 


JOLITICAL ſervitude. 3 not leſs on 
the nature of the climate, than that which 


is civil and domeſtic, which ſhall preſently be de- 
 monſtrated. 


% 
The Difference between Nations in Point of Courage: 


HAT. great heat enervates the ſtrength and 

courage of men, and that in cold climates- 
they have a certain vigour. of body and mind, which 
renders them patientand intrepid, and qualifies them 
for arduous enterprizes, bas been already obſerved. 
This remark holds good not only between different 
nations; but even in the different parts of the ſame 
country. In the north of China“ people are more 
courageous than thoſe in the ſouth; and thoſe in 
the ſouth of Corea + are not fo brave as thoſe in. 
the north. ; e 1 EM 
„Du Halde, vol. 2. p. 114. W | 

+ The Chineſe books make mention ofthis; Hd, Vol 1. p. 448. 


—— 


cnay. 111. E 1 © * 
WI 3 not then to be ſurprized; that the 


ee of the people in hot elimates has almoſt 


always rendered them flaves; and that the bravery. | 


of thoſe in cold climates has enabled them to main- 
tain their liberties. This is an W 
from a natural cauſe. | 

Tn1s has likewiſe been found true in America; 
the deſpotic empires of Mexico and Peru were neat 
the Line, and almaſt all the little free nations were, 


. 


CHAP. ne.” 
ef the Clmate of di. 


THE eta iellers % . us, 6c as 
| © the vaſt continent of the north of Aſia, 
« which extends from forty degrees, or thereabouts, 


© to the pole, and from the frontiers of Muſcovy 
„ even ta the eaſtern. ocean, is in an extremely 


bc cold climate: that this large tract of land is 
“ divided by a chain of mountains whieh run from 
« weſt to eaſt, leaving Siberia on the north, and 


Great Tartary on the ſouth; that the climate 
« of Siberia ia ſo cold, that, excepting a few pla- 


6 ces, it is unſuſceptible of cultivation; and that 


c though: the Ruſſians have ſettlements all along 
ts the Iitis, they cultivate nothing; that this coun · 


cc try produces only ſome. ſmall firs and ſhrubs; 


< that the natives of the country are divided into. 


«© wretched hords or tribes, like thoſe of Canada; 
te that the reaſon of this cold proceeds, on the one 


< hand, from the height of the land, and on the o- 


* 1 9, the Hiſt, of the he Tarts, 0 
| Do Hake, Vol tv 
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ther, from the mountains, which, in proportion 
&© as they run from ſouth to north, are levelled, in 
- © ſuch a manner, that the north wind every where 
{© blows without oppoſition; that this wind which 
© renders Nova Zembla uninhabitable, blowing 1 in 
Siberia makes it a barren waſte; that in Europe, 
on the contrary, the mountains of Norway and 
« Lapland are excellent bultrarks, which cover the 


© northern countries from the wind; ſo that at Stock- 


« holm, which is about fifty-nine.degrees latitude, 


 & the earth produces plants, fruits, and corn; and 


© that about Abo, which is ſixty-ane degrees, and 
ct even to ſixty- three and ſixty- four, there are mines 
« of filver, and the land is fruitful enough.” | 

Wx ſee likewiſe in theſe relations, that Great | 


Fartary, ſituated to the ſouth of Siberia, is alſo 


t exceeding cold, that the country will not admit 
of cultivation; that nothing can be found but 
paſturage for their flocks and herds; that trees 
«will not grow there, but. only brambles, as in 
Iceland; that there are near China and India ſome 
countries where there grows a kind of,millet, but 


e that neither corn nor rice will ripen; that there 
e is ſcarcely a place in Chineſe Tartary at forty- 


«three, forty-four, and forty-five degrees, where 
i it does not freeze ſeven or eight months in the 
t year, ſo that it is as cold as Iceland, though it 
56 might be imagined, from its ſituation, to be as 


< hot as. the ſouth of France; that there are no ci- 


e ties, except four or five towards the eaſtern oce- 
& an, and ſome which the Chineſe, for political rea- 
« ſons, have built near China; that in the reſt of 
«© Great Tartary, there are only a few fituated in 
6 Buchar, Furqueſtan, and Cathay; that the reaſon 
« of this extreme cold proceeds from the nature of 
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« the nitrous earth, full of ſaltpetre, and ſand, and 


6 more particularly from the height of the land. 


KLE Father Verbieſt found, that a certain place eighty 


40 leagues north of the great wall towards the ſource 
4 of Kavamhuram, exceeded the height of the ſea 
« near Pekin three thouſand geometrical paces; 
be that this height * is the cauſe that though almoſt 


| «© all the great rivers of Aſia have their ſource in 
„ this country, there is however ſo great a want 


« of water, that it can be inhaled es near the 1 ri- 


40 vers and lakes.“ | 
| Tres facts being laid down, 1 reaſon mus. A- 


Gia has properly notemperate zone, as the places fi- 


tuated in a very cold climate immediately touch 
upon thoſe which are extremely hot, that is Turky, 
Perſia, India, China, Corea, and Japan. —5 


IN Europe, on the contrary, the temperate zone 


is very extenſi ve, though ſituated in climates wide- 
Iy different from each other; there being no affi- 


nity between the climates of Spain and Italy, and- | 


thoſe of Norway and Sweden. But as the climate 


grows inſenſibly cold upon ouradvancingf from ſouth 
to north, nearly i in proportion to the latitude of 


each country; it thence follows that each reſem- 
bles the country joining to it, that there is no very 
extraordinary difference between them, and that, 
as T have juſt faid, the dang Rods Zone is TR 
tende. 


nations are oppoſed to the weak; the warlike, 


brave, and active people touch nen on 
thoſe who are indolent, effeminate, and timorous: 
the one muſt therefore ſubdue, and the other be 


ſubdued. In Europe, on the contrary, l na. 
| *"Tartaryis then a kind of # fat neun, ; 82 


FroM hence it comes, that in Aba is ſtrong : 


/ 
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tions are oppoſed to the ſtrong; and thoſe who join 
to each other have nearly the ſame courage. This 
is the grand reaſon of the weakneſs of Aſia, and 
of the ſtrength ef Europe; of the liberty of Eu- 
rope, and of the ſlavery of Aſia: a cauſe that I do 
not recollect ever to have ſeen remarked. From 
hence it proceeds, that liberty in Aſia never in- 
_ creaſes; whilſt in Europe it is enlarged or diminiſn- 
ed, according to particular circumſtances. | 
THE Ruſſian nobility have indeed been reduc- 
ed to ſervitude by the ambition of one of their 
princes; but they have always diſcovered thoſe marks 
of impatience and diſcontent, which are never to 
be ſeen in the ſouthern climates, Have they not 
been able for a ſhort time to eſtabliſh an ariſtocra- 
tical government? Another of the northern king- 
doms has loſt its laws; but we may truſt to the cli- 
mate that they are not loſt in ſuch a manner as ne- 
ver to be recovered, 


: _ The pence 2 From this. | 


HAT we have now Laid is perlectly con- 

formable to hiſtory. Aſia has been con- 
quered thirteen times; eleven by the northern na- 
tions, and twice by thoſe of the ſouth. In che ear- 
ly ages it was ſubdued three times by the Scythi- 
ans; afterwards it was conquered once by the 
Medes, and once by the Perſians; again by the 
Greeks, the Arabs, the Moguls, the Turks, the 
Tartars; the Perſians, and the Afghans. I menti - 
on only the Upper Aſia, and ſay nothing of the 
invaſions made in the zeſt of the ſouth of that part 
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of the world, which has moſt fegquently ſuffered , 


* 1 
. 
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prodigious revolution. 
Id Europe, on the contrary, ſince the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Greek and Phœnician colonies, we 
WM know but of four great changes; the firſt. cauſed 
by the conqueſt of the Romans; the ſecond by the 
ninundation of barbarians, who deſtroyed thoſe very 
3X Romans; the third by the victories of Charlemain; 


and the laſt bythe invaſions of the Normans. And 


| of this be rightly examined, we ſhall ind, even in 


theſe changes, a general ſtrength diffuſed through 


| all the parts of Europe. We know what difficul- 


ty the Romans had to ſubdue Europe, and-the caſe 


and facility with which they invaded Aſia. We 
are ſenſible of the difficulties the northern nations 


had to encounter in overturning the Roman em- 
pire; of che wars and labours of Charlemain; and 
of the ſeveral enterprizes of the Nee "oe 


— were always W 


CHAP. v. 


That when the People in the Marth of Afia, and. 
thoſe of the North of Europe made conqueſts, the ' 
Wd 442 wo the Conqueſt were not the font" {1 


HE nations in the north of Europe conguer> 
ed as freemen; the people in the north of 
Aſia conquered as ſlaves, and ſubdued others only 
to gratify the ambition of a maſter, 15 
TE reaſon is, that the people of Tartary, the 
natural conquerors of Aſia, are themſelves enflav- 
ed. They are continually making conqueſts i in the 
ſouth of Aſia, where they form empires: but that | 
part of the nation which continues in the country, 
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find that they are ſubject to a great maſter, who, 
being deſpotic in the ſouth, will alſo be ſo in the 
north, and exerciſing an arbitrary power over the 
vanquiſhed ſubjects, pretends to the ſame over the 
conquerors. This is at preſent moſt conſpicuous 
in that extenſive country called Chineſe 'Tartary, 
which is governed by the emperor with a power al- 
moſt as deſpotic as that of China itſelf, and —— 
he « every day extends by his. conqueſts. 

Ws may alſo ſee in the hiſtory of China, chat 
the emperors + ſent Chineſe colonies into Tartary. 
'Theſe Chineſe are become Tartars, and the mor- 
tal enemies of China; but this does not prevent 
their carrying into T artary the Aus of the e 
„ eee 2 

A yarT of the Tartars why were eres 


| in ſeveral times been themſelves expelled; when 


they have carried into their deſerts that ſervile ſpi- 
rit, which they had acquired in the climate of la» 
very. The hiſtory of China furniſhes us with 
ſtrong proofs of this afſertion, as does alſo our an- 


_ cient * hiſtory. 


From hence it proceeds chat the genius of the 
Getic or Tartarian nation has always reſembled 
that of the empires of Aſia. The people in theſe 
are governed by the cudgel; the inhabitants of 
Tartary by ſcourges. The fpirit of Europe has al- 
ways been contrary to theſe manners; and in all 
ages what the people of Aſia have called puniſh» 
ment, thoſe of Europe have deemed the moſt out- 
rageous abuſe g. * 


A * 


— 


+ As Vouty v. emperor of the fett 5 

The Scythians thrice * r. Aſia, and thrice were driven from 
thence, Juſtin, I 2. | 
s This is no way contrary ber I ſhall ſay in 1 28th bock 


ow R 
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Tux Tartars who deſtroyed the Grecian empire, 


eſtabliſnhed flavery and deſpotic power in the con- 
| quered countries; the Goths, after ſubduing the 
Roman empire, founded monarchy and liberty. 


I vo not know whether the celebrated Rudbeck, 


b who in his Atlantica has beſtowed ſuch praiſes on 
Scandinavia, has made mention of that great pre- 


rogative which ought to ſet this people above all 


the nations in the world; namely, this country's 


having been the ſource of the liberties of Europe, 


dat is, of almoſt all the freedom which at preſent 
| ſubſiſts amongſt mankind. 


" JorRNADEz the Goth called the north of Eu- 


rope the forge + of the human race. I ſhould ra- 


ther call it the forge, where thoſe weapons were 
framed, which broke the chains of ſouthern nati- 
ons. Tn the north were formed thoſe courageous 
people, who ſallied forth and deſerted their coun- 
tries, to deſtroy tyrants and ſlaves, to teach men 
that nature having made them equal, reafon could 


not render them dependent, except a it was 


neceflary't to their * 


CHAP. VI. 


Ae phyſical Cauſe of the Slavery of fa; and 


f the Liberty of z ge 


N Aſia FIN have always had great 8 in 
Europe theſe could never ſubſiſt. Aſia has 


chap. 20. concerning the manner of thinking amongthe German na- 


tions, in reſpect to the cudgel; let the inſtrument be what ie wh tlie 
power or action of beating was always conſide red by W af- 


front. 
+ Humani generis officinam, RL OTE 
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larger plains; 3 it is cut out into much more exten- 


five diviſions by mountains and ſeas; and as it lies 


more to the ſouth, its ſprings are more eaſily dried 
up the mountains are leſs covered with ſnow; and 
the rivers being not“ ſo large, frm amore contract 
ed barriers. 

Pow ER in Aſia onphe then to be 1 der- 
potie: for if their ſlavery was not ſevere, they would 
ſoon make a diviſion, inconſiſtent with the nature 
af the count. | 

In Europe the WE diviſion 8 many na- 
lions of a moderate extent, in which the ruling by 
laws is not incompatible with the maintenance of 
the ſtate: on the contrary, it is ſo favourable to it, 
that without this, the ſtate would fall into decay, 
and become a prey to its neighbours. . 

1r is this which has formed a, genius for Tiber-. 
ty, that zenders every part very difficult to be ſub-. 


dued and ſubjected to a foreign power, otherwiſe 


than by the laws and the advantage of commerce. 

On the contrary, there reigns in Aſia a ſervile 
ſpirit, which they have never been able to ſhake off: 
and it is impoſſible to find, in all the hiſtories of 


that country, a ſingle paſſage which diſcovers a free- 
dom of ſpirit: we ſhall never ſee any thing there 


but the e of E 


CHAP. vn. 
of Africa and erich. | 


HIS is what I had to ſay of Aſia and Europe. . 
| Afnica f is in 2 climate like that of the fouth 


»The waters 50 . or evaporate before or after their 
Cams are united. a 
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of Aſia, and is in the ſame ſervitude. America f 


being lately deſtroyed and re- peopled by the nations 


of Europe and Africa, can now hardly diſplay its 
genuine ſpirit; but what we know of its ancient. 
hiſtory is very conformable to our principles. 


CH AP. VII. 
of the Capital of the Empire: 


NE of the confequences of what we have 8 

- been mentioning, is, that it is of the utmoſt 
importance to a great prince to make a proper choice 
of the ſeat of his empire. He who places it to the 
ſouthward, will be in danger of lofing the north; 
but he who fixes it on the north, may eaſily pre- 
ſerve the ſouth. I do not ſpeak of particular caſes . 


In mechanics there are frictions by which the ef- 
fects of the theory are often changed or einne 


an ys hath TINO. its friczons;- e 


„ SS 


+ The petty barbarous nations of America are ee,” 
niards Indios Bravos, and are much more difficult to ſubdue than the. 
en e | 
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Of Laws in. ; the Relation they bear to bt wy er 24 
tbe Soil, 
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CHAP. ＋. 


| How the Mature o the Sail har an eee 


I IHE | . of the land, an 8 
1 naturally eſtabliſhes ſubjection and depend-· 
1; Ane. The huſbandmen, who compoſe the princi-. * 
pal part of the people, are not very jealous of their 
liberty; they are tao bufy and too intent on their 
own private buſineſs. M country which overflows | 
- with wealth, is afraid of pillage, afraid of an army. 
Who is there that-forms this-goodly party? ſaid |} 
| es Cicerato Atticus, are they traders and huſhand- 1 
1 e men? Let us not imagine that theſe are averſe 
=o -« to. monarchy, theſe to whom all governments are 


- 


| 
| 
I s equal, as ſoon as they- beſtow tranquillity." x 


'Tnvs monarchy is oftener found in fruitful 
= - countries, and a republican government in thoſe 
li which are not ſo; and this is ſometimes a ſuffici- 
ent compenſation for the inconveniencies they ſuf- 
:fer by the barrenneſs of the land. 

Tre ſterility of the Attic ſoil eſtabliſhed there 
a democracy; and the fertility of that of Lacedz- 
-monia an ariſtocratical conſtitution. For in thoſe 

$ Lib. rx 7. N 


ca I. | 9 1 A W S. 8 7 
times, Greege Was averſe tothe government of 
fingle perſonz and arifiperacy-had the neareſt re- 


ſemblance to ahat Sorernm ent. 
Fru rRNA ſays 5 that the Cilonian -ſedition - 


baving been appeaſed at Athens, the city fell into 
its ancient diſſenſions, and was divided into as ma - 
ny parties as there were kinds of land in Attica. 
The men who inhabited the mountains, would by 
all means have a popular government; thoſe of the 
flat open country, demanded a government com- 
poſed of the chiefs; and they who were near theo, 
55 0 nn 2 mixture of both. | 


EH AP. 
Wen oe the ſame Subje®:.. 


HES E fertile provinces are always of a level: 
— ſurface, where the Ages are unable to 


as 


wü. the ok of lere cannot 1 2 jr 4 
wealth of the country. is a plodge of their fidelity, 
But in, mountainous diſtricts, as they have but lit- 
tle, they may preſerye: what they have. The 
0 they enjoy, or in other words, the govern- 
they are under, is the only bleſſing worthy of 
chats defence, It reigns therefore more in moun · 
tainous and rugged countries, than i in thoſe: which 
nature ſeems to have moſt favoured. + + 
TRE mountaineers' preſerve a more 3 g- 
vernment, becauſe they are not ſo liable to be con- 
quered. They defend themſelves eaſily, and ate 


attacked with ae e ond W 


* 
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ſions are collected and carried againſt them with 


Beat enpence, for the country furhiſhes none. ft 
is then a more arduous, à more dangerous enter 


prize, to make war againſt them; and all the laws 
that can be enacted for the ner of che People are 
there: of leaſt ns ve. wh 
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CHAP. . 


N 


| What Coun 8 are 1 cultivated. 
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# {OUNTRIES are n not as in propor- 
„ tion to their fertility, but to their liberty; 
and if we make an imaginary diviſion of the uni- 
verſe, we ſhall be aſtoniſhed to fee in moſt ages, 
deſerts in the moſt fruitful parts, and great nati- 
ons in thoſe where nature ſeems to refuſe N 
thing. | 
IT is natural for a people to leave a bad oil te 
ſeek 2 better, and not to Jeave a good fol to go in 
ſearch of worfe. Moſt invaſions have therefore 
been made in countries which nature feems to 
have formed for happineſs : and as nothing is more 
nearly allied than deſolation and invaſion, the beſt 
_ provinces are moſt commonly depopulated, while 
the frightful countries of the north continue always 
inhabited, from their being almoſt uninhabitable. 
Wr find by what hiftotians tell us of the paſ- 
7 fage of the people of Scandinavia, along the banks. 
of the Danube, that this was not a conqueſt, but 
- only : a migration into deſert countries. 
Tuxsk happy climates muſt therefore have been 
depopulated by other migrations, though we are ig- 
norant of the tragical ſcenes that happened. 
“I appears by ſeveral monuments of antiqui- 
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« ty, ſays Ariſtotle +, that the Sardiuians were a 
« Grecian colony. They were formerly very opu- ; 
« lent; and-Ariſteus, ſo famed for his love of a- 
« priculture, was their legiſlator. But they are 
e ſince fallen to decay; for the Carthaginians be- 
* 1 their maſters, deſtroyed every thing pro- 

r for the nouriſhment of man, and forbad the 


: * cultivation of the lands on pain of death.” Bar- 


dinia was not recovered i in the time of Ariſtotle, 
nor is it to this day. 

"POM moſt temperate parts of Perl ja, Turky YL 
Muſcovy, and Poland, have not been able to reco- 
ver perfectly fo om the der aftations of the Tartars. 
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CHAP. | 


New AD of the F BE” and Sterilty Ca 
= Countries. © © | 


E birstajlch of the earth e men . 
duſtrious, fober, inured to hardſhip, brave, 


and' fit for war; 3 they are obliged to procureby la- 


bour what the earth refuſes to beſtow ſpontaneouſ- 
ly. The fertility of a country gives caſe, effemi- 
nacy, and a certain fondneſs for the preſervation of 


| life. It has been remarked, that the German troops 


raiſed in thoſe places where the peaſants are rich, 
as for inſtance, in Saxony, are not ſo good as the 


others. Military laws may provide againſt thisin- 
convenience by a more ſevere difcipline. | 


| b Orhe who wrote the book De Miralikus eee 
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CHAP. v. 
Of the Inhabitants of Handi. | 


HE inhabitants of iſlands have a a reliſh 

for liberty than thoſe of the continent. I- 

Nands are generally of a ſmall ® extent; one part of 
the people cannot be ſo eaſily employed to oppreſs 
the other; the ſea ſeparates 1 85 — from great em- 
pires; tyranny cannot ſo well ſupport itſelf within 
a ſmall compaſs; conquerors are ſtopped by the ſea; 
and the iſlanders being without the reach of their 
Artis, more ea preſerve their own laws. 


C H A | of VI. | 
of Countries raiſed by the Induftry of 1 Man. 


OSE countries which the induſtry of man 
bas rendered habitable, and which ſtand in 
need of the fame induſtry to provide for their ſub- | 
ſiſtence, require a mild and moderate government. 
There are principally three of this ſpecies, the two 
fine provinces of Kiang-nan and * in Chi- 
na, Agypt, and Holland. 
TDax ancient emperors of China were not con- 
querors. The firſt thing they did to aggrandize 
; themſelves, was what gave the higheſt proof oftheir 
wiſdom. They raiſed from beneath the waters two 
of the fineſt. provinces of the empire ; theſe owe 
their exiſtence to the labour of man. And it is 
the ſurprizing fertility of theſe two provinces which 


Jaan is exception to „ 
, ur. | 
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has given * Europe ſuch ideas of the felicity of chat 


extenſive, country. But a continual and 


care to. preſerve. from deſtruction ſo confiderahle'a = 
part of the empire, demanded rather the-mariticrs 
of a wiſe, than of a voluptuous nation tather the 


lawful authority of a ſovereign, than the tyrannic 
ſway of a deſpotic prince. Power was therefore 


f neceſſarilj moderated in that country, as it was 


formerly in Agypt, and as it is now in Holland, 
which nature has made to attend to herſelf, 180 


not to be abandoned to negligence or caprice. 


Tus notwithſtanding the climate of China, 
where they are naturally led to a ſervile obedience, 

notwithſtanding the apprehenſions which follow 
too great an extent of empire, the firſt legiſlators - 


of this country: were obliged to make excellent laws, 


and the OURS wi 1 a ci to 1 


thanks! 1 
1 "©. 


. . > 
* wen.” Induſtry. BY : 1 
rANKIN D bytheirinduſtry, ib the in- 


fluence 'of good laws, have rendered the 
— more proper for their abode. We ſee rivers 


flow where there have been lakes and marſhes : 
this is a: benefit which nature hasnotbeſtowed; but 

it is a benefit maintained and ſupplied by nature. 4 
When the Perſians were maſters. of Aſia, they | 
allowed thoſe who conyeyed a ſpring to any place, 
which had not been watered before, to enjoy the 


benefat for five generations; and as a number of 


rivulets flowed from mount Taurus, they{pared 7 


- . + Polybius, I. 10. 
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expence in directing the courſe of their ſtreams. 

At this day, without knowing how they came thi- 

5 mn found in the fields and gardens. 

Pu vs as deſtructive nations produce evils more 

nen than themſelves; the actions of an induſ- 

trious people are the ſource of bleſſings 1 which _ 
en 1 are no more. 9 * 91:07 
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HE b have a very great relation to >" 

5 manner in which the ſeveral nations procure 

their ſubſiſtence, There ſhould be a code of laws 

of a much larger extent, for a nation attached to 
commerce and navigation, than for people who are 

- content with cultivating the earth. There ſhould 

be a much greater for the latter, than for thoſe who 

ſubſiſt by their flocks and herds. There muſt be 


a ſtill greater =_ tele, than for ſuch as live by 
hunting. 
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Econ of there doings ſuch a ber of fi 
vage nations in America, is the fruitfulneſs 
. ir the earth, which ſpontaneouſly produces many | 
fruits capable of affording them 'nouriſhment. If 

the women' cultivate a fpot of land round their cot- 

tages, the maiz grows up preſently; and hunting 

and fiſhing puts the men in a ſtate of complete a- 

bundance, ee er cattle, as _ buffa- 
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| troops Canton. themſelves, * form a Petty, nz 


. 


loes, &c. thrive thers better than carnivivouebeblls. 
The latter have always reigned in Africa. 

Wu ſhould not, I believe, have all theſe advan- 
tages in Europe, if the: land was left uncultivated; 
it would ſcarce produce any thing beſides pag wh 
oaks and. other barren trees. . 


CH A P. > RE 1 
of Population i in the relation it bears to the manner. 
of procuring eee „„ 


ET us ee in what e countries * 
peopled, where the inhabitants do not cul- 


tivate the earth. As the produce of uncultivated 


land is to that of land improved by culture; fo 
the number of ſavages in one country is. to that of 


huſbandmen in another: and when the people who 


cultivate the land cultivate likewiſe the arts, this 
is alſo in ſuch proportions as would TOR. a mi-- 
nate detail. | 

Tux can hardly form a great nation. If they 
are herdſmen and ſhepherds, they have need of an 


extenſive country to furniſh ſubſiſtence for a ſmall _ 


number; if they live by hunting, their numben 


muſt be ſtill leſs, and in order to find the means of 


life, they muſt conſtitute a very ſmall nation. 
THEIR country generally abounds with foreſts; 

which, as the inhabitants havenot the art of drain- 

ing off the. waters, are filled with bogs; here each. 


„„ rann en XV. 


c nA. 2M. 
2 fa vage and barbarous Nations. 


[fRE 7 is this difference betwixt EY and 
barbarous nations; the former are diſperſed 
clans, which, for ſome particular reaſon, cannot be 
joined in a body; and the latter are commonly 
ſmall nations, capable of being united. The ſa- 
vages are for the moſt part hunters; the barbarians 
ate herdſmen and ſhepherds. | 

Trzs appears plain in the north of Aſia. The 
people of Siberia cannot live in bodies becauſe 
they are unable to find ſubſiſtence; the Tartars 
may live in bodies for ſome time, becauſe their 
herds and flocks may, for a time, be re- aſſembled. 
All the clans may then be re- united, and this is 
effected when one chief has conquered many others; 
_ after which they may do two things, either ſepa- 
rate, or ſet out with a deſign to make a great con- 
queſt in ſome ſouthern empire. 


CHAP, XII. 


of th the Law of Nations among People who a 1 not 
th _ cultivate the Earth. 

8 theſe people do but live in cen del 

A tertitories, many cauſes of ſtrife ariſe between 
them; they quarrel about waſte land, as we about 
| inheritances. Thus they find frequent occaſions 
for war, in diſputes relative eitherto their hunting, 
© their fiſhing; the paſture for their cattle, or the vi- 
olent ſeizing of their ſlaves, and as they are not 


** 


4 


decide by the civil 82 


CHAP. XII. 


4 of the Ay Laws of thoſe nations FE do 1 not cult 
1 vate the. Earth, 


the civil code. Amongſt nations where 


they have not made this diviſion, there are very. few 


civil laws. 


Tus inſtitutions of theſe people may be called 


manners rather than lauf. 
Auocs r ſuch nations as theſe, the ola men, 


who remember things paſt, have great authority; 


they cannot there be diſtinguiſhed by wealth, but 
by wiſdom and valour. 


Tuns people wander and diſperſe themſelves 
in paſture grounds or in foreſts. Marriage cannot 
there have the ſecurity which it has amongſt us, 
where it is fixed by the habitation, and where the 


wife remains in one houſe; they may then more 


eaſily change their wives, poſſeſs many, and fome- 


times mix indifferently like brutes. ö 


NaTions of herdſmen and ſhepherds cannot 


leave their cattle, which are their ſubſiſtence; nei- 
ther can they ſeparate themſelves from theirwives, 


who look after them. All this ought then to go. 


together, eſpecially as living for the moſt part in a 


flat open country,where there are few places ofcon- 
| fiderable ſtrength, their wives, their children, their 


| flocks, may become the prey of their enemies. 


THER laws e the divifionof n 


* 


— 


f | cap. XIII. 70 v p- * A , ‚ 3838 
poſſeſſed of landed property, they have many things 
do regulate by the law of nations, and but few to 


"HE divifio on of lands is has chiefly HE ba 
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bave, like our Salic laws, a particular attention to 
theft. 


CHAP. XIV. 


2 the political State 2 the people who do not _ 
vate the Earth. 


HES E 1 enjoy great liberty. For as 

they do not cultivate the lands, they are not 

chief ſhould deprive them of their liberty, they 

would immediately go and ſeek it under another, 

or retire into the woods, and there live with their 

families. The liberty of the man is ſo great a- 

mong theſe people, that it  neceffarily draws after it 
that of the eitizen. 


fixed, they are wanderers and vagabonds; and if a. 


. 
of People who know the Uſe of Money. 


got ſafe to the next ſhore; where obſerving 
geometrical figures traced in the ſand, he was ſeiz- 
ed with a tranſport of joy, judging chat he was a- 
mongſt Greeks, and not in a nation of barbarians. 

SHOULD you ever happen to be caſt by ſome 
adventure amongſt an unknown people; upon ſee- 


ing a piece of money, you may be aſſured that you 


are arrived ina civilized country, 
__ "Tax cultivation of lands requires the uſe of mo- 
ney. This culture ſuppoſes many inventions and 


many degrees of knowledge; and we always ſee in- 


| genuity, the arts, and a ſenſe cf want, making their 


k RISTIPPUS being ſhipwrecked, ſyam and 


5 


„ Luo wie - 85. 
progreſs with an equal pace. All this conduces 
to the eſtabliſhment. of a ſign of value. 

3 ORRENTS and eruptions o have made the diſ- 
covery that metals are contained i in the bowels of 
the earth. When' once they have been ” 992 
wt have 1 ach Aae to their Proper ufc... 
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they are ſeldom acquainted with any o- 
ther injuſtice than that which ariſes from violence; 


and the weak, by uniting, defend themſelves from 


its effects. They have nothing there but political 
regulations. But where money is eſtabliſhed, they 
are ſubject to that injuſtice which proceeds from 
craft; an injuſtice that may be exerciſed nitmber- 
leſs ways. Hence they are forced to have good ci- 


vil laws, which ſpring up. "BIR | ook new practices 
of iniquity. 4 


In countries where they have no ſpecie, the 
robber takes only bare moveables, which have no 


mutual reſemblance. But where they make uſe of 
money, the robber takes the ſigns, and theſe al- 


ways reſemble each other. In the former nothing 
can be concealed, becauſe the robber takes along 


with him the proofs' 'of his vn opal hen in me 
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HEN: a I have FA uſe of money, a 
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"HE phil 83 of the lende of a peo- 

ple who do not, cultivate the lands, is their 

being ignorant of the uſe of money. What is gain- 
ed by hunting, fiſhing, or keeping herds of cattle, 
cannot be aſſembled in ſuch great quantity, nor be 
ſufficiently preſerved, for one man to find himſelf 
in a condition to corrupt many others: but when, 
inſtead of this, a man has a ſign of riches, he may 
obtain a large quantity of theſe 6gns, and diſtribute 
them as he pleaſes. 
Tux people who have no money, have but few 
wants; and theſe are ſupplied with eaſe, and in an 
equal manner. Equality is then unavoidable; and 
from hence it proceeds, that their chiefs are not de- 


. | 


. 


c H A P. XVIII. 
a the / — of Superfition, 8 . 1 1 


Ir . 8 tell us be 0 the confſtituti- 
on of -a_nationof Louiſiana, called the Natches, 

is an exception to this. Their + chief diſpoſes of 
the goods of all his ſubjects, and obliges them to 
| work and toil, according to his pleaſure. He has 
. a power like that of the grand ſignior, and they can- 
not even refuſe him their heads. When the pre- 
8 heir enters into the world, they erate 


__ + EdifyingLetters, 20th collection. 


fl, 
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CHAP. Ai. 'OF,LA WS. 
althe ſucking infants to his ſervice during his life. 


* 
89 


One would 1 imagine that this is the great Seſoſtris. 
He is treated in his cottage with as much ceremo- 


ny as an emperor of Japan or China. 


THe prejudices of ſuperſtition are een * 


an others, and have the ſtrongeſt influence on the 
human mind. Thus, though the ſavage nations 
4 have naturally no knowledge of deſpotic tyranny, 
ſtill they feel the weight of it. They worſhip the 
ſun: and if their chief had not imagined that he 
vas the brother of this glorious luminary, they 
would have CY him a wretch like themſelves, 


CHAP. XIX. 


A the Liberty 7 the Arabs, and. the Servitude 1 


— 


HE 2 and Tartars are nations of herdf- : 
men and ſhepherds. The Arabs findthem» 


ſclves in that fituation, of which we have been | 


ſpeaking, and are therefore free: whilſt the Tar» 
tars (the moſt ſingular people in the world) are in- 
volved in a * political flavery, I have already gi- 


| ven reaſons * for this, and ſhall now Aga ſome o- 
chers. 


Tux x have no towns, no foreſts, and but few | 
marſhes; their rivers are almoſt always frozen, and 
they dwellin a level country of an immenſe extent. 
They have paſture for their herds and flocks, and, 
of courſe, property; but they have no kind of Ag 
ws or place of ſafety. A Khan i is no-ſooner o- 


„ When a Khan is procimed all the people ery, That his word 
ſhall be asa ſword, ; | 
+ Book XVII. c. 3. 


— 
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vercome than they behead - him; his children are 
treated in the ſame manner, and all his ſubjeQs 
belong to the conquerer. Thefe are not con- 
. demned to a civil ſlavery; for in that cafe they 
would be a burthen to a ſimple people, who have 
no lands to cultivate, and no need of any domeſtic 
fervice. 'They therefore add to the bulk of the 


nation; but inſtead of civil ſervitude, a political 
1 muſt naturally be introdueed amongſt them. 


Ir is apparent, that in a country where the ſe- 
veral clans make continual war, and are always con- 


quering each other; in a country, where, by the 
death of the chief, the body politic of the ſubdued 
clan is always deſtroyed, the nation in general can 
enjoy but little freedom: for there is not a ſingle 
party that muſt not have been often ſubdued. 

A CONQUERED people may preſerve ſome de- 


gree of liberty, when by the ſtrength of their fitu- 


ation, they are in a ſtate that will admit of capitu- 7 


lating after their defeat. But the Tartars, always 
defenceleſs, being once e never be able 
to obtain conditions. 

I nave faid in Chap. II. that the inhabitants of 
cultivated plains are ſeldom free. Circumſtances 
have concurred to put the Tartars who dwell in 
uncultivated plains in the ſame ſituation, 


_  * We ought not therefore to be ſurprized at Mahomet the ſon of 
Miriveis, who, upon taking Vpakav, put all the princes of the blood: 
to the n 


— 


17 


ti. 


- 


ore the 1 of Notions as «prafiſe bythe Tartare 


* E Tartars appear to be mud rh ee 
ob mongꝑſt themſelves; and yet they are moſt 


put the i 
they act himanely, if they only ſell the people, 
or diſtribute them amongſt their ſoldiers. They 
have deſtroyed Aſia, from India, even to the Me- 
diterraneah : and have laid waſte all the: "Wy 


which forms the eaſt of Perſia. 65 


Tnls law of nations is owing, 1 think, to the 
following cauſe. Theſe people having no towns, 
all their wars are carried on with eagerneſs and 
impetuoſity. They fight whenever they hope to 
. viQorious ; and when they have no ſuch hope, 

e 


2 join qe ſtronger army. With ſuch cuſtoms, 


it z is contraty to their law of nations, that a cityi in- 
capable of repelling their attack, ſhould ſtop their 


of inhabitants, but as places made to bid defiance 


to their power. They befiege them without mili- - 
tary ſkill, and expoſe themſelves greatly in the at- 


tack; and therefore revenge themſelves on alt 
thoſe who WY ſhed their blood. e 


2138 


CHAP: XXI. . 
The bak Law rh the Tartar. ? Ce 


* 
. 


darbarous tonquerors: when they take c ities, they 
nhabitants to the fword, and imagine that 


progreſs. They regard not cities as an affociation > 


— 


FE are informed by father Du Hatde, chat 
amongſt the Tartars the youngeſt of the 


* 
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males is always the heir, by reaſon that as ſoon as 
the elder brothers are capable of leading a paſtoral 
life, they leaye the houſe with a certain number of 
_ cattle given them by their father, and build a new 
habitation. The laſt of the males who continues at 
home with the father, is then his natural Rein 
I RAVE heard that a like cuſtom. Was. alſo gb- 
apf in ſome ſmall diſtricts of England | 
find it ſtill in Brittany, in the dutehy of Rohan, ' 
where it obtains with regard to ignoble tenures. 
This is undoubtedly a paſtoral law conveyed thither 
by ſome of the people of Britain, or eſtabliſhed by 
ſome German nation. By Czfar and Tacitus we 
are man * the latter eultirated but little 
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0a Civil Law of the German Nation ons. 


| oY Shall here explain how that e paſſage 
| of the Salic law, which is commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the term The Salic Law, relates to the 
inſtitutions. of a people who do not cultivate the 
earth, or at leaſt who cultivate it but very little. F 

Tux Salic * law ordains, that whena man has 

x left children behind him, the males ſhall ſucceed to | 
=! the Salic land in prejudice to the ſemales. 
730 To underſtand the nature of thoſe Salic lands, 
8 | there needs no more than to ſearch into the uſages 
3 my or cuſtoms of the Franks with reſpect: to lands, be- 
Al fore they left Germany 

| Mx. Echard has very plainly proved, - that the 
word Salic is derived from Sala, which ſigni les a 
67 36 ole „Tu. 63; "\F 7 


1 * ”* * * 
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hole; atid, therefoie; that Ihe a nua ce 
land belonging to tie houſe. I ſhall proceed far- 
ther, and examine into the natute of the houſe; and 


of the page "NE to the) Os Ps mw 
 Germange (607 71998 50 * 2 


bake Taue Jive not in e nor 
© can they bear to have their habitations oontigu- 
« cus to thoſe of others; every one leaves a ſpace 
et or fmall piece of ground about his houſe, which 
« js ineloſed. Tacitus is very exact in this ac- 
count; for ſeveral laws of the 4 Barbarian codes 


have different deerees againſt thoſe who thre w down 


this encloſure, a8 well as nnn as broke _ 
the houſe. 

Wr learn feoni Tacitus and Ciefar, nee 
cultivated by the Germans were given them only 
for the ſpace of a year; after which they again be- 
came public. They had no other patrimony but 
the houſe and a piece of land, within the “ inclo- 
ſure that ſurrounded it. It was this particular pa- 
trimony which belonged to the males. And indeed 
how could it belong to the daughters? Oy were 
to paſs into another habitation. a 
Tux Salic land was then within that ;nctoſure, 
which belonged to a German houſe; this was the 
ſole property they had. The Franks, after their 
conqueſts, acquired ere and continued 
to call them . lands. | 


4 Nullas Germanorum: pepuhis urbes hakitari ſatis notum oft, no pati | 
guidem inter fe junftas ſedes; colunt diſereti wt nemus placuit. Vices le- 
cant, non in noſtrum marem connexis & cobærentibus edificiis : ow 75 f 6 
que demum ſpatio circumdat, De moribus Germanorum. 

.+ The law of the Alemans, c, 10. and the law of the Bavarians, 
tit, 10, ſet, r, and 2. 

* T his incloſure is called Cortis, 1 in the charters, 
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in it, and to whom it conſequently was: moſt ſer - 
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Warn the Franks lived in Germany, their rich- 


| * See Locks; bares; anha, Sc. The 


habitation and the ſmall portion of land adjoining 
to it, were naturally given to the male childten who. 
were to dwell there. But afterwards, when the 
Franks had by conqueſt acquired large tracts of 
land, they thought it hard, that che daughters and 
their children ſhould be incapable of enjoying any 
part of them. Hence it was that they introduced 


a cuſtom of allowing the father to ſettle the eſtate 


after- his death upon his daughter, and ber  chil- 


dren. They ſilenced the law; and it appears that 


theſe ſettlements were frequent, ſince they were en- 

tered into the formularies 4. 

{ AMONGST theſe formularies I find a very Fire re- 
markable one.' A grandfather ordained by will, 
that his grand-children ſhould ſhare the inheritance 
with his ſons and daughters. What then became 
of the Salic law? In thoſe times either it could not 
de obſerved, or the continual uſe of nominating 
the daughters to an inheritance, had made them 


: conſider their ability to int as a caſe authori- 
ed by cuſtom. | 


Tux Salic law had not in view a a preference of 
ene ſex to the other, much leſs had it a regard to 
the perpetuity of a family, a name, or the tranſmiſ- 
ſion of land. Theſe things did not enter into the 


heads of the Germans; it was purely an œcono - 


mical law, which gave the houſe and the land de- 
pendent thereon to the males who ſhould ſettle 


riceable. 


e 2. wh 10 and 12 Appen. to Marculf, 


| form. 49. and the ancient formvlarics of Sirmondus, | form. 22, 


+ Form. 55. 10 Lindemb rock 's collection. 
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Wx need here only tranſcribe the title of the 
Alledial lands of the Salic law, that famous text * 


which ſo a bare ee which ſo 5 have 


$64 «Ip a man dies So i0ue, is gil or r mo- 
<« ther ſhall ſucceed him. 2. If he has neither 
4 father nor mother, his brother or ſiſter ſhall ſuc- 


; 14 ceed him. 3. If he has neither brother nor ſi- 
n 4 ſter, the ſiſter of his mother ſhall ſucceed him. 


< 4. If his mother has no ſiſter, the ſiſter of his 
cc father ſhall ſucceed him. 5. If his father has no 
« ſiſter, the neareſt relation by the male fide ſhall 
« ſucceed. 6. Not * any part of the Salic land 
<< ſhall paſs to the females; but it ſhall belong to 
« the males, that is, the male children ſhall ſuc- 
« ceed their father.” | : 

IT is evident that the firſt five i Fi + to- 


the inheritance of a man who dies without iſſue; 


and the 6xth, to the ſucceſſion of * who - no: 
children. 

WHEN a man dies A bent 3 ah 3 
commands that neither of the two ſexes ſhall have 
preference to the other, except in certain caſes. In 
the two firſt degrees of ſucceſſion, the advantages 
of the males and females were the ſame; in the 
third and fourth, the females had the preference; 
and the males in the fifth. 3 

TaciTvs points out the ſource of theſe extra- 
vagances: The ſiſter's + children, ſays he, are 


De terra vero Salica in mulierem ulla portio bereditatit tramſit, ſed 
hoc virilis Hern acquirit, boe ef fl in ipfa hereditate faccedant, Tit, 62. 
ſet, 6. 

+ Sororum filiis idem apud ayanculum quam apud patrem bor. Wi 
dam fanftiorem arfioremgue hunc nexum ſangainis erbitrantur, & in ac- 
cipiendis obſidibus magis exigunt, tanguam ii & aninum Joins, & * 
mum latius teneart, De morib, Germanorum, ES a” 
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as dear to their uncle as to their own father, 

c There are men who regard this degree of kin- 
ic dred as more ſtrict, and even more holy. They 
e prefer it when they receive hoſtages.” From 
hence it proceeds that our earlieſt ® hiſtorians ſpeak 
in ſuch ftrong terms of the love of the kings of 
the Franks for their ſiſters, and their fiſters' chil- 
dren, And indeed if the children of the fiſter 5 
were conſidered in her brother's houſe, as his own 
children, it was natural for (read to bp er their 
aunt as their mother. 

Tux ſiſter of the mother e to the 

father's ſiſter; this is explained by other texts of 
the Salic law. When a q woman became a widow, 
ſhe fell under the guardianſhip of her huſband's 
relations; the law preferred to this guardianſhip 
the relations by the females before thoſe by the 
males. Indeed a woman who entered into a fa- 
mily, joining herſelf with thoſe of her own ſex, 
became more united to her relations by the female 
than by the male. Moreover, when'* a man mur- 
dered another, and had not wherewithal to pay the 
pecuniary penalty, the law allowed him to deliver 
up his ſubſtance, and his relations were to' ſupply 
the deficience. After the father, mother, and 
brother, the ſiſter of the mother was to pay, as if 
this tie had ſomething in it moſt tender: Now the 
degree of kindred which impoſes the burdens, 
1 _ to confer the advantages. 


* 15 Gregory of Tours, lib. 8 8. c. 18. and 20. and lib; or e. 
16. and 20. the rage of Gontram at Leovigild's ill treatment of In- 
gunda his niece, which 5 her brother _ * arms to re- 


venge. 


L $alic law, tit tit. 47. 
* bid. tit, 6s, ſect. x, | 


a 2 xxII. 


Tux Salic 1 ens that after hi a f. 43 


f ſter, the ſucceſſion ſhould be held by the neareſt 


relation male; but if this relation was beyond the 
fifth degree, he ſhould not inherit. Thus a fe- 
male of the fifth degree might inherit to the pre- 
judice of a male of the ſixth: and this may be ſeen 
in the + law of the Ripuarian Franks, (a faithful 
interpreter of the Salic law) under the title of 41. 
lodial Landt, where it cloſely adheres to Nos "ne 
law on the ſame ſubject. — 

Ir the father left iſſue, the Salic law Solas 8 


| the danghters excluded from the inheritance of the 


Salic land, and determined that it ſhould N to 


the male children. 


e ec What 


| as did not abſolutely exclude the daughters from 
the poſſeſſion of the Salic land, but only in the 


caſe where they were debarred by their brothers. 
This appears from the letter of the Salic law ; 


| which: after having ſaid, that the women ſhall poſ- 
ſeſs none of the Salic land, but only the males, 


interprets and reſtrains itſelf, by adding, © that i 15 
te the ſon ſhall ſucceed to the EEO of - the 
« father.” © 


2. Tux text of tlie Salic aw is dere up by 


| the law of the Ripuarian Franks, which has like- 
viſe a title + on allodial lands wy een to 
that of the Salic law. 


3. Tux laws of - theſe barbarous nations, who 
all ſprung from Germany, interpret each other, 


| more e as they all have nearly the fame | 


+ Et drinceps pe 
reditatem ſuccedat. Tits 16. 

+ 56. . 
. U. E 


. a pin fur in 56 
3. 
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ſpirit. The Saxon * law enjoined the father and 
mother to leave their inheritance to their ſon, and 
not to their daughter; but if there were none but 
daughters, they were to * the whole inkeri- 
tance. 
4. WE have two ancient Se * that 
ſlate the caſe, in which, according to the Salic 
law, the daughters were 'excluded by the males, 
that is, when. they to in . with their 
brother. 

FX ANOTHER formulary $ proves, Hae] the 
1 ſucceeded-to the prejudice of the grand- 
ſon; ſhe was therefore excluded only by the ſon. 

6. Ir daughters had been generally debarred by 
the Salic law from the inheritance of land, it would 
be impoſſible to explain the hiſtories, formularies, 
and charters, Which are always mentioning the 
| lands and poſſeſßons " the n under the fictt 
race. 

PEOPLE 5 W wrong in aſſerting, that 
we Salic lands were fiefs. 1. This head is diſtin- 

- guiſhed by the title of allodial lands. 2. Fiefs at 
xſt were not 'hereditary. 3. If the Salic lands 
had been fiefs, how could Marculfus treat that 
euſtom as impious which excluded the women from 
: inheriting, when the males themſelves did not ſuc- 
-ceed to fiefs? 4. The charters: which have been 
-cited to-prove that the Salic lands were ficfs, only 
ſhew that they were freebolds. 5. Fiefs were not 


Tit. v. ſect 1. Pater aut mater defuntti, fl. non file beredita- 
ien relinquapt ;/ feft- 4. qui defanttus, non Nis, ſed flies religuerit;-od 
eas omni bereditas pertineat. © 

+ to Marglf 1 +. form, 52, and in he Appendix to Mare 
Fus, form. 49. 1 

'$ Liodembroch's collection, form, 7" 
_ *F. Ducange, Pithon, &c. 
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- eſtabliſhed till after the e and the Salle | 


cuſtoms exiſted long before the Franks left Ger- 


6. It was not the Salic law that formed 


ths efablifhmint o fiefs, by ſetting bounds to 
the ſucceſſion of females; but it was the eſtabliſh- 


ment of fiefs that preſcribed limits to the ſueceſſi- 


on of females, and to ow er on ous * 
„ #5 
AFTER what has volts mid; one n r 


magine that the perpetual ſucceſſion of males to the 


crown of France ſhould have taken its riſe from the 
Salic law. And yet this is a point very certain. 


I prove this from the ſeveral codes of the barbar- 
ous nations. The Salic law e and the law of the 


Burgundians 9 debarred the daughters from he 


right of ſucceeding to the land in conjunction with 
| their brothers; neither did they ſucceed to the 
crown. The law of the 7 Viſigoths, on the con- 


trary J, allowed the daughters to inherit the land 


of inheriting the crown, Amongſt theſe people 


the regulations ol the civil law had an effect on 
the F | es ; 


Tit. 62. 

S Tit. x, ſect. 3. tit, #4. Ned. 1. and tit; 315 

_ . Lib. 4. tit. 2, ſe. 1. 

T Among the Oſtrogeths, the' erown twice devolved to the males 


by means of females; the firſt time to Athalaricus, through Amala- 
| ſyntha, and the ſecond to Theodat, through Amalafreda, Not but 


with the brothers: and the women were “capable 


that the females of that nation might have held the crown in their 


own right; for Amalaſuntha reigned after the death of Athalaricus; 
nay, eyen after the eleclon of Theodat, and in copjuQion with that 


The German nations, ſays Tacitus, had common. auf m 
well a5 thoſe which were peculiar to och, © ig o. A 


E 2 


| Prince, see Amalaſuntha's and Theodat's letters in Caſſdorus, 1b. 


10. 
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Tuts was not the only caſe in which the politi- 
.cal Jaw of the Franks gave way to the civil. By 
the Salic Jaw, all the brothers ſucceeded equally 
to the land, and this was likewiſe decreed by a law. 
_ of the Burgundians. Fhus, in the kingdom of 
the Franks, and in that of the Burgundians, al! 
the brothers ſucceeded ta the crown; if we except | g 
a few murders and uſurpations, . | took * 0 
. Athen * 1 * > #17 


© H A P. In. e 
© the regal Ornamen ts «mm the Franks. . 


PEOPLE who do not 9 * land, f 
4 have no idea of luxury. We may ſee in 
Tacitus the admirable ſimplicity of the German 
nations; they had «no artificial elegance of dreſs; 
their ornaments were derived from nature. If the 
family of their chief was to.be diſtinguiſhed by any 
particular mark, it was no other than that which 
nature beſtowed. The kings: of the Franks, of the 
Burgundians and the — wore their long 
-bair for a  diadem. | ; 


CH A P. XXIV. 
2 the Marriages * the Kings of the Franks. 


ENT ION has already been made, 15 

with people who do not eultivate the earth, 
marriages are leſs fixed than with others, and that 
generally take many wires. Of FAS the 


s Prope foll Barkarorum foguls urortus content nt De nen, 
Germano rum. | | 


a e „ 2:2" S W 8. 101 

<« barbarous nations the Germans were almoſt the 
& only people who were ſatisfied. with one wife, if 
ec we except , ſays Tacitus, ſome perſons, who, 
« not from a diſſoluteneſs of manners, but * 
6 of their nobility, had ſeveral.” _ 

Tune explains the reaſon why the kay ngs 15 1 
firſt race had ſo great a number of wives. Theſe 
marriages were leſs a proof of incontinence, than a 

: conſequence of dignity: and it would have woun- 
ded them in a tender point to have deprived them 
of fuch a prerogative . This likewiſe explains 
the reaſon why the example of the kings wa not. 

foll wed 2 the . 2 8 e 
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n = hives of 1 00 | the” Gar 

| mans, ſays Tacitus, are ſtrictly obſerved F. 
6: pe is not- there a/ ſubject of "idioule, To cor- 
4 rupt or be corrupted is not called faſhion, / or 

« the cuſtom of the age: there are few + examples. 
* in this populous nation of the violation of con- 

“ jupal faith.” 

* Ty1s was the reaſon of the expulſion of Chil- 
deric; he ſhocked their rigid virtue, which con- 
queſt ad not had ti time to corrupt. | oe 

8 ptis admodan Ness gut os Hidin, uu aue foi. 
. 1 De morib. Germanorum. . 
See Fredegariusꝰs chronicle of the year 1 8. | 
: „ 4 matrinunia nemo illic vitia ridet, nec ner corrumpere & 


| ory ſeculum vccatur. De moribus Germanorum. b 
* - 
12 | 
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 ARBARIANS who do not cultivate the 
earth, have, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no juriſdicti 
on; and are, as has been already remembered, ra- 
ther governed by the law of nations, than by civil 
inſtitutions. They are therefore continually arm- 
s ed. Thus Tacitus tells us, that the Germans J 
| c undertook no affairs either of a public or private 
© nature, unarmed.” They gave their & vote by 
| the ſound of their arms F. As ſoon as they _ 
| carry them, they were preſented to the aſſemb 
| they put a javelin ® into their hands; and from t . 
= moment they + were out of their minority: they 
had been a part of the family, now they n 2 


part of the republic. 

Tux eagles, ſaid © the king of the O 
e goths, ceaſe to feed their young ones as ace 
'< their wings and talons are formed; the latter 
„have no need of aſſiſtance, when they are The 
e themſelves to ſeize their prey: it would Nag 


 * diſgrace, if the young pale in our oy. 


| 
! B 1 wean neue abi ng private 1 uit m b. __—— 
| Germanorum. | 5 

W eee ee aſdernanur; In pact, fr 

calſizunt, Ibid. W 
5 er- freie ee e, quam cvite Harn 
Lowers »4 5 0 
* Tem ih conclo ve princpum irn. vel ater vel propi 

* frameaque juvenem ornant « = Se Ina 
+ Hee opudille tos, bi primus juvents a. ante hoc dm pers 

videntur, mox reipublice, © N 
1 Theodoric in Ges. Bs. * 3 


3 
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CHAP. xxVI. 0 * Lewis 
_ © were thought to be of an age unfit-for-manag-- 


by, 
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«; ing their eſtates, or regulating the conduQ of 
« their lives. It is virtue that cone 
« among the Goths.” 

CHILDEBERT IL was 4 fifteen years old, when 
Gontram, his uncle, declared that he was of age, 
and capable of governing by himſelf. We find in- 
the Ripuarian laws, that the age of fifteen, the a-- 
bility of bearing arms, and majority.went together. 
It is there ſaid c, that if a Ripuarian dies, or is 
killed, and leaves a fon behind him, that ſon 
can neither proſecute, nor be proſecuted, till 
e he has completely attained the age of fifteen; 
“ and then he may either anſwer for himſelf, r 

* chuſe a. champion.” It was neceſſity Fes Bis 
mind ſhould be ſufficiently formed to be able to- 
defend himfelf in court; and that his body ſhoul@ 
have all the ſtrength chats was proper ſor his de- 
fence in ſingle combat. Amongſt the Burgun- 
dians 5, who likewiſe made uſe of this combat 
in theit judiciary Heesen, they's were of age at 
fifteen. 

AATHIAS tells us, ire ib 6 of the Franks 
were light: they might therefore be of age at fif-- 
teen. In ſucceeding times the arms they made uſe 
of were heavy, and they were already greatly ſo in 
the time of Charlemain, as appears by our capitu- 
laries and, romances. Thoſe who had 5 fies, 3nd. 


* W ee fee eee e 
„ben he Hueceeded te his Father in the year 473. Gomttam de- 
clared him of age in pegs FRF. vis thireſdes ot Unit tims-20 . 
2 OY 8 ok wh ook 

„„ - 0 As ms 6h eee 

2 Tit. 8 1.691 Naeh tat dort 

＋ 1 cheime\ith rnd th comme 
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were conſequently obliged to do military ſervice, 
were not then of ages till they were e rae 
youre: nnn 5 


CH A P. XVVII. 
2 Continuation of the ſame Subjef. 


TE haye ſeen that the Germans did not ap- 
| pear in their aſſemblies before they were 
A age; they were a part of the family, but not of 
the republic. This was the reaſon that the children 
of Clodomir king of Orleans, and conqueror of 
Burgundy, were not proclaimed kings, - becauſe 
they were of too tender an age to be preſent at the 


_ - afſembly. They were not yet kings, but they had 


a right to the regal dignity as ſoon as they were 
able to bear arms; and in the mean time Clotildis 
their grand · mother governed the ſtate v. But their 
uncles Clotarius and Childebert murdered them, 
and divided their kingdom. This was the cauſe 
that in the following ages, princes in their mino- 
_ rity were proclaimed. kings immediately after the 
death of their fathers, Thus duke Gondovald fay- 
ed Childebert II. from the cruelty of Chilperic, 
and cauſed him to be proclaimed king , when he 
was only five years of age. 

Bu r even in this change they followed the o- 
riginal ſpirit of the nation; for the public acts aid 


. * 5. Lewis was not of age till twenty-one tis was altered 3 
edict of Charles. V. in the year 1374. 

+ It appears from Gregory of Tours, l. Is that ſhe choſe two na- 
tives of Burgundy, which had been conquered by Clodomir, to raiſe 
them to the ſee of Tours, which alſo belonged to Clodomir. 

＋ Gregory of Tours, I. s. c. f. vix lyſro etatis uno jem pf 
guid die Dominice Natalis regnare a | 


1 
A 
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not paſs i in the name of the young monarch. 80 
that the Franks had a double adminiſtration, the 


one which concerned the perſon of the infant king, 


and the other, which regarded the kingdom; and 
in the fiefs there was a difference between the 


guardianſhip and the civil adminiſtration, 


„„ 
E Adoption among the Germans . 


8 the Germans became of age, by the SY 

ing arms, ſo they were adopted by the fame 
fign. Thus Gontram, willing to declare his ner 
phew Childebert of age, and to adopt him for His 


ſon, made uſe of theſe words. I have put * this. 


e javelin into thy hands, as a token that I have 


e given thee all my kingdom.” Then turning 


toward the afſembly, he added, © You fee that my 
“„ ſon Childebert is grown a man; obey him.” 


Theodoric, king of the Oftrogoths, intending” to. 
adopt the king of the Heruli, wrote to him thus $: 
«It is an excellent cuſtom of ours to be adopt - 
te ed by arms; for men of courage alone deſerve 
« to be our children. Such is the efficacy of this 
act, that whoever is the object of it, had rather 
5 die than ſubmit to any thing ignominious. 
«© Therefore in compliance with the national cu- 
e ſtom, and becauſe you are a man of courage, we 
© adopt you for our ſon by theſe bucklers, thefe 
„ fwords, theſe horſes, which we make you a | Pre- 
« ſent of. 


+ See Gregry of Tour, . 7. en. | 
$ In Caſſiod. lib "$7 _ *. | 
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; CHAP. XIX. 


of the ae ee Kaner of the Au. of 3 
_ « Franks. 


LOVIS was not hs only prince ne the | 
Franks who had invaded Gaul. Many of 
his n had penetrated into this country with 
particular. tribes; but as he had met with much 
greater ſucceſs, and could grant conſiderable ſet- 
1 tlements to ſuch as followed him, the Franks floc- 
Me ked to. him from all parts, ſo that the other chiefs 
found themſelves too weak to make oppoſition a- 
gainſt him. He formed a deſign of exterminating 
his whole race, and he ſucceeded +. He feared, 
fays Gregory of Tours *, leſt the Franks ſhould 
chuſe another chief. His children and ſucceſſors 
followed this practice to the utmoſt of their power. 
| Thus the brother, the uncle, the nephew, and what 
I is ſtill worſe, the father or the ſon, were continu- 
l | ally conſpiring againſt their whole family. The 
i law always divided the monarchy; while fear, a. am- 
bition, and cruelty wanted ro reunite it. | 


CHAP. XXX. 
5 | of the national Aſſemblies of the Franks. 


T has been remarked above, that nations who 
do not cultivate the land enjoy great liberty. 

''Tr1s was the caſe of the Germans. Tacitus 

ſays, that they gave their ſovereigns, or chiefs, a 


| + Gregory ot Tours, l. 21 
* Ibid, 


„ 


morib, Germ, 


des 2: * * P „ 
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very moderate degree of power ; and Czfar adds 
farther 9, that in times of Peace, they had no com- 
mon magiſtrates; but their princes adminiſtered 
juſtice in cach village. Thus, as Gregory of © 
'Fours + non Joe, the Feanks'1 in nn 
ny had no king. 

„RE princes, ſays Tacitus - *, deliberate: on 
cc matters of no great concern; white affairs of : 
importance are ſubmitted to the whole nation; 
ce but in ſuch a manner, that theſe very affairs, 
« which are under the cognizance of the people, 
© are at the ſame time laid before the princes.” 
This cuſtom was obſerved by them after their N | 
apts, as may be ſeen in all their records. 

Tacirus ſays 5, that capital crimes might be 
carried before the aſſembly. It was the ſame after 
the conqueſt, when the great n were 8 - 
fore that body. We 


Er 


* 


* the Authority of the Clergy under 15 fe Races bi 


THE — 5 of uncivilized nations n - | 
monly inveſted with power, . they 


4 Nec Regibus mere aut infinita poteſtas. "ls neque animad- 
vertere, neque vincire, neque verberare, &c. De morib. Germ. 

$ In pace nullus eſt communis magiſtratus, ſed principes-regionum at- 
ue pegorum inter ſuos jus dicunt. De bello Gall. lib. . | 

+ Lib. 2. 5 . 

De mincribus principes conſultant, de majoribus omnes; ita tamen- 


ut ea quorum penes plebem arbitrum eſt, apud principes pertraftentur. De | 


morib, Germ. 

+ Jex conſenſu Populi fit & conſtitutione Regis, Capitularies of 
Charles the Bald, Anno 864. art, 6, of 

$ Licet apud Concilium accuſare & dlſcrimen capitis intendere, De 


E 6 
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have both that authority which is due to them from 
their religious character, and that influence which 
amongſt ſuch a people is the offspring of ſuperſtiti- 
on. Thus we ſee in Tacitus, that prieſts were held 

in great veneration by the Germans, and that they 
preſided in the aſſemblies of the people. They 
alone were allowed * to chaſtiſe, to bind, to ſmite; 
which they did not by order of the monarch, or as 
his miniſters of juſtice, but as by an inſpiration of 
that Deity ever een to be Ee with . 
| Nhe made war. 
Wx ought not therefore to be furprized when 
from the very beginning of the firſt race, we meet 
with biſhops. the diſpenſers of * juſtice; when we 
| Nee them appear in the aſſemblies of the nation 
when they have ſuch a prodigious influence on the 
minds of kings; and when they acquire 1 1 a 
| | Hon of property. 
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+ eee pubs & cmd js it ce. De 
world. Germ. 


Ne legibus libers aut infinita poteſtes. Ceterum neque arimad ver- 
tere, nequt uincire, negue verberare, niſi ſacerdotibus eff -permiſſum, 


3 non quaſi in penam, nec Ducis jaſſu. ſed velut Do (nperanty, quo Wee 
'  -bellatoridus credunt.. De morib Germ. 
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That it is neceſſary People's minds foould be Prepar- 
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; Of. the W ea in | Relation. to the Principles. which 


form the general Spirit, 255 Morals and ee, 
5 a Nation. 
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rin 7. 


18 ſubjeet i is very te In that crowd 
of ideas which preſent themſelve es to my 


mind, I ſhall pay more attention to the order of 


things, than to the things themſelves. I ſhall be 
obliged to wander to the right and to the left, that 
I gy e and diſcover t the truth. 


CHAP. H. 


a 
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is 


OTHING could apporr more Sabin 
ble to the Germans than the tribunal of 


| Farm.” That which Juſtinian erected amongſt 
the Lazi, to proceed againſt the murderers of their 


prince, appeared to them as an affair the moſt cruel 
and barbarous. Mithridates * haranguing againſt 


* They cut out the tongues mn Viper | 
don't hiſs. 

q Agathias, lib. 4. ' 

* Juſtio, Jib, 38. 
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the Romans reproached them more particularly for 
their 6 law proceedings. The Parthians could not 
bear with one of their kings, who having been e- 
ducated at Rome, rendered himſelf affable and 
eaſy of acceſs to all. Liberty itſelf has appeared 
intolerable to thofe nations who have not been ac- 
cuſtomed to enjoy it. Thus a pure air is ſome- 
times diſagreeable to ſuch as have lived in a fen- 
ny country. | 
BaL Br, a Venetian, being at + Pegu, was intro- 
duced to the king. When the ſovereign was in- 
formed that they had no king at Venice, he burſt 
into ſuch a fit of laughter, that he was ſeized with 
a cough, and with difficulty could ſpeak to his 
courtiers. What legiſlator could propoſe a papu- 8 
lar R to a n like 19 9 


* — 
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F Tyranny. 


HERE are two ſpecies of tyranny; one real, 
which ariſes. from oppreſſion; the other is 
18 3 in opinion, and- is ſure to be felt, whenever 


- thoſe who govern eſtabliſh things eee to ne 


preſent ideas of a nation. 

Wr are inſormed by Dio, that Ae 
deſirous of being called Romulus; but having been 
informed that the people feared, that he would 
cauſe himſelf to be , 5 he altered. his 


$ Calumnias kram, Juſtin, lib, 15 | 
.  *. Prompti aditus, nova comitas, 258 Parthis 1 nova vitia. 
Tacitus. 

+ He has deſcribed this interview which happened l in the ColleQi. 
on of voyages for the eſtabliſhment of an India company, Vol 3. part 
I, p. 33. 
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deſign. The old Romans were averſe to a king; 
becauſe they could not ſuffer any man to enjoy ſuch 
power: theſe would not have a king, becauſe they 
could not bear his manners. For though Cæſar, 
the Triumvirs, and Auguſtus, were really inveſted 
with regal power, they had preſerved all the out- 
ward appearance of equality, while their private 
lives were a ſort of contraſt to the pomp and luxu- 
ry of foreign monarchs; ſo that when the Romans 
were reſolved to have no kings, this only ſignified 
that they would preſerve their cuſtoms, and Hig * 
mitate thoſe of the African and eaſtern nations. 
Tae fame writer tells us, that the Romans were 

_ exaſperated againſt Auguſtus for making certain 
laws which were too ſevere; but as ſoon 5s he had 
recalled Pylades the comedian, whom the Jar- 
ring of different factions had driven out of the ei- 
ty, the diſcontent ceaſed. A people of this ſtamp 
have a more lively ſenſe of tyranny when a player 
is baniſhed, then Wine they are er of their 
laws. 5 


0 H A P. v. 
” os general Spirit of Mankind. 


ANKIND are influenced by diffethate cau- 
ſes, by the climate, by the religion, by the 
2 by the maxims of government, by precedents, 
morals and cuſtoms; from whence is formed "VS 
general ſpirit of nations. 

In proportion, as in every country, any one of . 
theſe cauſes acts with more force, the others in the 
ſame degree are weakened. Nature and the cli- / 
mate rule almoſt alone over the ſavages; n | 
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= 


govern the Chineſe; the laws tyrannize in Japan 


morals had formerly all their influence at Sparta ; 


maxims of government, and the ancient CNN 


ty of manners once nn at Rome. 


0 CHAP. V. 


Heu far we ſhould be attentive bef the ps $pi- 


rit La a Nation be SO. 


hearted, chearful, endowed with taſte and a facili- 
ty in communicating their thoughts; who were 


ſprightly and agreeable; ſometimes imprudent, of- 


ten indiſcreet; and beſides had courage, generoſi - 
ty, frankneſs, and a certain notion of honour; no 


one ought to endeavour to reſtrain their manners 
by laws, unleſs he would lay a conſtraint on their 


virtues. , If in general the character be good, the 
little foibles that may be found in it are oy ue 


importance. | | 
TE might lay a reſtraint upon women, en- 


act laws to reform their manners; and to reduce 


their luxury: but who knows but that by theſe 


means they might loſe that peculiar taſte which 
would be the ſource of the wealth of the nation, 


and that politeneſs, which would render the coun- 


try frequented by ſtrangers? _ 
IT is the buſineſs of the legiſlature to follow . 


ſpirit of the nation, when it is not contrary to the 
principles of government; for we do nothing ſo 
well as when we act with freedom, and follow the 


bent of our natural genius. 
lr an air of pedantry be given to a nation that 


_- 


I HOULD 3 happen. to he a 1 
inhabitants were of a ſociable temper, open- 
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is naturally gay. the ſtate will gain no advantage 
from it, either at home or abroad. Leave it to do wy 
frivolous things in the moſt ſerious * and 


with gaiety . moſt ſerious. e 3% 
2 : "a 4 
That e every 7 Thing vel, not to abs corredted —_— 
- c ke 7 J i 2 7 


ED them ban 1e us as we 18 fait a gen- 
I deman of a nation which had a very great 
relation to that we have been deſcribing, and na- 
ture will repair whatever is amiſs. She has given 
us a vivacity capable of offending, and hurrying us 
| beyond the bounds of reſpect: this ſame vivacity * 
is corrected by the politeneſs it procures, inſpiring 
us with a taſte for the world, 21 erte 9 for 5 
the converſation ale ir fe... 
Lr them leave us as we are: our inditereri- | 
ons, joined to our good nature, would make the 
laws which ſhould conſtrain: our nn i not at 
= A 6fke 1 N us. | 


0 nu A p. vn. 
of the Athenians and Lacedemonians.. 


H E Atkenians, this ene were a 

nation that had ſome reſemblance to ours. 
They mingled gaiety with buſineſs; a ſtroke of 
raillery was as agreeable in the ſenate as in the 
theatre. This vivacity, which diſcovered itſelf in 
their councils, went along with them in the exe- 
cution of their reſolves. The characteriſtie of the 
Lacedzmonians was gravity, ſeriouſneſs, ſeverity, 


= 


F 
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and ſilence. It would have been as diffieult to 
bring over an Athenian e as ĩt en a 
A i: t > L0T 


0 H AP. VIII. 
es, of a fecal 5 


HE 1 more communicative a 3 are, the 
more eaſily they change their habits, becauſe 
. * is in a greater degree a ſpectacle to the other; 
and the ſingularities of individuals are better ob- 

ſerved. The climate which influences one nation 
to take a pleaſure in being communicative, makes 

- it ikewiſe delight in change; and that which mon 
it delight in change, forme its-taſte, 


Tu ſociety. of the fair ſex ſpoils the manners 


— forms the taſte; the defire. of giving. greater 
pleaſure than others, eſtabliſhes the embelliſhments 
of dreſs; and the deſire of pleaſing others more 
than ourſelves gives riſe to faſhions. This mode is 
a ſubje of importance: by giving a trifling turn 
of mind, it 9 anereates ne branches of 
its 9 * 


: 445 CHAP. IX. 


Of the Vanity * Pride of Nations + " | 


— 


A NITY is as advantageous ROPES er 
25 ment, as pride is dangerous. To be con-; 
vinced of this, we need only repreſent on the one 
hand, the numberleſs benefits that reſult from va · 
nity as induſtry, the arts, es. JO whe 
©» ® Fableof thobeow | woos] 
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W dan th;chhar, the: many evils which ſpring 


from the pride of certain nations, as lazineſs, po- 
verty, a total neglect of every thing; in ſhort, the 


| deſtruCtion of the nations which have happened to 
Fall under their government, as well as of their 


own. Lazineſs * is the effect of pride; labour 2 
conſequence of . vanity: the pride of a Spaniard 


| 4 leads him to decline labour; the vanity of a French- 
man to work better than others. 


ALL lazy nations are grave: for thoſe who do 
not labour, look upon themſelves as the ſorereigns 
of thoſe who do. 

Ix we ſearch amongſt all nations, we ſhall find 
that, for the-moſt part, gravity, pre, WL ele 
go hand in hand. 

Tus people of Achim $ are al indo· 
lent; thoſe who have no ſlaves hire one, if it be 
only to carry a quart of rice a hundred paces; they 


would be diſhonoured if they carried it themſelves. 


In many places people let their nails grow, that 
ak may ſee they do not work, | 25 
'WoMEN in the Indies + believe 1 eee for 


er to learn to read: that is, they fay, the bu. 


neſs of the ſlaves, who ſing their hymns in the 


temples of their pagods. In one tribe they don't 


ſpin; in another they make nothing but baſkets 


and mats; they are not even to pound rice; and 


in others oy muſt not go to fetch water. Theſe 


* | The perle who follow the Khan of Malacainber, thoſe of - 


| nataca and Coromandel, are proud and lazy ; they conſume little, be- 


cauſe they are miſcrably poor; while the ſubject of the Mogul, and - 
the people of Indoftan, employ themſelves and enjoy the convenien= 


cies of life like the Europeans- e RPPRCY 3 _— 


7 ** af an- India Company, Vol. 1. p. 34. 


$ See Dampier, Vol. 3. 3 ä 
- + Edifying Letters, za th Collect. p. 0. 
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rules are eſtabliſhed by pride, and the: ſame- paſſi- 


on makes them followed. There is no neceſſity 


for mentioning that the moral qualities, according 

as they are blended with others, are productive of 
| various effects: thus pride joined to a vaſt ambi- 
tion, and notions of grandeur, produced ſuch effects 
| among the __— as are known to FU es 


: 0 H A P. * 
0 OY ener of the Spaniards and Cine. 


ME characters of the ſeveral cations are for- 


med of virtues and vices, of good and bad 
qualities. From the happy mixture of theſe, great 
advantages reſult, and often where it would be leaſt 
expected; there are others from whence great e 
vils ariſe, evils which one would not ſuſpect. 
Fux Spaniards have been in all ages celebrated 
for their honeſty. Juſtin ® mentieps their fidelity 
in keeping whatever was intruſted to their care; 
they have often ſuffered death rather than reveal a 


ſecret. They have ſtill the ſame fidelity for which 


they were formerly diſtinguiſhed. All the nations 
who trade to Cadia, truſt their fortunes to the Spa- 
niards, and have never yet repented it. But this 
admirable quality, joined to their lazineſs, forms a 
mixture from which ſuch effects reſult as are oY 
hurtful to them. The reſt of the European nati- 
ons carry on in their very fight all the commerce 
of their monarchy. . 
Tar character of the Chineſe is ; formed 3 ans, 
other mixture, quite contrary to that of the Spani- 
ards. The precariouſneſs of their 8 ina Fi in- 


* Lib 43. 
+4 Þy he ntrf the fall ad mate. 
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oP LW wk: - 17 
Tires them with a prodigious activity, and ſuch an 
exceſſive deſire of gain, that no trading nation can 
put any confidence in them . This acknowledged 
infidelity has ſecured them the poſſeſſion of the trade 
to Japan. No European merchant has ever dared 
to undertake it in their name, how eaſy ſoever it 


might be for them to do it from their marin | 
1 N in the N | 


0 H A P. II. 
4 Refletion. 


| Have Gaid 1 here with a view to lefſen 1 


that infinite diſtance which muſt always be 


between virtue and vice. God forbid, that I ſhould 
be guilty of ſuch an attempt! T'would only make 

my readers comprehend that all political are not 
all moral vices; and that all moral are not politi- 
cal vices; and that thoſe who make laws which 
ſhock the general ſpirit of a nation 7 not to * a 


en of this. 


0 H A P. XII. 
Of cuban, and Manners | in a deſpatic State. 


J is a . 3 * By manners and cu- 
ſtoms of a deſpotic empire ought never to be 
changed; for nothing would more ſpeedily pro- 
duce a revolution. The reaſon is, that in theſe 


ſtates there are no laws, that is, none that can pro- 


perly be called ſo; there are only manners and 
cuſtoms; ard if you overturn theſe, you overturn 


all. 
0 Du H.lde, Vol. 2. 
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Laws are eſtabliſhed, manners are inſpired ; 
theſe proceed from a general ſpirit, thoſe, from- a 


4 ; 


particular inſtitution: now it is as dangerous, nay 
more ſo, to ſubvert the general ſpirit, as to alter a 
particular inſtitution. 


THERE is leſs communication ina country where "8 
each, either as ſuperior or inferior, exerciſes or is 


oppreſſed by arbitrary power, . than there is in 
thoſe where liberty reigns in every ſtation. They 


do not therefore change their manners and beha- 


viour ſo frequently. Fixed and eſtabliſhed cu- 


ſtoms have a near reſemblance to laws. Thus it 
is here neceſſary that a prince or a legiſlator ſhould 
leſs oppoſe the manners and cuſtoms of the people, 


than in any other country upon earth. 


"Tarr women are commonly confined, and 


have no influence in ſociety, In other countries, 


where they have an intercourſe with men, their 
deſire of pleaſing, and the deſire men alſo have of 

iving them pleaſure, produce a continual change 
of cuſtoms. Theſe two ſexes ſpoil each other, they 


both loſe their diſtinctive and effential quality; 


what was naturally fixt becomes quite unſettled, 
and their cuſtoms and behaviour change "7 _ 


W 
Of the Behaviour of the Chineſe. © \ 


OT Okina i is the er where the 8 of 
the country can never be changed. Beſides, 


their women being abſolutely ſeparated from the 


men, their cuſtoms, like their morals, are taught 
in the ſchools. A man of * letters _ be known 


+ Du Halde, 


ener- xv. 


by precept, and inculeated by grave doctors, be- 


tor; Ph manners and cuſtoms the inſtitutions of a 


and other cuſtoms. 


cuſtom. 


our cuſtoms; theſe are examples. | 


wt been poliſhed, plainly ſhews, that this monarch 


C 
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by his eaſy dreſs. Theſe things being thee * 


come fixed, like the e th and are 
never altered. N | 


CHAP. XV. 


What are the natural Means of changing the Man- | 
">: nern ws Cuſtoms of a Nation. 


E have faid that the Janis were the parti · 
cular and preciſe inſtitutions of a legiſla- - 


nation in general. From hence it follows that 
when theſe manners and cuſtoms are to be chang - 
ed, it ought not to be done by laws; this would 
have too much the air of tyranny: it would be bet- 
ter to change them by introducing other ee 


Tus when a prince would micke great altera- 1 5 
tions in his kingdom, he ſhould reform by law - 
what is eſtabliſhed by law, and change by cuſtom 
what is ſettled by cuſtom ; for it is very bad poli- 


cy to change by law what ought to be Ce: by D 


TRE law which obliged the Ruſſians to cut off 
their beards, and to ſhorten their cloaths, and the 
rigour with which Peter I. made them crop even to 
the knees, the long cloaks of thoſe who entered-in- 
to the cities, were inſtances of tyranny. There are 
means that may be made uſe of to prevent crimes; 
theſe are puniſhments: there are thoſe for 9 8 ; 


Tux facility and eaſe with which that nation 


f 
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| Had a worle opinjon of his people than they deſer- 


ved; and that they were not brutes, though he was 
pleaſed to call them ſo. The violent meaſures 
which he employed were needleſs; he would have 
attained his end as well by milder methods. 

He himſelf experienced the facility of bringing 
about theſe alterations. The women were confin- 
ed, and in ſome meaſure ſlaves; hecalled them to 
court; he ſent them ſilks and fine ſtuffs, and made 
them dreſs like the German ladies. 'This ſex im- 
mediately reliſhed- a manner of life which ſo great- 


Iy flattered their taſte, their vanity, and their paſ- 


ſions; and by their means it was reliſhed by me 
men. 

WuAr kak the change bs more eaſy was, 
Pig their manners at that time were foreign to the 
climate; and had been introduced amongſt them 
by conqueſt, and by a mixture of nations. . Peter I. 


in giving the manners and cuſtoms of Europe to 
an European nation, found a facility which he did 
not himſelf expect. The empire of the climate is 
the firſt, the moſt powerful of all empires. He 


had then no oceaſion for laws to alter the manners 


and cuſtoms of his country; it would have been 
ſufficient to have introduced other manners mw o- 


ther cuſtoms. 
.NaT1ons are for the moſt part very tenacious 
4 their cuſtoms; to take them away by violence is 


to render them miſerable: we ſhould not therefore 
change them, but engage the people to make 255 


change themſelves. 

- ALL puniſhment which is not derived f. from ne- 
cellity i is tyrannical. The law is not a mere act of 
power; things i in their own nature inditerent are 
not within its province. , 


— — » * 
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na have done the ſame. 


nr. xv. OF LA w . 


en at ee A P. „ . Fa 
The influence of 1 ene on the $A 


ical. 


H 18 alteration * ah manners of women 
will undoubtedly have a great influence on 


the government of Muſcovy. One naturally fol- 


lows the other: the deſpotic power of the prince is 
connected with the ſervitude of women; the the liber · 
* of women with the Pick of l 


CHAP. XVI. 


- Hou * Legi i/ators. have: 2 the 5 


pes which govern Mankind. 


M 


1042 | 


ANNERS. _ Kea WA are thoſe bah i 
which are not eſtabliſhed by legiſlators, ei · 
ther becauſe they were not able, or were not ins 
to eſtabliſh them. 5 

THERE is this difference 1 laws and; man- 
ners, that the laws are moſt adapted to regulate the 
actions of the ſubject, and manners to regulate the 
actions of the man. There is this difference he · 
tween manners and cuſtoms, that the former chiefly 
relate to the interior conduct, the latter to the 
exterior. ; 

./Tress things“ 1 bern e Gd 
ed. Lycurgus made the Tame code for the laws, 
manners, and cuſtoms; and the leg Spry of Chi- 


* Moſes made the ſame code for laws and religion... u 


mans confounde the ancient cuſtoms with TG, 
Vol. II. 8 | F 
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Wr ought not to be ſurprized, that the legiſla- 
tors of China and: Sparta ſhould confound the laws, 
manners, and cuſtoms: the reaſcn is, their man- 
ners repreſent their 85 and their cuſtoms their 
manners. 

TE chief object which the legiſlators of China 
"had in view, was to make their ſubjects live in peace 
and tranquillity. They would have people filled 
with a veneration for one another, that each ſhould 
be'every moment ſenſible of his dependence on ſo- 
- ciety, and of the obligations he owed to his fellow 

citizens. They therefore gave rules of the moſt 


extenſive civility. 
TRus the inhabitants of the“ villages of Chi- 


13 

na pracuſe amongſt themſelves the ſame ceremo- |} 

. nies as thoſe obſerved by perſons of an exalted .. J 
g tion; a very proper method of inſpiring mild and t 
£ gentle diſpoſitions, of maintaining peace and 25 | t 


= order, and of baniſhing all the vices which ſpring 
| from an afperity of temper. In effect, would not 
the freeing them from the rules of civility, be to | 
ſearch out a method for them to ge ert own 
humours! * kak : 
1 Cavin is in this relpect more valeable than 
politeneſs.” Politeneſs flatters the vices of others, 
aud civility prevents ours from being brought to 
: Tight.” It is a barrier which men have placed with- 
in themſelves to n che corruption of each 0. 


ther. 
Trebn aus, whoſe inſtitutions were ſevere had 


_ no regard to civility, i in forming the external beha- 
2 viour; he had a view to that warlike ſpirit with 

5 Which he would fain inſpire his people. A peo“ 
ple who were in a continual ſtate of ane and 

* 2 Halde. e 1 . 
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inſtruction, and who were endued with equal ſim - 
plicity andrigour, atoned by cheir virtues for . 
* a en, 1 8 


A 0 H A P. XVII. 
15 of the 8 Quality" of 1 the a G Pray 10 


HE le cifiators © of China went farther 9 They | 
T pans iy together their. religion, laws, 
manners, and cuſtoms; all theſe were morality, all 
theſe were virtue. The precepts relating to theſe 
four points were: what they called rites; and it was . 
in the exact obſervance of theſe, that the Chineſe 
government triumphed. They ſpent their whole 
youth in learning them, their whole lifeinthe prac- 
tice. They were. taught by their men of letters, 
they were inculcated by the magiſtrates; and 
as they included all the ordinary actions of life, 
when they found the means of making them ſtri&t- 
ly obſerved, China was admirably governed. | 

Two things have contributed to the caſe with 
| which, theſe, rites are engraved in the hearts, and- 
an minds of the Chineſe; | one, the difficulty © of writ- 
rs, ing, which during the greateſt part of their lives 
to - | wholly employs their attention , becauſe it is ne- 


th- cefſary to prepare them to read and underſtand the | 


o- books in which they are comprized; the other that 
700 the ritual precepts having nothing in them, that is 
had ſpicitzale but being merely rules of common Pract 
ha- EY 5 „ 
rith * 5 the Claſs books hom which fuer Da Hall goa om 
eo excellent axttacts. 


and + It is this which has eſtabliſhed emulation, which has bid 
_ and cultiyated a loye,of learning. 
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tice, are more adapted to convince and ſtrike the 


mind than-things merely intellectual. 


'Tnoss ſovereigns who, inſtead of ruling by 


theſe rites, governed by the force of puniſhments, 
wanted to accompliſh that by«puniſhments, which 


it is not in their power to produce, that is, to give 


Habits of morality. By puniſhments a ſubject is 
very juſtly cut off from ſociety, who having loſt the 
purity of his: manners, violates the laws; but if all 
the world were to loſe their moral habfits, would 
| theſe re-eſtabliſhthem? Puniſhments may be juſt- 
ly inflicted to put a ſtop to many of the conſequen- 


ces of the general eyil, but they will not remove 


the evil itſelf. Thus when the principles of the 


Chineſe governfnent were diſcarded, and morality 


- * avas baniſhed, the ſtate fell into e and re- 
wolurions ſucceeded. | 


CH A P. XVII. nh | 5 


A Con ene, ce drawn from the preceding 22 57h 


ROM hence it follows that the laws of Chi- 
naare not deſtroyedby conqueſt. Their cuſ- 
toms, manners, laws, and religion, being the ſame 
_ «thing, they cannot alter all theſe at once; and as it 
will happen, that either the conqueror or the con- 
queted muſt change, in China it has always been 
the conqueror. For the manners of the conquer- 
ing nation not being their cuſtoms, nor their cuſ- 
toms their laws, -nor their laws their religion it 
has been more eaſy for them to conform by de- 
grees to the e people, than che _ to 
them. = 


Turns ſtill follows.from hence a very n 
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conſequence, which is, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
for * Chriſtianity ever to be. eſtabliſhed in- China, 
The vows of v irginity, the aſſembling of women in 
churches, their. neceſſary communication with the 
miniſters of religion,. their participation in the ſa- 


craments, auricular confeſſion, extreme unction, 


the marriage of only one wife, all theſe overturn 
the manners and cuſtoms of the country, and with 
the ſame blow ſtrike at their religion and laws. 

Taz Chriſtian religion, by the eſtabliſhment af 
charity, by a public worſhip, by a participation a 
the ſame ſacraments, ſeems to demand, that all 
ſhould be united; while the rites of. China ſcem to- 
ordain that all ſhould be ſeparated... 

AND. as we have ſeen that this. ſeparation. 5 de- 


| pends, i in general, on the ſpirit of deſpotiſm, this 


will ſhew us the reaſon: why monarchies, and in. 
deed all moderate governments, are more conſiſt- 


ent with the. Chriſtian * 


"EMAP. M 


Hiw this Union of Religion, Laws, Manners, and 
Cuſtoms among fl the Chineſe, was Hected. : 


* 


HE chief object of government which tlie 
Chineſe legiſlators had in view, was the peace 
and tranquillity of the empire: and ſubordination 


appeared to them as the moſt proper means to main- 
tain it. Filled with this idea, they believed it their 
duty to inſpire 2 N nad for parents, and therefore- 


* $ee-the reaſons Sen ty-the-Chineſe magiſtrate in their ware: 


ber, proſcribing the Chriſtian religion. Edifying Letters, 27th * 


$ See book 4. c. HED 365 <2 6 
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exerted all their power to effect it. They eſta- 
bliſhed a vaſt number of rites and ceremonies to do 
them honour when living, and after their death. 
It was impoſſible for them to pay ſuch honours to 
deceaſed parents, without being led to reverence 
the living. The ceremonies at the death of a fa- 
ther were more nearly related to religion; thoſe 
for a living parent had a greater relation to the 
laws, manners, and cuſtoms: however, theſe were 
only parts of the fame code; but this code was very 
r, | 
A VENERAT1ON for their parents was dat 

ity connected with a ſuitable reſpe& for all who 
' repreſented them, ſuch as old men, maſters, 'magi- 
ſtrates, and the king. This reſpect for parents, 
ſuppoſed a return of love towards children, and 
| conſequently the ſame return from old men to the 
young, from magiftrates' to thoſe who were under 
their juriſdiction, and from the emperor to his 4 
ſubjects. This formed the rites, and theſe rites _ | 
the general ſpirit of the nation. 
We ſhallnow ſhew the relation which things, in 
appearance the moſt indifferent, may have to the fun- 
damental conſtitution of China. This empire is 
formed on the plan of a government of a family. 
If you leſſen the paternal authority, or even if you 
retrench the ceremonies, which expreſs your re- 
ſpect for it, you weaken the reverence due to ma- 
giſtrates, who are conſidered as fathers; nor would 
the | magiſtrates have the ſame care of the people, 
whom they ought to look upon as their children; 
and that tender relation which ſubſiſts between the 
monarch and his ſubjects, would inſenſibly be loft. 
Retrench but one of theſe habits, and you over- 
whelm the ſtate. It is a thing in itſelf very indif- 
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ferent whether the daughter-in-law riſes erery morn- 


ing to pay ſuch and ſuch duties to her mother. in- 


law: but if we conſider that theſe exterior habits 
incefſantly revive an idea neeeſſary to be imprinted: 
on all minds, an idea that forms the ruling ſpifit. 
of the empire, we ſhall ſee that it is neceſſary * 


e or fuck a Ke ir be e 
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T is very remarkable that the Chineſe, whoſe 
lives are guided by rites, are nevertheleſs the 
greateſt cheats upon earth. This appears chieſſy 


in their trade, which, notwithſtanding its natural 
tendency, has never been able to make them honeſt. 


He who buys of them, ought to carry with him. 


his own * weights, every merchant having three 


ſorts, the one heavy for buying. ancther light ſpr 


ſelling, and another of the true ſtandard for: thoſe 


who are upon their guard. It is not _—_— 
I believe, to explain this contradiQtions.. (0181 


Fux legiſlators of China lad two objects in ob; ; 


| they were deſirous that the people ſhould be ſub- 


miihye and peaceful, and that they ſhould likewiſe 
be laborious: and induſtrious. By the nature of 
the ſcil and climate, their ſubſiſtence is very pre: 
. .Cariousz nor can it be any other ay n ook 
by induſtry and labour. n 
Waun every one obeys, and every one is em · 


ployed, the ſtate is in a happy ſituation. It is ne- 


ceſſity, and perhaps the nature of the climate, that 


» Lange's Journal in I721, and 1 722, in Voyages to the north, 
vol. 8. e. 363. 
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has given to the Chineſe an inconceivable greedi- 


| neſs for gain, and laws have never been made to 


reſtrain it. Every thing has been forbidden, when 
acquired by acts of violence; every thing permit - 


ted, when obtained by artifice or labour. Let us 


not then compare the morals of China with thoſe of 
Europe. Exery one in China is obliged to be at- 
tentire to what will be for hib advantage; if the 
cheat has been watchful over his own intereſt, he 
who is the dupe ought to be attentive to his. At 


are ſuffered to deceive. 


_ ot; * . : 
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Haw the Lowe, vc cught 8 Relation to: Man- 
L 1965446 PO es! 


| * is hn 8 1 which thus con- 


found laws, manners, and cuſtoms, things na- 
rurally diſtin and ſeparate > but though they are 
in themſelves different, there 9 a my 
relation between them. 

Soon being afked if the laws he had given to 
the Athenians were the beſt, he anfwered, I 


<< have given them the beſt they were able to bear.” | 


An admirable expreſſion, that ought to be perfect- 


ly underſtood by all legiſlators! When Divine Wiſ- 
dom ſaid to the Jews, I have given you precepts 
* which are not good,” this ſignified that they had 


only a relative goodneſs; which is the ſponge that 
wipes outzll the difficultics in the law of Moſes. - 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Continuation of the ſane Subje®, 


ners, their. laws. become ſimple and na 
tural. Plato * ſays, that Rhadamanthus, who go- 
verned a nation extremely religious, finiſhed every 
proceſs with ſurprizing diſpatch, adminiſtering on- 
ly the oath.on each accuſation. But, fays the ſame. 
Nlato J, when a people are not religious, we ſhould. 
never have recourſe to an oath, except he whor 
ſwears 1s intirely Mea in the caſe. of a 
judge and a witneſs, 


y 
* 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


ea the Laws are founded on the: Manners ＋ 2 f 


E 


When this crime began to appear, it was thought 


ſo infamous, that to be condemned to reſtore + 


what they had taken, was conſidered as a ſuffici- 
ent diſgrace; for a x req wy fee he Lntence= 
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HEN a people have pure and regular man- 


I the time when thie mannets of the Ro= 
mans were pure, they had no particular law 
againſt the embezzlement of the public money. 
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| Continuation of the ſame ahr. 


HE haus which gave the right ef tutelage 
to the mother, were moſt attentiye to the 
pries of the infant's perſon; thoſe which 
granted it to the next heir, were moſt attentive to 
the preſervation of the eſtate. When the manners 
of à people are corrupted, it is much better to give 
che tutelage to the mother. Amongſt thoſe whoſe 
laws confide in the manners of the ſubjects, the 
guardianſhip is granted either to the next heir, or 
to the mother, and ſometimes to both. ea Bib 
Ir we reflect on the Roman laws, we ſhall find 
that the ſpirit of theſe was agreeable to what I have 
advanced. At the time when the laws of the 
twelve cables were made, the manners of the Ro- 
mans were moſt admirable. The guardianſhip was 
given to the neareſt relation of the infant; from a 
conſideration that he ought to have the trouble of 
the tutelage, who might enjoy the advantage of 
3 the inheritance. They did not imagine 
the life of the heir in danger, though it was put 
into a perſon's hands who would reap a benefit by 
his death. But when the manners of Rome were 
altered, her legiſlators changed their conduct. If 
in the pupillary ſubſtitution, ſay Caius ® and Juſti- 
nian , the teſtator is afraid, that the ſubſtitute will 


lay any fnares for the pupil, he — leave bogs vul- © 


- Inſtitut, Lib. tit, 2. 6.5. 2. oem complement Lepe in 
in 1658, 


+ inn 4. & pai ft 8. 3. 
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gar { ſubſtitution open, and put the pupillary into 


a part of the teſtament, which cannot be opened 
till after a certain time. The primitive Romans 


were ignorant of theſe fears and Prerautions. 


— 
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preſents before marriage; after the marriage 
he” were not allowed. This was founded*onithe 
manners of the Romans who were led to marriage, 
only by frugality, ſimplicity, and modeſty; but 
might ſufſer themſelves to be ſeduced by domeſtic 
cares, by ee and the conſtant tenour of 
conjugal ſelicity. | 246 ne £4 OMG 
ALA of the » Viſigoths forbad this man 21% 
ing more to the woman he was to marry than the 
tenth part of his ſubſtance, and his giving her any 
thing during the firſt year of their marriage, This 
likewiſe took its rife from the manners of the coun- 
try. The legiſlators were willing to put a ſtop to 
that Spanith oſtentation, which only led them to 
_ diſplay an 'excebye liberality in _ of mag if 
cence. | 
Tat 3 * their laws, put a ſtop to ſome 
of the inconveniencies which aroſe from the moſt 


durable empire in the world, that of virtue; the 


| Spaniar may by theirs, RE prevent the bad effects 


S The form of the vulgar ſubſtitution ran thus; Ir uch a one is 
unwilling to take the inheritance, I ſubſtitute in his ſtead, &. the 


pupillary ſubſtitution, If ſuch a one dies before * ari ives at the age 


of puberty, I ſubſtitute, &c. 
* Lib, 3. tit. 3. Sect. Sa 
33 
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of a tyranny, 5200 moſt frail and WN that of 
bn. 8 | , 
CHAP. XXVE 

Continuation of the fame Subjekt. 


HE. law + of Theodoſius and Valentinian 
drew the cauſes of repudiation from the an- 


cient manners { and cuſtoms of the Romans. It 


placed in the number of theſe cauſes the behaviour 
of a buſband q who beat his wife, in a manner that 
diſgraced the character ofa free-born woman. This 
cauſe was omitted in the following laws |}: for their 
manners, in this reſpect, had undergone a change; 
the eaſtern cuſtoms having baniſhed thoſe of Eu- 
rope. The firſt eunuch of the empreſs, wife- to 
Juſtinian II. threatened her, fays the hiſtorian, to 


chaſtize her in the ſame manner as children are 
- puniſhed at ſchool. Nothing but eſtabliſhed man- 


ners, or thoſe which ron freking: to eſtabliſh, 
could raiſe even an idea of this kind. | 
Wx have ſeen how the laws follow the manners of 
2 2 people: let us now obſerve how the manners fol- 
low the laws. 5 


— 


_ +leg. 8. cod de Repudits. 
8 And the law of the 12 tables. Sce Cicero's 24 Philippie, 


18 vo beribus-que ingenuis aliena ſunt, officientem Probaverite 
I In Nov. 112. C. 14. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


How the Law contribute to * the Manners, Cufe | 


Log, and character of a Nation.” 


"B's 4 


a part of their liberty. 5 
I rave. ſpoken in tlie eleventh Book "of a free 


people, and have given the principles of their con- 


ſtitution: let us now fee the effects which follow 
from this liberty, the character it is capable of form- 
ing, and the cuſtoms which naturally reſult from 
it. 


I Do not Fey! tBat the climate may have pro- 


duced great part of the Jaws, manners, and cuſtoms 
of this nation; but I maintain that its manners and 
euſtoms have a cloſe connection with its laws. 
As there are two viſible powers in this ſtate, the 
legiſlative and executive, and as every citizen has 


a will of his own, and may at pleaſure aſſert his in · 


dependence; moſt men have a greater fondneſs for 

one of theſe powers than for the other, and the 
multitude have generally neither equity nor fenſe 

enough, to ſhew an equal affeckion to both.  - 


AND as the executive power, by diſpoſing of | 
h allemployments, may give great hopes, and no fears, 


every man who obtains any favour from it, is ready 
to eſpouſe its cauſe;, while it is liable to be attack- 
ed by thaſe who have nothing to hope from it. 

Ax the paſſions being unreſtrained, hatred, 
envy, jealouſy, and an ambitious deſire of riches 


and * appear in their full extent: were it o- 


3 ny ® Ch. 6. | ; 5 


HE cuſtoms of an enſlaved ende are a part 
of their ſervitude, thoſe of a free People are | 
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RE SPIRIT Bobxkxix, 
therwiſe, the ſtate would be in the condition of a 


man weakened by ſickneſs, who is without r 
becauſe he is without ſtrength. 


THE hatred which ariſes between the two parties 
will always ſubſiſt, becauſe it will ever be impo- 


tent. 
Tuxs z parties being compoſed of ſreemen, if the 


one becomes too powerful for the other, as a con · 


ſequence of liberty, this other is depreſſed; while 
the citizens take the weaker ſide, with the ſame 


readineſs as the hands lend their aſnſtance to remove 


the infirmitics aud diſorders of the body. 

EvERY individual is independent, and being 
commonly led by caprice and humour, often chan- 
ges parties; he abandons one where he left all his 
friends, to unite himſelf to another in which he 
finds all his enemies: ſo that in this nation it fre- 
quently happens that the people forget the laws of 


friendſhip, as well as thoſe of hatred. 


Tus prince is here in the ſame caſe with a pri- 
vate perſon, and againſt the ordinary maxims of 


= prudence, is often obliged to give his confidence 


to thoſe who have moſt offended him, and to diſ- 
grace the men who have beſt ſerved him: he does 
that by neceſſity which other ſovereigns do by choice. 
As we are afraid of being deprived of the bleſ- 
Gng we already enjoy, and which may be diſguiſ- 
ed and miſrepreſented to us; and as fear always 
_ enlarges objects; the people are uneaſy under fuch 


a ſituation, and believe themſelves in danger, even 


in thoſe moments when they are moſt ſecure. 

As thoſe who with the greateſt warmth oppoſe 
the executive power, dare not avow the ſelf-in- 
tereſted motives of their oppoſition, ſo much the 
more do they increaſe the terrors of the people, who 
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char XXVII. 
can never be certaitr whether they are in danger or 


o r . 4 W s. 135 


not. But even this contributes to make them a- 
void the real dangers, ow wh they yy" in "we 
end, be expoſed; d.. 

Bor the legiſlatire body having the cinfihce 
of the people; and being more enlightened than 


they, may calm their uneaſineſs, and make them 


recover ou the bad d they dab enter · 


tained, | 
Tuts is the great denne e which this govern- 
ment has over the ancient democracies, in which 


the people had an immediate power: ſor en they 
were moved and agitated by the gags T__ Bi- 


tations always produced their effect. 


Bur when an impreſſion of terror 1 no cer- 
tain object, it produces only clamour and abuſe; it 


has however this good effect, that it puts all the 


ſprings of government into motion, and fixes the 


attention of every citizen. But if it ariſes from a 


violation of the fundamental laws, jit is ſullen, cru- 


el, and produces the moſt ſatal cataſtrophes. 


Soon we ſhould ſee a frightful calm, during 
which every one would unite Af chat . 


which had violated: the laws. 


Ir when the uneaſineſs proceeds from no beten 


object, ſome foreign power ſhould threaten the ſtate, 


or put its proſperity or its glory in danger, the 
little intereſts of party would then yield to the more 
ſtrong ald binding, and there would be a perfect 
coalition in favour of the executive power. 

Bur if the diſputes were occaſioned by a viola · 


tion of the fundamental laws, and a foreign power 


ſhould appear; there would be a revolution that 
would neither alter the ng phages ad nor r the form of 
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136 THE SPIRIT , BOOK XIX. 
government. For a revolution formed by liberty, | 
becomes a confirmation of liberty. 

A FREE nation may have a deliverer; a nation 
enſlaved can have only another opprefſor.. - 

For whoever is able to dethrone an abſolute 
ſovereign, has a power. ſufficient to become apo: 
lute himſelf, _ : 

- As the enjoyment.of EA * even its Yale 
port and preſervation, . conſiſts in every man's being 

F allowed to : ſpeak his thoughts and to lay open his 

I ſentiments; a citizen in this ſtate will ſay or write 

4 whatever the laws. do not expreſſy. forbid to be laid 
or written. 

A PEOPLE like this being continually i in.a ' 
ment, are more eaſily conducted. by their paſhons. 
than by reaſon, which never. produces any great ef: 
fect in the mind of man; it is. therefore eaſy for 
thoſe who govern, to make them undertake enter- 
prizes contrary to their true. intereſt. 

Tais nation is paſſionately fond of liberty, be- 

/ cauſe this liberty is real; and it is poſſible for it, 

in its defence, to ſacriſice its wealth, its eaſe, its in- 

tereſt, and to ſupport. the burthen of the moſt heavy 
taxes, even ſuch as a deſpotic e durſt not lay 
upon his ſubjects. | 

Bu r as the people have a certain knowledge of 
the neceſſity of ſubmitting to thoſe taxes, they pay 

| them from the well founded-hope of their diſconti- 

nuance; their burthens are heavy, but they do not 
feel their weight: while in other ſtates the uncaſi- | 
neſs is far greater than the. evil. 

Tuis nation muſt therefore have a fired and cer- 
tain credit, becauſe it borrows of itſelf and pays it- 
ſelf. It is poſſible for it to undertake things above 

its natural ſtrength, and employ againſt its enemĩes 
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vaſt ſums of fictitious riches, which the credit and - 
nature of the government may render real... 


To preſerve its liberty, it borrows of its ſubjeQts.; 


and the ſubjects ſeeing that its eredit would be 


loſt, if ever it were conquered, have a new motive 
to make freſh efforts in defence of its liberty. 


Tunis nation inhabiting an iſland is not fond of | 
conquering, becauſe it would be weakened by di- 


ſtant canqueſts: eſpecially as the ſoil of the iſland 
is good; for it has then no need of enriching. it- 
ſelf by war; and as no citizen is ſubject to another, 
each. ſets a greater value on his own liberty, than 


on the glory of one, or any number of citizens. 
MI IT AR x men are there regarded as belonging 


to a profeſſion which may be uſeful, but is frequent- 
ty dangerous; and as men whoſe very. ſervices.are 


burthenſome. to the nation: civil 3 are 


therefore more eſteemed than the military. 
Tus nation, which. liberty and the laws r ren · 


der eaſy, on being freed from pernicious. prejudi- 


ee is become a trading people; and as it has ſome 
of thoſe primitive materials of trade, out of which 
are manufactured ſuch. things as from the artiſt's 
hand receive a: conſiderable value, it has made ſets 
tlements proper to procure the enjoyment of this 
gift of heaven in its fulleſt extent. 

As this nation is ſituated towards the north, and 


has ſeveral. ſuperfſuous commodities, it muſt want 
alſo a great number of merchandizes which its cli- 
mate will not produce: it has therefore entered in- 


to a great and necefſary intercourſe with the ſou- 


thern natians; and making choice of thoſe ſtates 

whom it is willing to favour with an. advantageous 
cammerce, it enters into ſuch treaties. with the na- 
tion it has.choſen, as are reciprocally uſeful to both. 
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1 70 THE SPIRIT BOOK XIX, 
Ix a ſtate, where on the one hand the opulence 
is extreme, and on the other the taxes are exceſſive, 
they are hardly able to live on a ſmall fortune with- 
out induſtry: Many, therefore, under a pretence cf 
travelling, or of health, retire from amongſt them, 
and go in ſearch of plenty, even to the countries of 
very. | 
A TRADING nation has a vaſt number of little 
particular intereſts; it may then, injure or be in- 
jured a great number of ways. 'Thus it becomes 
immoderately jealous, and is more afflicted at the 
Proſperity vf others, than it rejoices at its wn. 
An its laws, otherwiſe mild and eaſy, may be 
ſo rigid with regard to the trade and navigation 
carried © on with it, that it may ſeem to trade id 
- Ty this nation ſends der aided; ir TI 1a · 
ther be to extend its commerce than its dominion. 
As men are fond of introducing into other pla- 
des what they have eftabliſhed amongſt themſelves, 
they have given the people of the colonies their 
dyn form of government; and this government 
carrying proſperity along with it, they have raiſed 
** nations in the foreſts 10 were ſent to inha- 
Se 527) 
Havinc Gay ſubdued a de ü na- 
tion, which by its ſituation, the goodneſs of its ports, 
and the nature of its products, inſpires it with jea- 
louſy, though it has gi ven this nation its own laws, 
yet it holds it in great dependence: the ſubjects 
there are free and the ſtate itſelf in ſlavery. 7 
TAE vanquiſtſed ſtate has an excellent civil go- 
vernment, but is oppreſſed by the law of nations; 
Tybry LA re by dier gg on the N and 
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theſe are ſuch as render its proſperity Precaious 
and dependent on the will of a maſter. 

Tas ruling. nation inhabiting a large iſland; and 
being in poſſeſſion of a great trade, hath with great 
eaſe grown powerful at ſea; and as the preſer vation 
of its liberties require that it ſhould have neither 
ſtrong-holds, nor. fortrefſes, nor land forees, it has 
occaſion for a formidable navy to defend it apainift 
invaſions; a navy Which muſt be faperior de that 
of all other powers, who employing their treafures 

in wars at land, "VE not „ ok thoſe M 
fea. Fee 

Tux empire of the fea has eel 5 
| who have enjoyed it a natural pride; becauſe think- 
ing themſelves capable of extending their infults 
wherever they pleaſe, they 01:4, gar that ere 69a 
er is as boundleſs as the vovan. * i 1 
Ts nation has a great imduener in whe: ars 

"of its neighbours; for as its power is not employed 
in conqueſts, its friendſhip is more courted, and 
its reſentment more feared, than could naturally be 
expected from the inconſtancy” of its err | 

— and its domeſtic diviſions : 

Tubs it is the fate of dae rerütbe power to 
be almoſt ue diſturbed at home and Ee 


abroad. 


StrovLD: this nation on ford: Segen heevnte 5 


0. center of the negociations of Europe, probity 
and good faith would be carried to a greater height 
than in other places; becauſe the miniſters being 
| frequently obliged to juſtify their conduct before a 
| popular council, their negociations could not be ſe - 

cret; and they would be an wogy in ee roving | 
a little more honeſt, cls n 
Bxsipzs, as they would a rok manner be an | 
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340 THE,SPILRIT BOOK XIX. | 
fwerable for the event, which an irregular conduct | 
might produce, the ſureſt, the ſafeſt "ay, for thems 
as be to take. the ſtraighteſt path. 

Ir \the-nobles-were formerly poſſefled of an im- 
| wks power, and the ſovereign: had. found the 
means of abaſing them by raifing. the people; the 
- point of extreme ſervitude muſt have been that be- 
tween humbling the nobility, and that in which the 
people began to feel their-power. 

Tuvs this nation having. been formerly ſubject 
to an · arbitrary power, on many occaſions preſerves 
the ſtile of it, in ſuch a manner, as to let us often 
ſee upon the foundation of a free government, the 
form of an abſolute. monarchy. | 

WT reſpeck to religion, as in this-ſtate every 
fubjet has a free will, and muſt of courſe be either 
conducted by the light of his: ows mind or by the 
caprice of fancy; it neceflarily follows, that every 
one muſt either look upon all religion with indif- 
- ference, by which means they are led to embrace 


te eſtabliſhed religion; or they muſt be zealous 


for religion in general, by which means the num- 
ber of ſects is encreaſed.. _ | 
Ix is not impoſſihle but chat in this nation there | 
max; be men of no religion, who would not, howe- 
ever, bear to be obliged to change that which they 
would chuſe, if they cared to chuſe any ;. for they 
would immediately perceive that their lives and for- 
tunes are not more peculiarly theirs than their man- 
ner of thinking, and that whoever would deprive 
them of the one, might, even with better reaſon,” 
take away the other. 
Ir amongſt the different 1 there is one 
that has been attempted to be eſtabliſhed by methods 
of ee it muſt there be odious; Wen as we 
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judge of things by the appendages we join with 
them, it could never preſent itſelf to _ mind an 
Why nes 1 with the idea of liberty. 
| Tux laws againſt thoſe who. - rofeſsthis religion 
| - could not howeyer be of the ſanguinary kind; for 
| libertycan never infli&t ſuch puniſhments: but they 
may be ſo rigorous as to do all * hurt that can 
be done in cold blood. Ry | 1 
Ir is poſſible that a thouſand e e might | 
concur to give the«clergy ſo little credit, that other [| 
citizens may have more. Therefore inſtead of a 
ſeparation, they have choſe rather to ſupport the 
ſame burthens as the laity, and in this reſpe&t to 
make only one body with chem: but as they al- 
ways ſeek to conciliate the reſpect of the people, 
they diſtinguiſh themſelves by a more retired life, 
a conduct more ys and a n purity of 
manners. 
L | Tun en not being FO to protect . 
1 nor to be protected by it, only ſeek to perſuade: 
71 their pens, thgrefore, furniſh us with excellent works 
in proof of a revelation, and of ns N of 
the Supreme Being. | 
Yer the ſtate prevents 'the fnting of their dem- 
blies, and does not ſuffer them tocorrect their own 
abuſes; it chuſes thus, through a caprice · of liber · 
ty, rather to leave their reformation imperfect, than 
to ſuffer theelergy to be the reformers. _ 
Trosk dignities which make a Gandamental 
part of the conſtitution are more fixed than elſe- 
where; but, on the other hand, the great in this 
country of liberty are nearer upon a level with the 
people; their ranks are more ee and ow: 
perſons 'more confounded. 
As thoſe who awd have a power mhish, i in 
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THE SPIRIT 
ſome meaſure, has need daily of freſh vigour, they 


have a greater regard for ſuch as are uſeful to:them, . 


than for thoſe who only contribute to their amuſe- 


ment: we ſee therefore fewer courtiers, flatterers, 


and paraſites; in a word, fewer of all thoſe who make 


their own advantage of the folly of the great. 


Mx x are leſs eſteemed for frivolous; talents and 
attainments, than for eſſential qualities; and of this. 
kind there are but two, riches, and perſonal merit. 

Tx x enjoy a ſolid luxury, founded not on the 
eds of vanity, but on that of. real wants; 
they aſk bing: of nature hut what nature can be- 
2 N 

- Tae rich enjoy a * e e and 
yet have no reliſh for frivolous amuſements; thus 
many having more wealth than opportunities of ex- 
pence, employ it in a fantaſtical manner: in this 
nation they have more judgment than taſte. 

As they are continually employed about their 
own intereſt, they have not that politeneſs which is 
founded on W e and oy replly have not 
leiſure to attain it. 

TRE æra of rank ee is e as ; that | 
of the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary, power. An ab- 
ſolute government produces eee and this 
as birth to politeneſs. - _ Q 

Tut more people there are in a nation who re- 
quire a circumſpeCt behaviour, and a care not to 
diſpleaſe, the more there is of politeneſs, But it 

is rather the politeneſs of morals, than that of man- 
r eee to mme wages 7 


| nations: .-- E 12S 


Ix a country os every . in a man- 
ner,a ſhare inthe adminiſtrationof the government, 
the women ought n to live with the men. 
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FTney are therefore modeſt, that is, timid, and this 


timidity conſtitutes their virtue; whilſt the men, 
without a taſte for gallantry, plunge themſelves in- 


to a debauchery, which leaves them at 3 and | 


5 | in the enjoyment of their full liberty. 


THER laws not being made for. one individual 


more than another, each conſiders himſelfas a prince; 
and, indeed, the men of this nation are ether con- 
federates than fellow ſubjects. 1 

As the climate has given many . a . 


leſs ſpirit and extended views, in a country where 


the conſtitution gives every man a ſhare in its go- 


vernment andpolitical intereſts, converſation com-- 
monly turns upon politics: and we ſee men ſpend.” 


their lives in the calculation of events, which, con- 
ſidering the nature of things and the caprices of 
fortune, or rather of men, can ſcarcely be . 
ſubject to the rules of calculation. | 


Ix a free nation, it is very frequently . of 


indifference, whether individuals reaſon. well or ill; 
it is ſufficient that they do reaſon: from hence 
ſprings that liberty, which is a ere 88095 the 
effects of theſe reaſonings. | + 


Bor in a deſpotic government, it is 8 per · 


nicious whether they reaſon well or ill; their rea» 
ſoning is alone ſufficient to ſhock the neren of 
that government. — 


Many people who he defire of Werbe A» 


| bandon themſelves to their on particular hu- 


mour; and moſt of thoſe who have wit and inge 
nuity are ingenious in tormenting themſelves: fil- 


led with a contempt or diſguſt for all things, they 
are miſerable amidſt all the bleſſings that can poſ - 
ſibly contribute to promote their felicity. | 

As no ſubject fears another, the whole nation is 
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2 proud; for the pride of kings i is founded folely on 
| _ independence. 


FREE nations are haughty ; ; others may more 


7 Re be called vain. 


Bor as theſe men, who are den ſo boa, 
live much by themſelves, they are generally baſh- 
ful when they appear among ſtrangers; and we of- 


ten ſee them behave for a conſiderable time with 


an odd mixture of pride and ill. placed ſhame. ' 
Tux character of the nation is more particular- 

bed diſcovered in their literary performances, in 

Which we find wo men oder cn and RE: me- 


5 ſociety gives ns a ſenſe of the efteuſes of 
men, retirement renders us more fit to reflect on 


the folly of vice. Their ſatyrical writings are ſnarp 
and ſevere, and we find amongſt them many 2 2760 | 


| nals, without diſcovering one Horace. 


In menarchies extremely abſoſute, hiſtorians * 
tray che truth, becauſe they are not at liberty to 
ſpeak it; in ſtates vaſtly free, they betray the truth, 


becauſe of their liberty itſelf, which always pro- 


duces diviſions, every one becoming as great n flave | 
to the prejudices of his 3 a8 he n be 1 in 
a x defpotic W 

Turin ports have more eee an ee 
rudeneſs of invention, than that particular kind of 
delicacy which ſprings from taſte; we there find 
ſomething which has a nearer reſemblance to the 
bold ſtrength of a Michael Angelo, than to the 
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x IHE nature of this work wall not. allow the 
| IR, 1 to be treated i in To cxten- 
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e 123 cure tee 26 the TE K 
prejudices ; ; for it is almoſt a general rule, that 


wherever we find agreeable manners, there com- 
merce is in a flouriſhing condition; and that where- 93 
ever there is commerce, there we meet wich a · 


greeable manners. dl ES ag 
La r us not wonder. then, if KO manners, are 


now leſs ſavage. than formerly. Com: merce has e- . 1 
very where diffuſed a knowledge of the mannes  _I 
of all nations; theſe are compared one with ano- _ 
ther, and from this RY reſult the ee 2 19 
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manners for the fame — * as ; they 1 5 them. * 1 

: IM corrupt the purelt morals IF this was the = 

' "4 ere G that e ſpoile by the 1 1 
bourhood and commerce of Marſcilles; — EI” | 
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ſubject of Plato's complaints : "and we daily ſec, 
that they poliſh and reſine che moſt barbarous. 
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EACE. is:the natural effect of trade. Two 


nations who traffic with each other become 


_ reciprocally dependent; for if one has an intereſt in 


buying, the other has an intereſt in ſelling; and 
#lius their union is founded on their mutual 872 80 
ſtties. 15 „ 
Bur if the ſpirit * commerce unites natich Is, 
ie does not in the ſame manner unite individuals. 
We ſee, that in + countries where the people move 
only by the ſpirit of commerce, they make A traf- 
_ fic of all the humane, all the moral virtues:. the 
hs triffing things, thoſe which humanity. would 
1 are there done, or there eee "only for 
1. ſpirit of trade pe in che mind of | 
man a certain ſenſe of exact juſtice, oppolite, on 
the one hand to robbery, and on the other tothoſe 
moral virtues which forbid « our always adhering 1 ri- 
gidly to the rules of private intereſt, and ſuifer us 
ts neglect this for the advantage of others. . 
On the other hand, the total privation of trade 
produces robbery, which Ariſtotle ranks in the 
number of means of ac prin : yetit is not at all 
kieonliftent with certain ' virtues. Hoſpita- 
tity,” for example, 15 e ge in trading countries 
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while it is found in the moſt adanirable perfection 0 


among nations of vagabonds. 

Ir is a ſacrilege, ſays Tacitus, for a German to 
ſimut his door againſt any man whomſoever, whe- 
ther known or unknown. He who has * behaved 
” + with hoſpitality to a ſtranger, goes to ſhew him an- 
other houſe where this hoſpitality is likewiſe prac- 
tiſed; and he is there received with the fame hu- 
manity: But when the Germans had founded 
kingdoms, hoſpitality was become burthenſome. 
This appears by two laws of the $ code of the Bur- 


gundians; one of which inflifted a penaley on e· 
ranger 


very barbarian, who preſumed to ſhew a 
the houſe of a Roman; and the other decreed, 


that whoever Teceived a ſtranger ſhould be indem- - 


nified by the inhabitants, every one being obliged 
to pay 25 proper Proportion. nj 


nn 
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; HERB ire two ſorts ep; thoſe who Ire 
rendered fuch by the Teyerity of thte govern- 
ment; theſe are indeed incapable of performing 


almoſt any great action, becauſe their indigence is 
a conſequence of their ſlavery. Others are Poor, 
only becauſe they either deſpiſe, or know not the 


conveniencies of life; and theſe are incapable of 
accompliſhing great things, becauſe their Ny 
conſtitutes a part of their 5 12 855 
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of Commerce 3 in Aﬀerent Governments. 


real wants, yet the principal view with which it is 
carried on, is to. procure every thing that can con - 
tribute te the pride, the pleaſure, and the caprici- 
ous whimfies of the nation. In republics, it is 
generally founded on ccoο]. Their merchants 
having an exe to all the nations of the world, bring 
ſrom one what is wanted by another. It is thus 
that the republics of Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Mar- 
ſ:illes, Florence, Venice, and Holland, engaged i in 
commerce. 
Tuis kind of traffic has a natural relation to a 


republican government; to monarchies only occa- 


ſional. For as it is founded on the practice of gain- 
ing little, and even leſs chan other nations, and of 
remedying this by gaining continually; it can hard- 


ly be carried on by a people ſwallowed up in luxu- 


1y, who ſpend much, ond toe nothing but objects 

Crcxao was. of this opinion, when hs ſo juſtly 
aid +, „ that he did not like that the ſame people 

ce un be ut once both the lords and factors of the 
« whole earth.” For this would indeed be to ſup- 
poſe that every individual in the ſtate, and the 
whole ſtate colleQively, had their heads continual- 
ly filled with grand views, and at the fame time 
with ſmall ones ; which is a comtadiction. 


+ . mn eſſe rarer, | 


. XX. 


TRA D2 bas ns W forms of govern- | 
ment. In a monarchy it is commonly found- - 
ed on luxury; and though it be alſo founded on 
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Nor but that the moſt noble enterpriſes are 
compleated alſo in thoſe ſtates, which ſubſiſt by o- 
conomical commerce: they have even an intrepi- 


dity, not to be found in monarcbies. 4 
reaſon is this. ; 
On x branch. of commerce leads to another, the 
fmall to the moderate, the moderate to the great; 
thus he who has. gratifiec his: deſire, of gaining a 
little, raiſes bimfelf to a ſituation, in which! 5 
* leſs: defirous'of gaining a great dea 19 
Bsp ES, the grand enterpriſes of wenchants 
are always neceffarily connected with the affairs of 
the public. But, in monarehies, theſe public : af- 
fairs give as much diſtruſt to the merchants,” as in 
free ſtates they appear | to give ſafety, 'Great enter 
priſes therefore in commerce are not for F 
n but republican governments. | args: 57 


' In fine, an opinion of greater 'cetrainty,” as | to | 


the poſſeſſion of property in theſe” ſtates, makes 
them undertake every thing. They flatter them · 
felyes with the hopes. of recejving er advantag es 


from the ſmiles of fortune; a and hjnl bet neee | 


fure of what they have 25 ac they bot 


ly expoſe it, in order to acquire dre; Aging 


Ts 


| thing but as. the means of obtaining. | 
F Do not pretend to fay that any mopstt ky is 


wholly excluded from an Seonemielr comme rce * 


but of its own nature it bas leſs tendency towards 
it: neither do I mean that the republics, With 


# 


which. we ate acquainted, ate abſolutely deprived | 


of the commerce of luxury; but it is Jels' connect. 

ed with their conſtitution. Batt 

mrs reſpect to a deſpotic tate, chere kind 

occafion to mention it. A general Rule: A na- 

tion in * labours more to * to ac- 
8 - 7 
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. Of... Netons. that have entered into an ; eronomical 
1 Commerce... * 
Ar 8 retreat in 7 
midſt of a ſtormy ſea; Marſcilles,. a har- 
bour Which all the winds, the ſhelves of the fea, 
/ the diſpolitionof the coaſts, point out for a land- 
| ing place, became frequented by mariners: while - 
the barrenneſs e of the adjacent country determin- 
ed the citizens to an ceconomical commerce. It 
was neceſſary that they ſhould be Jaborious, to fup- ; 
ply what nature had refuſed;.. that they ſhould be 
juſt, in order to live among, barbarous nations, from 
whom they were to derive their proſperity. 'E that 
they ſhould be moderate, to the end that they 
might always taſte the ſweets of a tranquil. govern- | 
ment; in ſhort, that they ſhould be frugal in their 
manners, to ena le them to blaſt by trade, A 
Eb trade the ory. certain, as it was leſs ad 
8 ous. 
Mm . Wx every where. & violence and oppreſſion | 
give birth to a commerce founded on c οom9ν. 
while men are conſtrained to take refuge in-marſh- 
es, in illes, in the ſhallows of the ſea, and even on 1 
2 themſelyes. Thus it was that Tyre, Venice, | 4 
and the cities of Holland, were founded. Eugi - 1 
tives found there a place of ſafety. It was, s.neceſ- 
fary that they ſhould ſubſiſt; they drew therefore | 
their ſubſiſtence from all parts of the univerſe. | 5 
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Wy in an 1 comm N | 
of. the merchandizes of one country, which ſerve as 
2 capital or ſtock. for procuring the comp 
another, js fatisfied with making, very little profits, 
and often none at all in trading with the former, 
in expeQation of gaining greatly by the latter. 
Thus, when the Dutch were almoſt the only nati- 
on that carried on the trade from the South to the 


North of Europe ; the French wines, which they 


imported to the North, were in ſome meaſure 2 
2 n or my e URI re E r bs 
e fact, — en are many kinds 
of merchandize in-Holland, which, though impor- 
ted from afar;: felk for very little more than they 
eoſt upon the fpot. They account for it thus: a 
captain wha has ooeaſion to ballaſt his ſhip, will 
load it with marble; if. he wants wood for ſtom- 
age, he will buy it; and provided he loſes nothing 
by the bargain, he will think himſelf W l 
Thus it is that nn has its quarries andi 


foraſta. 4 * dir Erin 21 32 NKirngoi AG [3 -. 


45 FURTHER: Hey kappen that nat only a 

commerce which brings in nothing, ſhiall be uſe - 
ful · 3 but even a loſing trade ſhall be beneficial. 1 
have heard it affirmed: in Holland, that the whale: 


hſhery in general does not anſwer the expence: 


but it muſt be obſerved, that the perſons employ- 
ed in building the ſhips, as alſo thoſe who furnith. 
G 4 


oditics of | 


, 
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the rigging and proviſions, are jointly concerned 


in the fiſhery. Should they happen: to loſe in the 


voyage, they have had a profit in fitting out the 
veſſel. In ſhort, this commerce is a kind of lot- 
tery, and every one is allured with the hopes of a 
prize. Mankind are commonly fond of gaming; 

and even ti moſt prudent have no averſion to 

when the difagrecable circumſtances attendin g it, 
ſuch as dillipation, angiety, paſſion, loſs of time, 
and even of life and fortune, are concealed from 


12 2 oh © WA . F x 
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The Sir of England, witbregardta e. 


© wilt a7 

THE Tariff or as of England, hs 
unſettled, with regard to other nations; they 
ate changed in ſome meaſure, with every ;parlia- 
ment, either by OE off particular duties, or by 
impoſing new ones. They endeavour; by theſe 
means, ſtill to preſerve their independence gu- 
premely jealous with reſpect to trade, they bind 
themſelves but little by Wen and ao Pg OT 
on their own laws. YET 42 i 
- OTHER nations have Fe the intereſt of com · 

merce yield to thoſe of politics; the 'Engliſh,: on 
the contrary, have always made their a7 aur inte · 


. reſts give way to thofe of commerce. 1 


Tax r know better than any other people upon 


. bow to value, at the ſame time, theſe three 


great advantages, religion, commerce, and liberty. 
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In what manner. the * — has been 
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N pag kingdoms, laws hays e made waſth . 
proper to humble the ſtates that have entered: 
into the œgDοOMmical commerce. Ther have for- 
bid their importing any merchandizet except the 
product of their reſpectiye countries, and have al- 
lowed them to traffic only in vellels. built in the : 
kingdom to which . they bro it their commodities: 2 
Ir is. necefſary that the kingdom which impoſes. 1 
theſe laws ſhould itſelf be able caſily to engage in "i 
commerce; otherwiſe it will, at leaft, be an equal! 
fufferer. It is muck more a to trade - 
with a commercial nation, whoſe profits are mo- 
derate, and who are rendered in ſome manner de- 
pendent by the affairs of commerce; with a nati- 
on, whoſe larger views, and whoſe extended trade, 
enables them to diſpoſe: of their ſuperſluous mer- 
chandizes; with a wealthy nation, who can take off 
many of their commodities, and make them a quick» 
er return, in ſpecie; with a nation under a kind 
| of neceſſity to be faithful, pacific from principle, 
and that ſeeks * in, and not to conquer; it is 
much better, I ſay, to trade with ſuch a nation, 
than wich others, their conſtant rivals, who vill n. ne- 
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en r. M. 
5 ef the Prebivition of Commerce. - 


NTT THEIR 
T is a true maxim, chat one nation ſhould ne - 
2 ver exchide another from trading with it, ex- 
cept for very great reaſons. The Japaneſe trade 
only with o nations, he Chineſe and the Dutch. 
The Chineſe 'gain a thouſand per cent. upon ſu- 
gars, ang ſometimes as much by the goods they 
take in exchaſlge.” The! Dutch make nearly the 
fame profits. "Every nation that acts upon Japa- 
neſe principles, muſt neceſſarily be deceived ; for 
It is competition which ſets a juſt value on mer- 
chandizes, and” eſtabliſhes the relation 'berweerr 
... 
Mocn Jeſs "Oy a Pr fo thy fel ee an 
obligation of ſelling its manufactures only to a 
ſingle nation, under a pretence of their taking all 
at à certain price. The Poles in this manner diſ- 
” poſe- -of their corn to the city of Dantzick; and ſe- 
veral Indian princes have made a contract of the 
fame nature for their ſpices with the Dutch *. 
Theſe agreements ate proper only for a poor na- 
tion, whoſe inhabitants are content to forego the 
hopes of enriching themſelves, provided they can 
be ſecure of a certain ſubſiſtence; or for nations, 
whoſe ſtavery conſiſts either in renouncing the ufe 
of thoſe things which nature has given them, or in 
being FER to ſubmit- to a r d 11421 com- 
merce. | 


4 Du Halde, vol II. e, 
* This was Grſt eſtabliſed by the Portugueſe, Fr. Pirerd Voy- 
ages, chap, 13. part 2. 
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GAP. OF, LAWS uf ; 
An Inſtitution. adopted to economical Commerce. 4 
N ſtates that carry on an e commerce, 
they have luckily eſtabliſhed. banks, which, by 3 
their. credit,, have formed a new kind of wealth; q 


but it would be quite wrong to introduce. them 4 
into governments, whoſe commerce is. founded: 
only in luxury, The erecting: of banks in coun-- 3 
tries governed by an abſolute ſovereign, ſuppoſes- _ 
money on the one ſide, and on the other power: 1 
chat is, on the one hand, the means of. procuring 
every thing, without any power; and. on the other, 
the power, without any means of procuring at all. 
In a government of this kind, none but the prince 4 
ever had or can have a treaſure; 3. and wherever | 1 
there is one, it no ſooner becomes great, than. it. 
becomes the treaſure of the monarch. 3 
Fon the ſame reaſon, all aſſociations of mer--— 
chants, in order to carry on a particular commerce, 
are ſeldom proper in abſolute governments. The 
deſign of theſe companies is to give the wealth of 
prixyate perſons the weight of public riches. Bug 
in thoſe governments, this weight can be four. d 
only i in the prince. Nay, they are not even always. 
proper in ſtates. engaged in economical commerce: 
for if the trade. be not ſo great as to ſurpaſs the = 
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management of particular perſons, it is: much bet: I 
ter to leave it open, than, by excluſive nes, 1 


to reſtrain the üben of comm ere. Mi 
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C H. A P. XI. 
Continuation of the ſame Subjetr. 


A Free port may be eſtabliſhed in the domini- 
ons of ſtates, whoſe commerce is œcono- 


mical. That cconomy in the government, which 


re attends the frugality of individuals, is, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, the ſoul of its cxconomi- 
cal commerce. The lofs it ſuſtains with regard to 
cuſtoms, it can repair by drawing from the wealth 
and induftry of. the republic. But in a monarchy, 
a ſtep of this kind muſt be oppoſite to reaſon; for 
it could have no other effect, than to eaſe luxury 
of the weight of taxes. This would be depriving 

itſelf of the ſole advantage that luxury can procure, 
and of the only curb which, in a conſtitution like 


| this, it is capable of 2 OMe is 


c H A - XII. 
Ul the Freedom f Commerce. 


HE beaien of commerce is not a 
granted to the merchants to do what they 
* : this would be more properly its ſlavery. 
The conſtraint of the merchant is not the con- 
ſtraint of commerce. It is in the freeſt countries 
that the merchant Kats innumerable obſtacles ; : 
and he is never leſs an We laws, 273155 
country of ſla veg.. a | 
ENGLAND prohibits FR exportation 5 her 
wool ; coals muſt be brought by ſea to the capi- 
tal; no horſes, except geldings, are permitted to 


CHAP. X11: .0 Fi I. 4 w *% ter 
be exported; and the veſſels 4 of her colonies, tra- 
ding to Europe, muſt take. in water in England. 
The Engliſh conſtrain the e 18 is in 
| favour we" commerce. * * 


e HAP. All. 1 77 1 5 
| What it 5s that e be 1 rty. 


FHEREVER eommefer bl, eas 
f are eſtabliſhed.” Commerce is the expor- 
tation * importation of merchandizes, with a 
view to the advantage of the ſtate: cuſtoms are a 
certain right over this ſame exportation and i impor- 
tation, founded likewiſe on the advantage of the 
ſtate. Hence it becomes neceflary, that the ſtate 
ſhould be neuter between its cuſtoms and its com- 
merce, that neither of theſe two interfere with 
each other, and then the inhabitants enjoy” A kree 
commerce. 

Tux farming of the cuſtoms! gave commerce 
by its injuſtice, and vexations, as well as by the 
exceſs of the impoſts: but independent of this, it 

deſtroys it even more by the difficultics that ariſe. 
from it, and by the formalities it exacts. In Eng- 
land, where the cuſtoms are managed by the king's 
officers, buſineſs is negotiated with a ſingular dex- 
terity: one word of writing accompliſhes the grea- 
teſt affairs. The merchant need not lofe an infi- - 
nite deal of time; be has no occaſion for a partieu- 
lar commiſſioner, either to obviate all the W | 
ties of the farmers, or to ſubmit to them. 


+ AQ of navigation, 1660, It is only in time of war, that the 
—CA———— —  — — — 
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CHAP. | XIV. 


The 3 of Commerce concerning the cat 
. Merchandizes. 


HE Magna Charta of England forbids the- 

| ſeizing and eonfiſcatingz. in caſe of war, the 

eff * of foreign merchants; except by way of re- 
priſals. It is an honour to the Engliſh nation; that 
they have made is one of thy! articles.of their li- 


* 8 war en fans he dad, 3 
former made as law which puniſhed with death 
thoſe who, brought Engliſh merchandizes into the 
_ Spaniſh dominious: and the ſame. penalty on thoſe 
ha carried Spaniſh merchandizes into England. 
An. ordinance like, this cannot, I believe, find a 
precedent i in any laws. but thoſe of Japan. It e- 
<qually ſhocks humanity, the ſpirit of commerce, 
and the harmony which ought to ſubſiſt in the pro- 
portion of penalties; it confounds all our ideas; 
making that a erime againſt the ſtate en is 8 
1 a Violation eee 1% Nara 
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"of fixing the P erſons of Merchants. 


soren 7 made a law, that the Athenians 
(CI fhoutd no longer ſeize the body for civil debts. 
This law he received from Egypt. It had been 
made by Boccorit, and renewed by Seo at pads 
. Publiſhed at Cadiz, in March 1 740 


+ Plutarch in his . e 
 * Diodcrus, bock 2. part 2, chap. 3. E 72118 
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CHAP, XVI, i OF: L'a Wis. * 169 
Tears law is extremely good; with regard to the 
generality of civil * affairs; but there is ſufficient 
reaſon for its not being obſerved in thoſe of com- 
merce. For, as merchants are obliged to entruſt 
large ſums, often for a very ſhort time, and to 
pay money as well as to receive it, there is a ne- | 
ceflity, that the debtor ſhould always fulfil his en- 
gagements at the time prefixed; and hence it be- 
comes neceſſary to lay a conſtraint on his perſon. 
In affairs relating to common civil contracts, 
the law ought not to allow the ſeizure of the per- 
ſon ;, becauſe the liberty of one citizen is of great- 
er importance to the public, thar the eaſe or pro- 
ſperity of another. But in conyentions derived 
from commerce, the law ought to conſider , the 
public proſperity, as of greater importance than 
the liberty of a citizen; which, however, does not 
hinder the reſtrictions and limitations that huma- 


nity and good policy demand. 


0 1 C HAP. XVI. 


; An admirable Lau. „ 1 
4 en AT of Geneva i is and whick x Excliddde 
from the magiſtracy, and even from the ad- 
mittance into the great council,” the children af 

thoſe who have lived or died inſolvent, unleſs they 
have diſcharged their father's debts. It bas this 
effect; it gives a I in the merchants, in 
. the magiſtrates, and in thee Cit itſelf. There! the 
credit of the individual bas ll the'w e of 
public credit. 1 

. The Greek legiſl tors bled to bias * preven . arms 
and plow of any man from being taken in en 1 1 
the taking of the man himſclf,, Diodorus, bock 1. part 2. cha. 3. 
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1 IOE 0 H . XVII. 
A Law 1 


1 HE Rhodians went further. _ Sextus Empi- 
ricus $ obſerves, that among thoſe people, 
could not be excuſed from paying his fa- 
Kt debts, by renouncing the ſucceſſion. This. 
law of Rhodes was calculated for a republic, found- 
ed on commerce. Now I am inclined to think, 
that reaſons drawn from commerce itſelf ſhould 
make this limitation, that the debts contraſted by 
the father, ſince the ſon's entering into commerce,, 
ſhould not affect the eſtate or property acquired by 
the latter. A merchant ought never to be igno- 
rant of his obligations, and to ſquare. his, conduct 
| F Je and preſent 1 5 


7 . XVI. 
of the lk c. EK TY 


ENOPHON, in bis ha 0 unn 
would have rewards given to thoſe overſeere 
eqmmerce who diſpatched the cauſes 2 
before them with the greateſt expedition, He w 
ſenſible of the mu of our modern juriſdiction 
a conſul. = 

Tux * of commerce are bur little 1 
ble of formalities. . They are the actions of a day, 
and. a are daily, followed by others of the, ſame na- 
ture. Hence it becomes neceſſary, that every day 
they ſhould be decided. It is otherwiſe with thoſe 
ations. of life which have a principal me an 


$ Hypotipoſes, back x, chap. .. 


5 ; 
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futurity, but ſeldom happen. We rarely marry 
more than once: deeds and wills are not the work 
of every day; we are but once of age. 

PLA Tro“ fays, that in a city where there is no 
maritime commerce, there ought not to be above 
balf the number of civil laws: this is very true. 
Commerce brings into the ſame country various 
kinds of people; it introduces likewiſe u great num- 
ber of contracts, and ſpecies of wealth, with diffe: 
rent ways of acquiring it. 8e 

Tu us in a trading Gty, there are fewer judges, 
and more be TY 
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"That e Prince eie e v are inf is 
"Commerce. 1 acre eds 


HEOPHILUS + ſeeing a veſſel laden with 

| '* merehandizes for his wiſe Theodora, com- 
manded it to be burnt. 1 em Emperor, ſaid he, 
« and you make me the maſter of a galley: By what 
66 means ſhall theſe poar peaple gain a livelihood, F4 


46 u tale their trad cut” of their nE 


might have added, who ſhall fet bounds to us, if 
we monopolize, all to ourſelves? who ſhall "oblige 
us to fulfil our engagements? our courtiers: will 
follow our example; they will be more greedy, and 

more unjuſt than we: che people have ſome con- 
fidence in our juſtice, they will have none in our o- 
pulence: all theſe numerous taxes, the dee * 
their ante, are evident Proofs of ours.” MN 
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1 EN the Portugueſe. and Caſtilians bore 
Y . fray in the Eaſt- Indies, commerce ha 
ſuch opulent branches, that the ir Princes did. not 
fail to ſeize them. This 7 had, their Ettlements 
in thoſe parts of the world. 

TRR vice-roy of Goa granted Selußre priviſe- 
ges to particular perſons. The people bad no 
confidence in theſe men; and the commerce de- 
clined, by the continual change of thoſe to whom 
it was intruſtedʒ no body took care to improve it, 
os to leave it entire to his ſucceſſor. In a word, 
the profit centered in a few hands, and was not ſuf- 
| n extended. | 


=20©> 3101934 0 1 4 P. *. 1 
"of the Commerce of the Nobility in 4 Morel, by” 
4 1 pn A. Ax, 8 7. 


N a 88 government, it is . to 
the ſpirit of commerce, that any of the nobili- 
f ty ſhould be merchants. - 75is, ſaid the Emperors t 
Honorius and Theodoſius, wayld be hurtful to ci- 

ties; and would remove the facility f buying ang 
ſelling, between the merchants and the. Plebeians. 
Ix is contrary to the ſpirit of monarchy, to ad- 
mit the nobility into commerce. The cuſtom of 
allowing the nobility of England to trade, is one 
of thoſe things which has there moſtly contributed. 
to weaken the monarchical government. - 


+ Leg. Nabillores Cod, de comm, & leg alt. de reſcind, rendit, 


. 88 3 


ch. * a 
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ERSON 8, ſtruck with the RE fate 

ſtates, imagine, that in France they ought to 
make laws to engage the nobility to enter into com - 
merce. But theſe laws would be the means of ruin- 
ing the nobility, without being of he leaſt advan · 


tage to trade. The practice of this country is en 


tremely wiſe; merchants are not nohles, though 
they may become ſo: they bave the hopes of ob- 
taining a degree of nobility, unattended with i its 
actual inconveniencies. There is no ſurer way of 
being advanced aboxe their profeſſion, than to ma- 
nage it well, or with ſueceſs; the canſcquange.of | 
which i is commonly an affluent fortune. 
Laws which oblige. every. one to continue in 
his profeſſion, and to devolve it to his children, nei- 
ther are Nor. can be of uſe in any but. deſpotic 
kingdoms; where. no body either. n n. wo. 
have emulation... 128 104 8 
LE T none ſay, that. every © one 3 


ter in his profeſſion, when he cannot change it for 


another: I. fay, that a perſon will ſucceed beſt, 
when thoſe who have excelled, N to ariſe. at 


Tux poſſibility of purckafing Denen ate 3 
encourages many merchants to put themſelves in 


circumſtances by which they may attain it. Ido 
not pretend to examine the juſtioe of thus bertering 
for money the price of virtue. There are aun. 


ments, where this may be very uſeful - rr 
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Ix France, the dignity of the long robe, which: 
places thoſe who wear it between the great nobili- 
ty and the people, and without having ſuch ſhining 
honours as the former, has all their privileges; a 
dignity which, while this body, the depoſitary of 
the laws, is encireled with glory, leaves the private | 
members in a mediocrity of fortune; a dignity, in 
which there are no other means of diſtinction, but 
by a ſuperior capacity and virtue, yet which ſtill 
leaves in view one much more illuſtrious: the war- 
like nobility likewiſe, who conceive, that whatever 
degree of wealth they are poſſeſſed of, they may ſtill 
augment their fortunes; who are aſhamed of in- 
creaſing, if they begin not with diſſipating their e- 
ſtates; who always ſerve their prince with their 
whole enpital Rock; and when that is funk, make 
room for others who follow their example; who: 
take the field, that they may never be reproached 
with not baving been there; who, when they can 
no longer hope for riches, live in expectation of 
_ honours; and when they have not obtained the 
latter, enjoy the conſolation of baving acquired 
glory : all theſe things together have 
contributed to augment the grandeur of this king- 
dom; and, if for two or three centuries it has 
-been continually increafing in power, this muſt 
be attributed not to fortune, who was never fam- 
7er dener * to = Ar of i its orb 
| ah CHAP. xXII. 5 | 
-o what Nation ee, is bie. 


able effects. The ſoil. of every country is 
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generally poſſeſſed by the natives. The laws of 
moſt ſtates render foreigners unwilling to purehaſe 
their lands; and nothing but the preſence of the 
owner improves them: this kind of riches there- 
fore belongs to every ſtate in particular. But 


| moveable effects, as money, notes, bills of exchange, 


ſtocks in companies, veſſels, and, in ſhort, all mer- 

chandizes, belong to the whole world in gene- 
ral; in this reſpe& it is compoſed of but one 
ſingle ſtate, of which all. the ſocieties in the uni- 
verſe are members. The people who poſſeſs more 
of theſe moveable effects than any other on the 
globe, are the moſt wealthy. Some ſtates have 
an immenſe quantity, acquired by their comMmo. 
dities, by the labour of their mechanics, by their 
induſtry, by their diſcoveries, and even by chance. 
The avarice of nations makes them quarrel for 
the moveables of the whole world. If ve could 
find a ſtate ſo unhappy, as to be deprived of the ef- 
fects of other countries, and at the ſame time of 
almoſt all its own, the proprietors of the lands 


would be only planters to foreigners. This ſtate; 


wanting all, could acquire nothing; therefore it 
would be much better for the inhabitants not to 


have the leaſt commerce with any nation upon 


earth; for commerce, in theſe wenne mult 
neceffarily lead them to poverty: eee 
A COUNTRY that always exports fewer Manu 
factures or commodities than it receives, will ſoon 
find the balance ſinking; it will receive leſs and 
leſs, until falling into extreme poverty, it will re- | 
ceive nothing at all. | 
| Int trading countries, the ſpecie which ſuddenly 
vaniſhes ſoon returns; becauſe thoſe nations that 
have recei red it, are its debtors: but it never re- 
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166 THE Sir Sof Xx. 
turns into thoſe ſtates of which we have juſt been 
ſpeaking, eg * 5 e en it owe. 
them nothing. je! 

Pol aND will 8 us e * | "hos 
hardly any of thoſe things which we call the move- 
able effects of the univerſe, except corn, the pro- 
duce of its lands. Some of the lords poſſeſs en- 
tire ꝓrovinces; they oppreſs the huſbandmen, in 
order to have greater quantities of corn, Which 
they ſend to ſtrangers, to procure the fuperfluous 
demands of luxury. If Poland had no foreign 
trade, its inhabitants would be more happy. The 

grandees, who would have only their corn, would 
give it to their peaſants for ſubſiſtence; as their too 
extenſive eſtates would become burthenſome, they 
would divide them amongſt their peaſants; every 
one would find ſkins: or wool in their herds or 
flocks, ſo that they would no longer be at an im- 

menſe expence in providing clothes; the great, 
who are always fond of luxury, not being able to 
find it but in their own country, would encou- 
rage the labour of the poor. This nation, I af- 
firm, would then become more flouriſhing, at leaſt 
if it did not become barbarouey: and this. vey laws 
might eaſily. prevent. iS 

LE r us next nder Japan. The vaſt quan- 
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tity of what they receive, is the cauſe of the vaſt 


quantity of merchandizes they ſend abroad. Things 
are thus in as nice an equilibrium, as if the im- 
portation and exportation were but. ſmall. Beſides, 
this kind of exuberance in the ſtate is productive 
of a thouſand advantoges: there is a greater con- 


ſumption, a greater quantity of thoſe things on 
which the arts are exerciſed; a larger number of 


men n employed, and more numerous means of ac - 


* 


3 
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quiring power 3 exigencies may likewiſe happen; 
that require a ſpeedy! aſſiſtance, which ſo opulent 
a ſtate can better afford than any other. It is dif- 


, ficult for a country to xvoid having tuperfluities: 
but it is the nature of conimerce to render the ſu- 


perffuous uſeful, and the uſeful neceffary. The 


ſtate will be therefore able to afford neceſſaries to 
a much greater number of ſubjects. 


„ 2 


LET us fay then, that it is not thoſe nations 


- who have need of:nothing, that muſt loſe. by com- 


merce; it is thoſe who have need of every thing. 
It is not ſuch people as have a' ſufficiency within 
themſelves, but thoſe who are moſt i in 'want, that 
will find an ne in N 4 ſtop AA m- 
mercial intercourſe. - [ > nette 
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27  FTHOUGH commerce he ſubject. to great'r re- 
_ volutions, yet it is poſſible that certain phy- 
| | ſical cauſes, as the quality of the ſoil, or the cli- 
2 [ mate, may fix its nature for ever. 
. Ws, at preſent, carry on the trade of the In- 
F 4 | Abe merely by means of the ſilver which we ſend 
| | 1 thither. The Romans carried thither about fif- 
[+ ty millions of ſeſterces every year; and this ſilver, 
. as ours is at preſent, was exchanged for merchan- 
_ dizes, which were tranſported to the weſt. Eve- 
3% ry nation that ever traded to the Indies, has con- 
0 ſtantly carried bullion, and brought merchandizes . 
38 in return. 
2H -— Tr is nature bertel thay” produces this effect. ; 


Ĩhe Indians have their arts adapted to their man- 
ner of living. Our luxury cannet be theirs; nor 


; theirs our wants. Their climate neither demands, 
=. nor allows hardly any thing which comes from 
25 ours. They go in a great meaſure naked ; ſuch 
BY clothes as they have, the country itſelf furniſhes ; 

| [ alncd their religion, which is deeply — ona 
| + Pliny, lib, 6. chap, 23. 


A * my 


nr rte CCC 


| them an averſion for thoſe, things that ſerve for our 
* | nouriſhment. They want therefore nothing but 


- - our-bullion, to ſerve as the medium of value; and 
for this they give us merchandizes in return, with 


3e which the frugality of the people, and the nature 
= i of the country, furniſhes them in great abundance. 

_ Thoſe ancient & authors, who have mentioned the 
— [E Indies, deſcribe them juſt as we now find them, 


as to their policy, cuſtoms, and manners. The 
Indies have been the ſame Indies they are at pre- 
ſent; and in every period of time, thoſe who trad- 
ed to that country cartied "op Eg age brought 


# none in return. | : * 

- e, OO 7 

q 1 ** dag Afr Ae 

0 08 part of the people on RON coaſt of A- 

frica are favages and batbarians. © The 

7 che | reaſon, I believe, of this, is, becauſe the ſmall 

a countries, capable of being inhabited, are ſeparat- 

? ed from each other by large and almoſt uninhabi- 

i | table tracts of land. They are without induſtry 
or arts.” They have plenty of gold, which they 

p receive immediately from the hand of nature. E- 

: very civilized ſtate is therefore in à condition to 

0 traffic with them to advantage, by raifing their e- 

ſteem for things of no value, and e a dur 

4 ; a pricey in return. # 

x "7 bee Pliny, book 6. chap. 19. eee Rong 
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4 8 That the wants of the People in the South, , are rae | 
# ae rent from 5 of ne North. on 


1 i N 8 there is a * Lind of balance b i 
the ſouthern and northern nations. The frſt f 

have every convenience of life, and few of its want: 

the laſt have many wants, and few conveniencies. 

To one, nature has given much, and demands but 

114 little; to the other, ſhe has given but little, and 

IH demands a great deal. The equilibrium i is main- 

| tuned by the lazineſs of the ſouthern nations, and 

by the induſtry and aQivity which ſhe has given 
to thoſe in the north. The latter are obliged to 
undergo exceſſive labour, without which they would 
want every thing, and degenerate into barbarians, 
This has naturalized ſlavery to the people of the 
ſouth: as they can eaſily diſpenſe with riches, they 
can more eaſily. diſpenſe with liberty. But the 

people of the north have need of liberty, for this 
can beſt procure them the means of ſatisfying all 
thoſe wants. which they have received from nature. 
The people of the north, then, are in a forced 
tate, if they are not either free or barbarians. Al- 
moſt all the people of the ſouth are, in ſome mea- 
ſure, in A ſtate of violence, if they FE, yok flares. 


e H AP. 3 


The principal Difference between the Commerce v7 
a Ancients and the Modernc. N 


's fo 9 
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H E world has found itſelf, from tine to 
time, in various ſituations; by which the 


he 


| fas of commerce a The G n- 


own, have not the ſame need of trading amdngit 


| e IRENE their Be rh and _ 


We to be ſeen but deſerts, 


rope is, at preſent, carried on principally from the 
north to the ſouth; ànd the difference of climate 
is the cauſe that the ſeveral nations have great oc- 
caſion for the merchandizes of each other. For 
inſtance, the liquors of the ſouth, vhich are carri- 1 
ed to the north, form a commerce little known to - 
the ancients. Thus the burthen of veſſels, which _ 
vas formerly computed by meaſures of Coons a - 3 
preſent determined by tons of liquor. : 
Tux ancient commerce, ſo far as it is knowh / 
to us, was carried on from one port in the Medi- 
terranean to another; and was almoſt wholly con- 
fined to the ſouth. Now the people of the ſame 
climate, having nearly the ſame things of their 


themſelves as with thoſe of a different climate. The 

commerce of Europe was. therefore formerly leſs. 
extended than at preſent. | 

Tuts does not in the "leaſt contradict what I 

have ſaid of our commerce to the Indies: for here 


the prodigious difference of climate” N 


2 
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ors, ſometimes cramped” by monarchs; it 
rae the earth, flies from the place where it 
is oppreſſed, and ſtays where it has liberty to 
breathe : it reigns at preſent here nothing was 
ſeas, aud rocks; | 
* 2 "v7 7: 1 
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and where it it once-reighedy now there oor _ 
deſerts. elF £6 #54 y ies Arobaqo 
o fee Colchis i in its e Grudticn, which is 
no more than an extenſive foreſt, where the people 
are daily decreafing, and only defend their liberty 
_ 20 fe]: themfelves piece - meal to the Turks and 
Perſians; one could-never imagine that this ccun- 
try had ever, in the time of the Romans, been full 
e cities, where commerce aſſembled all the nations 
of the world. We find no monuments of theſe 
facts in the country itſelf; there are no traces of 
om except in * Phny and + Strabo. ; 
Tx hiſtory of commerce, is that of the com- 
murtication of people. The numerous defeats, 
and the flux and reftux of populations and * 
owes "ers A the mouths REIN events. 


hes CHAP. VI 


* 
5 


. fee, (eres of the Ancients... 1 


1 HE wg e wy Sewing 95 which 
could not be acquired in a day, give us rea- 
fon to believe, that the Afyrians themſelves had 
pillaged other rich nations, as other nations after - 
wards pillaged them. 

TE effect of commerce is riches, che conſe- 
er of riches, luxury; and that of luxury, the 
perfection of arts. We find that the arts were car- 
ied to great perfection in the time of Semiramis“; 
which i is a ſufficient, indication, that a conſiderable 
Kommerce as then cſtgblithed. u . n 
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Ix the empires of Aſia, there was a great com- 

merce of luxury. The hiſtory of luxury would 

make an excellent part of that of commerce. The 


luxury of the Perſians was that of the Medes, as: 


the r the Medes was that of the _ | 
rians. n a eie ee 21.6h. | 
are revdlurddad 15 happened in Aſia. The 
h-caſt parts of Perſia, viz Hyrcania, Margia- 
na, na, BaAria, &c. were formerly full of flouriſhing” 
cities J, which are now no more; and the north 
of this * empire, that is, the iſthmus which ſepas! 
rates the Caſpian and the Euxine ſeas, was coveted 
with cities and meer mann are now deſtroy 
ed. F FO LS Ta 4% LLEES + 537 21 211 t 33 285 
ER&4TOSTHENES 4 50 A ede abe front 


Patroclus 4, that the merchandiaes of India paſtel. 


by the Oxus into the ſea of Pontus. We are in- 
formed by Marcus Varro 5, that, the/time when. 
Pompey commanded againſt Mithridates, they were 
informed, that people went in ſeven days from In 
dia to the country of the Bactflans, and to the'ri-' 
ver Icarus, which falls into the Oxus; that; by: 
this method, they were able to bring the merchan - 
dizes of India acroſs the Caſpian ſeay and to enter 

the mouth of Cyrus; from whence it was only | 
five days paſſage to the Phaſis, à river that diſ- 


charges itſelf into the Euxine fea, There is not 


the leaſt doubt but i it was by t the nations inhabit. 


N # 
1 Pliny, PA 6. cap. 16 and ata ty, in er wh LED! its N ö 
* Strabo, lib. 11. 87 yy 155 wank 
E 4 1 
'+ The ee of Pattoclus is of elf wag, er, fro 
a paſſage in Strabo, lib, 2. MRS 
- Pliny, lib. 6. cap. 17. see allo Strabe „16. 11. vpe the et. 
fage by which the merchandites v were HO from the rab: to 
- the Cyrus, | 
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ing theſe ſeveral countries, that the great empires 


of the Aſſyrians, Medes, and Perſians, had a com - 
munication EP the: 1 ene ones a the * 


and weſt. : 
Ax entire WIR is now wats to —__ communĩca- 
tion. All theſe countries have been deſolated by 


the * Tartars, and are {till infeſted by this deſtruc- 


tive nation. The Oxus no longer runs into the 


Caſpian ſea; the Tartars, for ſome private © rea - 


ſons, have altered its an and now. e itſelf 


in the barren ſands. NT 


Tae, Jaxartes, which was formerly a . ow 
tween the-polite and barbarous nations, has had 
its courſe turned + in the ſame manner by the Tar- 
tars, and it no longer empties itſelf into the ſea, 

-SELEUCb$3-NicaTor formed + the project of 
joining the Euxine to the Caſpian ſea. This pro 
jet, which would have greatly facilitated the com- 


merce of thoſe days, vaniſhed: at his g death. We 


are not certain it could have been executed i in the 
iſthmus which divides the two ſeas. This coun- 
try is at preſent very little known; it is depopu- 


' lated, and full of foreſts; however, water is not 


wanting, for a vaſt number of rivers roll into it 
from Mount Caucaſus: but as this mountain forms 
the north of the nn 1 extends like two arms 


* 9 * > 


* There muſt Bone very great at changs in that coomtry fine 
the time of Ptolemy, who gives us an account of ſo many rivers, that 


empty themſelves into the caſt ſide of the Caſpian fea» In the Czar's 


chart we find only the river of Aftrabat; in that of *. en 


is none at all. 
1 See Jenkinſon's account of this, in-the Colleflion 5 V oJoges to the 


North, Vol. IV. 


| + I am apt to think, that from thence the lake Ar.l was formed, 
1 Claudius Ceſar, in Plin. lib. 6, cap, 12. 


He was flain by „ 
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towards the ſouth, it would have been a grand 
obſtacle to ſuch an'enterpvize, eſpecially in choſe 
times, when they had not the art of making ſluices. 
Ir may be imagined, that Seleucus would have 
joined the tworſeas-in/the very place where Peter I. 
has ſince Joined them that is, in that neck of land 
where the Tanais approaches the Volga: but the 
north of the Caſpian ſea was not then diſcovered. 
WullxE the empires of 'Afia enjoyed the com- 
merce of luxury, the Pyrians had: the commerce of 
eeconomy, which they extended throughout the u- 
niverſe. Bochard has employed the firſt book of 
his Canaan in enumerating all the colonies which 
they ſent into all the countries bordering upon che 
ſea: they paſſed the Pillars of Hercules, and made 4 
eſtabliſhments + on the coaſt of the ocean. 
IN thoſe times, their pilots were obliged to 51 
low the coaſts, which were, if T may ſo expreſs my 
ſelf, their compafs. Voyages were long and pain- 
ful. The laborious voyage of Ulyſſes has been 


the fruitful ſubjeft of the molt excellent poem in 


the world, next to quent ho rin GORE has _ _ 


ference. 


Tux little Koss SA this mem pitt of: 
the world had of thoſe who were far diftant 'from. 
them, favoured the nations engaged in the cecono-: 


mical ./ commerce. 'Phey managed trade with as 
much obſcurity as they pleaſed: they had all the 


advantages which the moſt intelligent nations coul 


take over the moſt ignorant. 


Tun Egyptians, a people whis by d their nth 


on and their manners were averſe to all communi- 


cation with. ſtrangers, had ſcarcely at he time a- 


„ Ke Strabo, kb. 11 | , 35 


oy R male» element ac. 
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ny foreign trade: They enjoyed a fertile ſoil, and 


great plenty. Their country was the Japan of thoſe 


times; it poſſeſſed every thing within itſelf. 
So little jealous were theſe people of commerce, 
that they left that of the Red ſea to all the petty 
nations that had any harbours in it. Here they 
permitted the Idumeans, the Syrians, and tlie Jews, 
to have fleets. Solomon employed in this navi- 


gation the Tyrians, who knew thoſe ſcas. 


JosEPRHVUs “ ſays, that his nation being wholly: 
employed in agriculture, knew little of navigati - 
on: the Jews therefore traded only occaſionally in 
the Red ſea. They took from the Idumeans Eloth 
and Eziongeber; from whom they received this 
commerce; they loſt theſe two — and with 
them loft this commer eee. 

'IT was not ſo with the Phodnicians: ein uns 
not a commerce of luxury; nor was their trade 
owing to conqueſt: their frugality, their abilities, 
their induſtry, their perils, and the hardſhips they 
ſuffered, rendered them me to 12. the nations 
of the world. 

BEFORE Alexander, the people bordering o | 
the Red fea traded only in this fea; and in that of 
Africa. The aſtoniſhment which filled the globe 
at the diſcovery of the Indian ſea, under that con - 
queror, is evident proof of this. I have obſerved 5, 
that bullion was always carried to the Indies, and 
never brought from thence; now the Jewiſh fleets, 


which brought gold and ſilver by the way of the 


Red ſea, red r, barg m_ rr n the 
Indies. KEY BAR 0 


+ Kings, lib. x W 9. c i. ba 4 

* Againſt Appian. 

5 Chap. 2. of this book, _ | ; 2 
eee brit aucun cu aa. Ma 


LAY 9 


HAN. vr. 7 our LA WT 1771 
BESIDES, this navigation was made on the ca- 

ſtern coaſt of Africa; for the ſtate of navigation 

at that time is a convincing! proof, that they did 


not ſail to a very diſtant (bare l ohio g fs 


I am not ignorant; that the fleets'of Solomon 
and Jehoſaphat returned only every three years ;* 
but 1 do not ſee that the time taken 1 
age is any proof of the greatneſs of the diſtance. 

Wer are informed by Pliny and Strabo, r 
junks of India and the Red ſea were twenty days in 
performing a voyage, which ia: Greek or Koman: 


veſſel would accompliſh in + ſtveh. In this pros: 


portion, a voyage of one year, made by the ſleetse 
of Greece or Rome, would take very near three, 
when performed by thoſe of Solomon 
Two ſhips of unequal: ſwiftneſs do not wecſority 
dialed in a time proportionate to their ſwiſt - 
neſs. Slowneſs is often the occafion of much greats 
er ſlowneſs. When it becomes neceſſary to follow 
the coaſts, and to be continually in a different po- 
ſition, when they muſt wait for à fair wind to get 
out of a gulph, and for another to proceed; a good 
ſailor takes the advantage of every favourable mo- 
ment, while te other ſtill remains in a difficult ſi- 
tuation, and waits. many days for another change. 
Tuis flownefs of the Indian veſſels, Which in 
an equal time could make but the third of the wax 
of thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, may be ex. 
plained by what we daily ſee in our modern navis- 
gation. . The Indian veſſels, which were builewith-. 
a kind of en e 2 leſs water than thoſe of 


. * (BL * * Ih PF % 
ſometimes Ss i e to vids gold inſtead of ſilver wy the 
F run but the advantage is very triſſing. | 


+ Sce Pliny, N 22. and Strabo, hb, 18. 
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ed with iron 


Wx may compare. thaſa Pra _ to thoſe 


at preſent made uſe of in ports of little depth of 


vater. Such are thoſe of; Venice, and even of all 


Italy in general, of the Baltic, and of the province 
of Holland. Their ſhips, which ought to be a · 
ble to go in and out of port, are built round and 


broad at the bottom; while thoſe of other nations, 


who have good harbours, are formed to ſink deep in · 


| to the water. This mechaniſm renders theſe laſt- 


mentioned. veſſels able to ſail much nearer to the 


wind; while the rſt can hardly fail, | unleſs the 


wind be nearly in the poop. A ſhip that ſinks 
deep into the water, ſails towards the ſame fide 


with almoſtevery wind: this proceeds from the re- 
ſiſtance which the veſſel, whilſt driven by the wind, 


meets with from the, water, from which it receives 
a ſtrong ſupport; and from the length of the veſſel, 
which preſents its fide: to the wind, while from the 


form of the helm the pro is turned to the point 
Propoſed ſo: that ſhe can fail very near to the wind, 


or in other words, very near the point from whence 


the wind blows. But when the hull is round and 
broad at the bottom, and of courſe diaws little wa- 


ter, it no longer finds this ſteady ſupport;. the 


wind drives the veſſel, which; is incapable of re- ; 


ſiſtance, and, can run then but with a ſinall varia- 


tion: from cthe;point_oppolite- to the wind. From 


vbenee it follows, : that broad- bottomed veſſels are 

longer in performing voyages. 

5 Tun * much time in waiting for ho 

— 5 „ M* 
he They a are W ſhallow ; f bat city bas excellent ports, 7 
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\ vital eſpecially if they are obliged. to change their 


courſe often. - 


2. They fail much ſlower, becauſe, 


not having a proper ſupport from a depth of water, 


they cannot carry ſo much ſail. 


If this be the caſe 


at atime when the arts are univerſally known, at a 
time when art corrects the defects of nature, and 
even of art itſelf; if at this time, I ſay, we find 
this difference, how great muſt that have been, in 


the navigation of the ancients ? 


I cannor yet leave this ſubject. The Indian 
veſſels were ſmall, and thofe of the Greeks and Ra- 
mans, if we except their machines built for oſten- 


tation, much leſs than ours. 


Now, the ſmaller the 


veſſel, the greater danger it encounters from fcul 
weather! A ſtorm that would ſwallow up a ſmalt 
veſſel, would only make a large one roll. The 
mote one body is ſurpaſſed by another in largeneſs, 


the more ies ſurface is relatively firall. 


Fiom 


vhenee it follows, that in aſmall ſhip, there is a leſs 
proportion, that is, a greater difference, as to the 
ſurface of łhe veſſel, and the weight or Riding ſhe 


can carry, than in a large one. 


We know that it 


is a pretty common practice, to make the weightof 
the lading equal to that of half the water the veſſel 


is able to contain. 


- Suppoſe à veſſel will contain 


eight hundred tons, her lading then muſt be four 
hundred; and that of a veſſel, which would hold but 
four hundred tons of water, would be two hun- 


Thus the largeneſs of the firſt ſhip will 


be to the weight ſhe earries, as 8 to 4; and that 


of the ſecond as 4 to 2. 


Let us ſuppoſe then, that 


the ſurface of the greater is to the ſurface of the 
ſmaller, as 8 to 6: the ſurface * of this will be ts | 


That is, to com pare magnituꝰ es of the ſame kind, the aQtion os 


H 6 


—— 
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her weight only, as 8 to 4. Therefore as the 
winds and waves act only upon the ſurſace, the 
large veſſel will, by her weight, _ their _— ; 
" r more chan the . "$1909 

0 H AP. vn. 175 2 8051 nn 
ib Commerce of th Greek. lb is 
tt attend 

JHE firſt Crake: were al rr ee 
who enjoyed the empire of the ſea, was on- 
ly more ſucceſsful perhaps than others in piracys: 
| for his maritime dominion extended nofarther than 
round his own, iſle. But when the, Greeks became 
a great people, the Athenians obtained the real 
dominion of the ſea; becauſe. this commercial and 
conquering nation gave laws to the moſt potent mo- 
narch & of that time; and humbled the maritime 
powers of Syria, af alte of Cyprus, and Phœni- 
cia. 2 Triph 129 4615 * r a ene e or 
Bur this Athenian Jordſhip of the ſea deſerves. 
to be more particularly mentioned. Athens, 
<« ſays Xenophon 9, rules the ſea; but as the eoun- 
« try, of Attica is joined to the continent, it is ra- 
7 4 80 by enemies, while the Athenians ate en- 
gaged in diſtant expeditions. Their leaders ſuf- 

«« fer their lands to be deſtroyed; and ſecure their 
<< wealth, by ſending it to ſome iſland. The po- 
„ pulace, who are not poſſeſſed of lands, have no 
% unealineſs. But if the Athenians inhabited an 
cc Hand, and, beſide this, a e N of the 
ſt 0% „ 2461198 e 


3 uid upon the fhip, will be eee of the ſune 
ſkip. as, &c. 
+ The king of Perſia, 


£ On the Athenian republic. 
. 4 ! ; R 


— 
-y 
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. and to nung, from hence they drew 
2 their ſubſiſtence.” Aa en S531 6 $1 rig 
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« fea, they would, ſo long as they were poſfeſſed 
« of theſe advantages, be able to annoyothers, and 
« at the ſame time be. out of. all danger of Leing 
<« annoyed”! erung AR. Lenin Pegel 
was ſpeakingiof England. Sims r b990 
Tun Athenians, een whoſe theals our 
filed with ambitiods projects; the Athénians, who 
augmented their jealouſy, vinſtead of increaſing 
their influence; who were more attentive to entend 
their maritime empire than to enjdy it; whoſe po 
litical government was (ach; that the common pe- 
ple diſtributed the pùblie eye nues amongſt them 
ſelves, while che rich were in 2 ſtate of oppreſfion; 


the Athenians, I ſay, did not carry on:ſo extenſive 


a commerce as might be” expected from the pro- 
duce of their mines, from the vaſt number ef their 
ſlaves, from the muſtitudde of their ſcumen, from 
their influence ovef the eities uf Gfeect / and, a-. 
bove all, from tlie excbllent inſtituttons ef Selen! 
Their trade was alinoſt wholly confined to Greece, 


* 


„ConixrH was Steel ſituated i it divided 
two ſeas; and opened amd ſhut me Pelopenneſus: 
it was tho key of Greece, and a city of tlie greateſt 
importance, at a time hen the people of Greece 
were a world, and the cities of Greece, nations. 


. Its trade was more extenfive than that of Athens, 
having a port to receive the merchandizes of Aſia; 


and another thoſe of Italy for the great difficul> | 
ties which attended the doubling 'cape/ Malea, 
where the „ meeting of oppoſite winds cauſes ſhips 
wrecks, induced every cne to go to Corinth, and 
they could even convey their veſſels over Kanten 


$ See Strabo, lib, 8, 


7. 
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one ſea to the other. Never was there a city, in 
which the works of art were carried to ſo high a 
degree of perfection. But here religion ſiniſhed 
the corruption, which their wealth began. They 
erected a temple to Venus, in Which more than a. 
thouſand courteſans were conſecrated to that dei- 
ty;. from this ſeminary came the greateſt part of 
thoſe famous beauties whoſe nn on. 
preſumed to commit to writing 

Ir ſeems, that in Homer's- time the anus: 
'G Greece centered in Rhodes, Corinth, and Or- 
chomenus: Jupiter, he ſays; ,, lav the Rhodians, 
and made them a very: rich nation. On Corinth 
he beſtows the epithet of rich. In like manner, 
when he ſpeaks of cities that have plenty of gold, 
he mentions ; Orehomenus, to which he joins Thebes 
in Egypt. Rhodes and Corinth preſerved their 
power but Otohbmenus loſt hers. The ſituation 
of Orehomenus in; the neighbaurhood of the Hel- 
leſpont, the Propontigg and the Euxine ſea, makes 
us naturally imagine, that ſhe:was indebted for her 
wealth to a trade along that maritime coaſt, which 
had given riſe to the fable ofthe golden fleece: and, 
indeed, the name of Minysiot has been given to 
Orchomenus , ad welltas to the Argonauts. But 
theſe ſeas becoming afterwards more frequented, 


the Greeks planted along the coaſt a greatet num- 


ber of colonies; which traded with the barbarous 
nations, and at the ſame time preſerved an inter- 
ecdurſe with their mother country: in conſequence 
of this; Orchomenus began to decline, till at lengih 
it was loſt i in thes dg Now en cities 4 Greece. 
"4 aid. a. Se ee eee 
* id. ET 
4 Strabo, b. 9. p 914. 
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Tux Greeks had ſcarce any trade but among 
themſelves, and with a few barbarous nations be- 
ſore Homer's time; in proportion however as 
they formed new colonies, they extended their do- 
minion. Greece was a large peninſula, the capes 
of which ſeemed to have kept off the ſeas, while i 
gulphs opened on all ſides to receivethem. If wi 
caſt an eye on Greece, we ſhall ind in a pretty com- 
pact country, a large extent of ſea coaſt. Her num- 
berleſs colonies formed an immenſe circle round 
her; and there ſhe beheld, in ſome meaſure, the 
whole civilized world. Did ſhe penetrate into Si- 
cily and Italy? ſhe formed new nations. Did ſhe 
navigate towards the ſea of Pontus, the coaſt of A- 
ſia Minor, or that of Africa? ſhe acted in the ſame 
manner. Her cities increaſed in proſperity, in 


Proportion as they happened to have new people [+ 


in their neighbourhood. And what was extreme- 
ly beautiful, ſhe was furrounded, on every fide, 
with an immenſe number of iſlands, den, as it 
were, in a line of circumvallation. 

Wnar a ſource of proſperity muſt Greece | 
found in thoſe: games, with which ſhe entertained, 
in ſome meaſure, the whole world in thoſe tem- 
ples, to which all the kings of the earth ſent their 
offerings; in thoſe feſtivals, at whieh ſuch a con- 
courſe of people uſed to aſſemble ſiom all parts; 
in thoſe oracles, to which the attention of all man- 
kind was directed; and, in a word, in that exqui · 
ſite taſte. for the polite arts, which ſhe carried to 
ſuch a height, that to expect ever to ſurpaſs her, 
would be only n our e 
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nr. vm. 


0 Alexander. Hie met. 


JOUR. IO 8 We in the reign 15 
Alexander, which made an univerſal change 
* face of commerce; the taking of Tyre, the 
conqueſt of Egypt, that Iikewiſe of the Indies, and 
the diſcovery of the ſea which lies ſouth of that. 
country.” 
Tux empire of Prada erte dd to the Indus . 


Darius, long before Alexander, had ſent ſ ſome 


veſſels, which ſailed down this river, and paſſed e- 
ven into the Red ſea. How then were the Greeks 
the firſt who traded to the Indies by the South 2 
Had not the Perſians done this before? Did they 
make no advantage of ſeas which were ſo near them; 


of the very ſeas that waſhed their coaſts? '' Alex- 


ander, it is true, ſubdued the Indies; but was it 
neceflary for him to fubdue a country, in order to 


trade with it? This is what I ſhall: now examine. 


1 ARFANA 5, which extended from the Perſian 
Gulf as fat as the Indus, and from the South ſea to 
the mountains of Paropamiſus, depended indeed 
in ſome meaſure on the empire of Perſia: but in 
the ſouthern part it was barren, ſcorehed, rude, and 


uncultivated. Tradition + relates, that the armies 


of Semiramis and Cyrus perifhed in theſe deſarts; 
and Alexander, who eauſed his fleet to follow him, 


| aan bung in münden ee 


1 Strabo, kb. 75 
+ Herotus in Molpomeve, 
$ Strabo, lib. 25. 

- t $txabo, lib. 15. 


een, 


cr. vant. tn t A 2 185 
his army. The Perſians leſt the whole eonſt to the 
Ichthyophagi 5, the Oritz, and other barharous na- 
; tions. © Beſides, the Perfians were na F great ſai- 


Frey lors, and their very religion /prohibitedithiem from 
. entertaining any ſuch notion as that of a maritime 


Kr. 


1 be commerce. The voyage undertaken by Darius. 
the IF Girection upon the Indus, and the Indian ſes, pro- 
es ceeded rather from the capriciouſneſs of a prince 

I vainly ambitious of ſhewing his power, than from 


any ſettled regular prbject. It was nttanded we 
no conſequence, either to the advantages of do 
merce, or of navigation: - ere 
of n only to Phinge into it again. 
Bꝛsipxs, it was a received opinion F before the. 
expbditibn of Alexander, that the ſouthern parts of 


India were uninhabitable “= This proceeded from 
a tradition that + Semiiamis had brought Hack! 


from „n 6 twenty men and Cyrus ber {e-! 
ven!“ Atti no iter rise rw fair (S75vOv 
ALExanDEr entered by the norch. His der 
Ggn was to mareh towards the eaſt: but baving 
found a part of the fouth full of great nations, ci- 


ties and rivers, Be latte mpted:teiſuhddue it, and ſuer 
ceèeded. 1 e 293 Ja 1c * ii ot 180 en 1 P 

Hx then formed the defigh-of uniting) the Tus! 
dies tothe weſtern nations bya maritime commerce, 
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8 Pliny, lib. 6 cap. 211 aba, by rr dt e N 8 fr 
"F They ſailed not upon the rivers, feſt they ſhould-defile the ele- 
ments, © Hyde Religion of the Perſſuns. Even this A they! have: 
no maritime commeree.' | Thoſe whotake to the dd, are treatod bY: 
chem as then „ e t nee 
4 Straks! üb. 1% * 2% r ννναe il 20 nite; 2140 
1 Herbdotas'fin' krelpomeue) Frys, eee Ins! 
dies; this muſt be 46-1 bag on 4 ke yas Ansa; and even this: 
vas only an ideal c e Lo firs wm wy mfibastels! + 
+ _ Ib. doe i? $39. 43 3 229 4 lat egit {1 Ait (1.78 1 
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as ke had already united n the rologien he 


| had eſtabliſhed-by nd. 


H commanded a fleet to be Abe on the — 


4 daſpes, then fell down that river, entered the In- 


dus, and ſailed even to ĩts mouth. He, left his ar- 
my and his fleet at Patala, went himſelf with a few 
veſſels co view the ſea, and marked the places where 
he would have ports to be opened, and arſenals e- 


rected. Upon his return from Patala he ſeparated 


the ſleet, and took the route by land, for the mu- 


tual ſupport of fleet and army. The fleet follow - 
ed the coaſt from the Indus along the banks of the 
country of the Oritz,;of the Ichthyophagi, of Car- 


mania and Perſia. He ordered wells to be dug, 


ö buile cities, and would not allow the Ichthyopha- 


gi* to live on rſh, being deſirous of having the: 


borders of the ſea inhabited hy + civilized; nations. 
| Neurchus and Oneſecritus wrote: a journal of this: 


voyage, which was performed inten months. They; 
arrived at Suſa, where they ſound Alexander, who 
gave an entertainment to his whole army. 

Inis prince had founded Alexandria, with a 


view of ſecuring his conqueſt of Egypt; this was 


n key to open it, in the very place where the kings 


: ne hog a key 10 e wy he had 


1* 42 4 


* This cannot be 1 of Ard ac eee who 1 


| ited a coaſt of ten thouſand furlongs in extent. How was it poſſi- 


ble for /Alexapder to have mai taibed them ? How. could be ,com- 


mand thein ſubeniſſion ? This can be underſtood only of ſome par- 
ckaler tribes Nearchus, in his bock, Rerum Tudicarum, . ſays, that 


at the extremity of this coaſt, on the ſide of Perſia, he had found ſome. 
people, who were leſs Ichthyophagi than the others. I ſhould think 


that Alexander's prohibition 4 to ſome other 


tribe, ſtill more bordering, on Perſia i 


+ Sh wes founded ans the ſhore, called Rhacotis, * 


in ancient * | 


| 
x 
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He had, indeed, a general ſcheme of opening a trade 


CHAP. VIII. 0 r 1. 4 | Wis. 187 : 


not the leaſt thought of a commerce, of which the 


diſcovery of the Indian ou m_ . . 90 
the idea. 7 11815 N 

Ir even ſeems, eur er this Fo FW 
had no new deſign, with reſpett to Alexandria. 


between the Eaſt · Indies, and the weſtern: parts f 
his empire: but as for the project of conducting 
this commerce through Egypt, his knowledge was 
too imperfect to be able to form any ſuch deſign. 
It is true, he had ſeen the Indus, he had ſeen the 


Nile, but he knew nothing of the Arabian ſeas be: 
F. tween the two rivers. 


No ſooner was he return 
ed from India, than he fitted out new fleets, and 


navigated on the Euleus +, the Tigris, the Eup hra- 


tes, and the ocean; he removed the cataracts, wit 
which the Perſians had encumbered thoſe riser 1 
and he diſcovered that the Perſian gulf was à branck 
of the main ſea. But as he went to view this fea®, 
in the ſame manner as he had done in regard to 
that of India; as he cauſed-a port to be opened for 
a thouſand ſhips, and arſenals to be erected at Ba- 
bylon; as he ſent ſive hundred talents into Phee- 
nicia and Syria, to draw mariners into this ſervice, 
whom he intended to diſtribute in the colonies Ns 
long the coaſt; in ſhort, as he cauſed immenſe works 
to be erected on the Euphrates, and the other ri- 


vers of Aſſyria, there could be no doubt but he de- 


figned to carry on the commerce of' 1 by the 
way of Babylon and the Perſie gulf. 
THERE are ſome who pretend that Ae nie 


gers. and more particularly the Greeks, from entering ao. | 
Pliny, lib. 6. cap. 10. Strabo, lib, 28. 99 oil 
+ Arrian. de expedit. - Alexandri, lib. * 7 | 
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wanted to conquer Arabia I, and had formed a de- 
ſign to make it the ſeat of his empire: but how 
could he have pitched upon a place, which he 
knew nothing of? © Beſides; of all countries this 


would have been the moſt inconvenient to him, 


for it would have ſeparated him from the reſt of 
his empire. The Caliphs, who made diſtant con- 
qualts, am rn from aer e to reſide elfe. 
nan PN CIR) £66 8 5 ate 005 
8 wls ws +46: 13 0 n 4 BU . ) 257111 ih it 
; 4,4 CG 1 dee, + the Grecian. King eu 
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bY the time when 3 3 the.c con- 
; queſt, of Egypt, they had but a very imper- 

0 idez of the, Red ſea, and none at all of the o- 
cean, which joining to this ſea, on one ſide, waſn · 
es the coaſt of Africa, and, on the other, that of 
Arabia: nay, they thought ĩt ĩimpoſſible to ſail round 
the peninſula of Arabia. They who attempted it 
on each. fide, had relinquiſhed: their deſign. « How 
gt 4-0 it poſſible, ſaid, they , to navigate to the ſou- 
& thern coaſt of Arabia, when Cambylſes's| army, 


10 which traverſed it on the north ſide, almoſt all 


10 periſhed; and the forces which Ptolemy, the ſon 
« of Lagus, fent to the aſſiſtanee of Seleucus Ni- 


« cator at Babylon, underwent incredible hardſhips, 


| & and, upon account, of pike n could march on- 
I in, the nicht? NM. Sas tmn 


-+ Stribo; ib. 6: aa” 1 a7 <a brbnS 


$ Seeing Babylon overflowed, be vis een hs beet 
country of Arabia as an iſland. * Ariſtob. in derade W. 16. 
Cy See the book, Rerum Indiearum.”* 
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Tu Perſians were quite ignorant of navigati- 
on. When they had ſubdued Egypt, they intro- 
duced the ſame ſpirit into that country as prevail - 
ed in Perſia: hence ſo great was the ſupineneſs of 


the Perſians, in this reſpect, that the Grecian kings 


found them entire ſtrangers, not only to the com- 
merce of the Tyrians, the Idumeans, and the Jews, 
on the ocean, but even to the navigation of the 
Red ſea. I am apt to think, that the deſtruction 
of the firſt Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, together with 
the ſubverſion of ſeveral petty nations and towns 
bordering on the Red ſea, had obliterated all reer 


1 former knowledge of commerce. 


EGP, at the time of the Perſian e 
did not front the Red ſea; it + contained only that 
long narrow neck of land which the Nile covers 
with its inundations, and is encloſed on both fides 
by a chain of mountains. They were, therefore 
under the neceſſity of making a ſecond diſcovery 
of the ocean and the Red ſea; and this diſcovery 
engaged the curioſity of the Grecian monatchs. 
Tux r afcended the Nile, and hunted after e- 
lephants in the countries ſituated between that ri- 
ver and the ſea; by this progreſſion they traced the 
ſæa - coaſt; and as the diſcoveries were made by the 
Greeks, the names are all Grecian, and the tem- 
ph are conſecrated to * Greek divinities. 

Tux Greeks ſettled in Egypt were able to com- 
e a moſt extenſive commerce; they were maſ- 
ters of all the harbours on the Red ſea ; Tyte, the 
rival of every trading nation, was no more; they 
were not conſtrained by the ancient + Wa 


+ $trabo, lb, 16. 
®* Strabs, lib, 16. DION? TOY 
+ Theſe gave them an POPAY to + fudge: 
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of the country; in a word, eure become 80 
center of the world, © _ © 
Tux kings of Syria left the commerce of e 
ſouth to thoſe of Egypt, and attached themſelves on- 
ly to the northern trade, which was carried on by 
means of the Oxus andthe Caſpian ſea. They then 
imagined, that this ſea was part of the q northern 
ocean, and Alexander, fome time before his death, | 
had fitted out a fleet J, in order to diſcover whe. 
ther it communicated with the ocean by the Eux- 
ine ſea, or on ſome other eaſtern ſea towards India. 
After him, Selcucus and Antiochus applied them- 
ſelves to make diſcoveries in it, with a particular 
attention; and with this view they ſcoured it with 
their fleets 2. That part which Seleucus ſurvey- 
ed, was named the Seleucidian ſea; that which An- 
tiochus difcovered, the ſea of Antiochus. Atten- 
tive to the projects they might have formed on 
| that: fide, 'they neglected the ſeas on the South; 
whether it was that the Ptolemies, by means of 
their fleets on the Red ſea, were already become 
the maſters of it; or that they had diſcovered an 
invincible averſion in the Perſians againſt engaging 
in maritime affairs. The ſouthern coaſts of Per- 
ſia ſupplied them with'no ſeamen; there had been 
none in thoſe parts, unleſs towards the latter end 
of Alexander's reign. | But the Egyptian kings, 
being maſters of the iſle of Cyprus, of Pheenicia, 
and of a great number of towns on the coaſt of A- 
ſia Minor, were cha ed of all kinds of ag van 


PPP 
Gay oe] de ex edit. Alexandri, lib, 3. f . e pe 
104. 
«4 Arrian. de expedit. Alexandr', lb 7. F 
_ + Pliny, lib. 2, cap, 64. 
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e the encies for undertaking maritime expeditions, They 
. had no occaſion to force, they had only to fallow 
the genius and bent of their ſubjects. _ 
IAM amaxed, I confeſs, at the obſtinacy with 
which the ancients believed, that the Caſpian ſea 
was a part of the ocean. The expeditions. of A- 
lexander, of the kings of Syria, of the Parthians 
and the Romans, could not make them change their 
ſentiments; notwithſtanding theſe nations deſerib- 
ed the Caſpian ſea with a wonderful exactneſs: but 
men are commonly tenacious of their errors. When 
only the ſouth. of this ſea was known, it was at firſt 
taken for the ocean; in proportion as they adyanc- 
ed- along the banks of the northern coaſt, inſtead off 
imagining it a great lake, they ſtill believed it to 
be the ocean, that here made a kind of a bay: ſur- 
veying the coaſt, their diſcoveries never went eaſt- 
ward beyond the Jaxartes, nor weſtward further than 
the extremity of Albama. The. ſea. towards the 
north was: ſhallow *, and conſequently, very unfit 
for navigation. Hence it was that *. er. 
Icoked upon this as the ocean. 
Tus land army of Alexander had been. « on he 
eaſt only as far as the Hypanis, which is the laſt of 
thoſe rivers that fall into the Indus: thus the firſt 
trade which the Greeks carried on to the Indies was 
confined to a very ſmall part of the country. Se- 
leucus Nicator penetrated as far as the Ganges 4. 
and thereby diſcovered the ſea into which this ri- 
ver falls, that is to ſay, the bay of Bengal. The 
moderns diſcover countries by voyages at ſea; the 
ancients diſcovered ſeas by conqueſts at land. 


* Sex the Czar?s chart. 
+ Pliny, lib 6 cap 17. 
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SrRA50 +, notwithſtanding the teſtimony of A- 
Polls dss, ſeems to doubt whether the Grecian 9 
kings of Bactria proceeded fartherthanSeleucus and 
Alexander. Were it even true, that they went no 
further to the eaſt than Seleucus, yet they went far- 
ther towards the ſouth: they. diſcovered I Siger, 
and the ports on the coaſt of Malabar, which gave 
riſe to the navigation I am going to mention. 
Wr are informed by Pliny *, that the naviga- 
tion of the Indies was ſueceſſively carried on by 


three different ways. At firſt. they ſailed from the 


cape of Siagre to the iſland of Patalena, which is 
at the mouth of the Indus. This we find was the 
courſe chat Alexander's fleet ſteered to the Indies, 


They took aſterwards * a ſhorter and more certain 
| "ole; by failing from the ſame cape or promonto- 


ry to Siger: this can be no other but the kingdom 


of Siger, made mention of by Strabo I, and diſco- 


vered by the Grecian kings of Bactria. Pliny, by 


faying that this way was ſhorter than the other, can 


mean only that the voyage was made in leſs time: 


for as Siger was diſcovered by the kings of Badia, 

_ It muſt have been farther than the Indus: by this 
paſſage they muſt therefore have avoided the wind- 
ing of certain coaſts,” and taken advantage of par- 
ticular winds. The merchants at laſt took a third 
way; they failed to Canes, or Ocelis, ports ſituat- 
8 r che entrance e nn amm, 


— 
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§ Apollonius eee in _Y C8405, FURY 
. The Macedonians of Bactria, India, and » gn having ſeparat- 


ed themſelves from Syria, formed a great ſtate. 
Lib. 6. cap. 23. 
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+ Lib. 21. Sigertidis regnum. 
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by a weſt wind, they arrived at Muziris, the firſt 
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ſtaple town of the Indies, and from thence to the 


' other ports. Here we ſee, that inſtead of failing 


to the mouth of the Red ſea as far as Siagre, by 


coaſting Arabia Felix to the north-eaſt, they ſteer. 
cd directly from weſt to eaſt, from one ſide to the 
other, by means of the monſoons, whoſe regular 


courſe they diſcovered. by failing 1 in theſe latitudes. 
The ancients always kept in fight of the coaſts, un- 
leſs when they took advantage of theſe * and the 
trade-winds, which were to moned a kind = com- 


Pi ius + fays;thatthey Git t fdrthe: 0 


the middle of ſummer, and returned towards the 


end of December, or in the beginning of January. 
This is quite conformable to our naval journals. In 
that part of the Indian ſea which is between the pe- 


ninſula of Africa, and thaton this ſide the Ganges, 
there are two monſoons; the firſt, during Which 
the winds blow from weſt to eaſt, begins in the 
| month of Auguſt or September; and the ſecond, ' 
during which the wind is in the eaſt, begins in Ja- 


nuary. Thus we ſet fail from Africa for Malabar, 
at the ſeaſon of the year that Ptolemy's fleet uſed 
to put to ſea from aan ; and we return too a the 
Leng time as they. N 
 ALREXANDER'S gert way Grew mented in + Cal 
ing from Patala to Suſa. It ſet out in the month 
of July, tnat is, at a ſeaſon when no ſhip dare now 
put to ſea to return from the Indies. Between theſe 
two monſoons there is an. interval of em during 


*The monſoons blow part of the year from one quarter; and part 
from another ; the trade-winds blow the * round from the 
ſame quarter, Hel 3 - 

+ Lib. 6. cap. 23. 5 bank FO 

Vol. H. 3 | 
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which the winds vary; when a north wind meet- 
ing with the common winds, raiſes, eſpecially near 
the coaſts, the moſt dreadfubtempeſts. Theſe con- 
tinue during the months of June, July, and Au- 
guſt. Alexander's fleet, therefore, ſetting fail from 


Patala in the month of July, muſt have been ex- 


poſed to many ſtorms, and the voyage muſt have 


been long, becauſe they failed W the mon- 


ſoon. 
PLinvy ſays, that they ſet out for the Indies at 
the end of ſummer; thus they ſpent: the time pro- 


per for taking advantage of the monſoon, in their 


paſſage from Alexandria to the Red ſea. 
Qs vx here, I pray, how navigation has by 
little and little arrived at perfection. Darius's fleet 
was two years and a half “ in falling down the In- 
dus, and going to the Red ſea. Aſterwards the 
fleet of Alexander +, deſcending the Indus, arriv- 
ed at Suſa in ten months, having ſailed three months 
on the Indus, and ſeven on the Indian ſea: at laſt, 
the paſſage from the coaſt · of Malabar to the Red 
fea was made in forty days $. 

.STRABO'F, who accounts for their ignorance 
of the countries between the Hypanis and the Gan- 
ges, ſays, there were very few of thoſe who ſailed 
from Egypt to the Indies, that ever proceeded ſo 
far as the Ganges. Theirfleets, in fact, never went 
thither: they ſailed with the weſtern monſoons 
From the mouth of the Red ſea to the coaſt of Ma- 
labar. They caſt anchor in the ports along that 
:coaſt, and never attempted to get round the penin- 


_ ® Heredotu: in Melpomene, 
. Pliny, lib. 6, cap. 23. 
5 Ibid. 
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the Ganges b cape Comorin and 
3 * The plan of navigation 
laid down by the kings of Egypt and the Romans 
was, to ſet out and return the ſame year “. 1 
Tus it is demonſtrable, that the commerce of 
the Greeks and Romans to the Indies was much 
leſs extenſive than ours. We know extenſive coun- 
tries, which they were quite ignorant of; we traf- 
fic with all the Indian nations; we even manage 
their trade, and 1 in our ir bottoms carry on their com- 
merce. | 
Bur this commerce of the ancients was carried 
on with far greater facility than ours. And if the 
moderns were to trade only t the coaſt of Guzarat 
and Malabar, and, without ſeeking for the ſouth- 


or K. 


ern iſles, were ſatisfied with what theſe iſlanders 


brought them, they would certainly prefer the way 
of Egypt to that of the cape of Good-hope . Stra- 
bo informs us, that they traded thus with the peo- - 
1 of T baren ; | | 


c HA P. X. 
of the Circuit 4 Africa. 


FE find 2 hiſtory, that before the mari- 
ners compaſs was diſcovered, four at- 
tempts were made to fail round the coaſt of Afri- 


ca. The Pheœnicians ſent by 4 Necho, and Eu- 


doxus © flying from the wrath of Ptolemy Lathy- 
rus, ſet out from the Red yi and ſucceeded. Sa- 


E Pliny, ld. 6. COT ff 4 

+ Lib. 15. þ 

$ Tn, wag derous af din it, Herodotus, lid. 4 

1 * 2. cap. 6. Pomponius Mela, lib. 3 *. 9. 
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taſpes ſent by Xerxes, and Hanno by the Cartha- 
ginians, ſet. out from the Pillars" of Ticroules; = 
failed in the attempt. - f l 
THe capital point in furroud icy Antes was, 
to diſcover and double the cape of Good - hope. 
Thoſe who ſet out from the Red ſea, found this 
rape nearer by half, than it would have been in 
letting out from the Mediterranean. The ſhore 
from the Red ſea is not ſo ſhallow, as that from the 
cape ꝗ to Hercules's'pillars. The diſcovery of the 
cape by Hercules's pillars was owing to the inven- 
tion of the compaſs, which ſuffered them to leave 
the coaſt of Africagand to launch out { into the 
vaſt ocean, in order to ſail towards the iſland of St. 
Helena, or towards the coaſt of Braſil. It was 
thereſore very poſſible for them to fail from the Red 
ſea into the Mediterranean, but not to ſet out from 
12 Mediterranean to return by the Red ſea. 
Tuus, without making this grand cirouit, after 
which they could ſcarce ever hope to return, it was 
moſt natural to trade to the eaſt of Africa by the 
Red ſea, and to the weſtern coaſt by Hercules's 
-pillars, | 
Tux Grecian kings of Egypt iiſhorered at firſt 
in the Red ſea that part ofthe coaſt of Africa, which 
extends from the bottom of the gulf where ſtands 
the town of Heroum, as far as Dira, that i is, tothe 


* eee 

+ Add to this what I ſhall ſay in chap. 11. \ of this book, 9 the 
navigation of Hanno. 

$ In the months of October, November, December, and Janua- 
ry, the wind in the Atlantic ocean is found to blow north-eaſt ; our 
:ſhips therefore either eroſs the line, and, to avoid the wind which i is 
there generally at caſt, they direct their courſe to the ſouth ; or elſe 
they enter into the . r r , K. K. N N 
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ſtreight, now. known by the name 15 Babelm 55 
From thence to the promontory of Aromatiu, 6 
tuated at the entrance of the Red ſea “, the coaſt 
had never been ſurveyed by navigators:. and this is 
obvious from what Artemidorus tells us , that they 
were acquainted with the places on that coaſt, but. 
knew not their diſtances: the reaſon of which is, 
they ſucceſſively gained a knowledge of thoſe __ 
by land, without failing from one to the other. 
BETON D this promontory, at which the coaſt a- 


| long - the ocean commenced, they knew ROE > 


F Eratoſthenes and Artemidorus inform us. 

Such was the knowledge they had of the Mey | 
a Africa in Strabo's time, that is, in the reign of 
Auguſtus. But after that princes deceaſe, the Ro- 
mans diſcovered the two capes Raptum and Praſſum, 


of which Strabo makes no mention, becauſe they 


had not been as yet diſcovered. It 1s plain, that 
both thoſe names are of Roman original. 
 PrToLEMY the geographer flouriſhed under A- 
drian and Antoninus Pius; and the author of the 
Periplus of the Red ſea, whoever he was, lived a 
little after. Yet the former limits known Afri- 
ca © to cape Praſſum, which is in about the 14th 
degree of ſouth latitude; while the author of the 
Periplus & confines it to cape Nuaptum, which is 


nearly in the roth degree of the ſame latitude. In 


all likelihood the latter took his limit from a place 


The ſea to which we give this name was called by the ancients 
the gulf of Arabia ; the name of the Red ſea they gave to war * 
of the ocean which borders on this gulf. | 

+ Strabo, lib. 16, - 2 155 

5 id. Artemidorus ſettled the borders 4 the TIT TI 0 | 
the place called Auftricorns ; and Eratolthenes, pre; choad 

1 Lib. 1. Cap. 7. lik. 4. cap. 9. table 4. of Africa,” 

+ This Periplus is attributed ta Arrian, | 
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X then frequented. and Ptolemy his from a place 
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with Which there was no * any communica- 
tion. Io 1 
WIA confirms : me in this notion is, os the 
people about cape Praſſum were anthropophagi *. 
Prolemy takes notice + of a great number of places 
between the port or emporium Aromatum and cape 


Raptum, but leaves an entire blank between the 


capes Raptum and Praſſum. The great profits of 


the Eaſt-India trade muſt have occaſioned a neglect 


of that of Africa. In ſhort, the Romans never had 
any ſettled navigation; they had diſcovered theſe 
ſeveral ports by land expeditions, and by means of 
ſhips driven on that coaſt; and, as at preſent, we 


are well acquainted with the maritime parts of A- 


frica, but know very little of the inland country 5; 
the ancients, on the other hand, had a very good 
knowledge of the inland parts, but were almoſt 


ſtrangers to the coaſts. 


1 $41D, that the Phcenicians ſent "i Necho and 
Eudoxus under Ptolemy Lathyrus, had made the 
Circuit of Africa: but at the time of Ptolemy the 
geographer, thoſe two voyages muſt have been look- 


ed upon as fabulous, ſince he places J, after the | 


Sinus Magnus, which I take to be the gulf of Si- 
am, an unknown country, extending from A ſia to 
Africa, and terminating at cape Praſſum, ſo that 


| the Indian ocean would have been no more than a 


1 9. 
7 Lib.4.c.7,and 8. 


8 See what each deſcriptions Strabo and Ptolemy have given us of = 
the different parts of Africa. Their knowledge was owing to the ſe- 


veral wars, which the two moſt nations in the world had 
waged with the people of Africa, to the alliances they bad contrafted, 
ne 4 

1 Lib. 7. C. 3. Wa 6 : 
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lake. The ancients, who diſcovered the Indies to- 
wards the north, advancing eaſtward, PIRCES this 


unknown country to the ſouth. 


c HA F. N. | 
of ea and Marſeilles: | 1 


HE law of nations which obtained at . 1 | 
thage was very ſingular; all ſtrangers, who- 


N 5 traded to Sardinia and towards Hercules's pillars,. 


this haughty republic ſentenced to be drowned.. 
Her civil polity was equally extraordinary; the for- 


bid the Sardinians to cultivate their. lands, upon: 5 


pain of death. She increaſed her power by her rich · 
es, and afterwards her riches by her power. Be- 
ing miſtreſsof the coaſts of Africa, which are waſn · 
ed by the Mediterranean, ſlie extended herſelf a- 
Tong the ocean. Hanno, by order of the ſenate of | 
Carthage, diſtributed thirty thouſand Carthaginians 
from Hercules 'spillars as faras-Cerne: This place, 
he ſays, i is as-diſtantfrom Hercules's pillars, as the 
latter is from Carthage. This ſituation is very re- 


markable. It lets us ſee, that Hanno limited his 


ſettlements to the 2 5th degree of north latitude, 
that is, to two or three degrees ſouth of the Cana- 
ries. | 

HAN xo being at Cerne, undertook em voy⸗ 
age, with a view of making further diſcoveries to- 
wards the ſouth. He took but little notice of the 


continent. He followed the ooaſt for twenty - ſix 


days, when he was obliged to return for want of 
proviſions. The Carthaginians, it ſeems, made no. 
ufe of this ſecond enterpriſe. _ Scylax * ſays, Shae: 


'®..Sce his Periplus, under the article of Carthage, = 
h 7 1 4. 
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the fea is not + navigable beyond Cerne, becauſe it 


is ſhallow, full of mud and ſea-weeds: and, in fact, 
there are many of theſe in thoſe latitudes . The 
Carthaginian merchants, made mention of by Scy- 
lax, might find obſtacles, which Hanno, who had 
fixty veſſels of fifty ozrs each, had ſurmounted. Dif- 
ficulties are at moſt but relative; beſides, we ought 
not to confound an enterpriſe, in which bravery and 
reſolution muſt be exerted, with things that * 
no extraordinary conduct. 

Tux relation of Hanno': 8 voyage is an excellent 
fragment of antiquity. It was written by the very 
man that performed i it. His recital is not mingled 


with oſtentation. Great commanders write their 
actions with fimplicity; becauſe they receive more 


glory from facts than from words. 

Tux ſtile is agreeable to the ſubject: he deals 
not in the marvellous. All he ſays of the climate, 
of the ſoil, the behaviour, the manners of the inha- 
bitants, correſpond with what is daily ſeen on this 


coaſt of Africa; one would imagine it the journal | 


of a modern failor. 


He obſerved from bis fleet q, that in the day- 


time there was a prodigious filence on the conti-, 
nent,.that in the night he heard the ſound of dif- 
W muſical inſtruments, and that fires might 


4 


| + Fee Herodotus in Melpomene, on the obſtacle which Eaſe 
encountered. Ws 

s See the charts and relations in the firſt ed cies 
contributed to the eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt-India company, part 2. 
P. 201. This weed covers the ſurface of the water in ſuch a manner 
as to be ſcarcely perceived, and ſhips can only paſs through it. with = 
tiff gale, 

NO the ſame thing, ſpeaking of mount Atlas: Not 
bus micare crebris ignibus, tibiarum cantu timpanorumgue tl ſtrepere. 
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hence alone it has been. loaked upon as fabulous. 


| to- fay, The Punic or the Roman faith. 
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Our relations are conformable to this; it has been 


diſcovered, that in the day the ſavages retire, into 


the foreſts to avoid the heat of the fun, that they 
light up great fires in the night to diſperſe the 
beaſts of prey, and that _ are "OP rn 15 mus» 
=y and dancing. 

Tux fame writer. e e inns with all the 
eee Veſuvius; and relates, that he took 
two hairy women, who choſe to die rather than 
follow the Carthagin ians, and whoſe ſkins he car - 
ried to Carthage. This has been found not 2 
of probability. 2 | 

'Tmxs narration is ſo 1 the RO ee 
i is a monument of Punic antiquity; and from 


For the Romans retained their hatred to the Car- 


thaginians, even after they had deſtroyed them. But. 
it was victory alone that decided whether we ought 


Seu moderns * have imbibed theſe prejudices. : 5 
What is become, fay they, of the cities deſeribed 


by Hanno, of which even in Pliny's time there re 


mained not the leaſt veſtiges? But it would have 
been a wonder indeed, if any ſuch veſtiges had re- 


mained. Was it a Corinth or Athens that Han- 


no built on thoſe coaſts? He left Carthaginian 
families in ſuch places as.were moſt commodious. 

for trade, and ſecuted them as well as bis hurry 
would permit againſt ſavages and wild beaſts. The 
calamities of the Carthaginians put a period to the 
navigation of Africa; theſe families muſt neceſſa- 

rily then either periſh or become ſavages. Be- 
ſides, were the ruins of theſe cities even ſtill iin 

* Mr, Dodwell, See his Diſſertatiaos on Hanno's Peripla s. 
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being, who is it that would venture into the woods 
and marſhes to make the diſcovery? We find how: 
ever, in Scylax and Polybius; that the Carthagini- 
ans had confiderable ſettlements on thoſe coaſts. 

Theſe are the veſtiges of the cities of Hanno; there 


* are no other, from the ſame reaſon that there are 


no-other of Carthage itſelf. 

Tn Carthaginians were in the high road to 
wealth; and had they gone ſo far as four degrees 
of north latitude, 'and fifteen of longitude, they 
would have diſcovered the Gold-coaſt. They would 
then have had a trade of much greater importance 
than that which is carried on at preſent on that 
coaſt, at a time when America ſeems to have de- 
graded the riches of all other countries. They would 
there have found treaſures, of which they could ne- 
ver have been deprived by the Romans. 

VERY remarkable things have been faid of the 


1. of Spain. If we may believe Ariſtotle “, 


the Phœnicians, who arrived at Tarteflus, fol 


ſo much filrer there, that their ſhips could not hold 
it all; and they made of this metal their meaneſt 
utenſils. The Carthaginians, according to Diodo- 
rus f, found ſo much gold and filver in the Pyrene- 


an mountains, that they adorned the anchors of their 
ſhips with it. But no foundation can be built on 


"ſuch popular reports. Let us PO examine 
into the facts themſelves 


Wx find in a fragment of Polybius, cited 1 by 

Strabo F, that the ſilver mines at the ſource of the 

river Bztis, in which forty thouſand men were em- 

ployed, produced to the Romans twenty-five thou- 
* Of wonderful things, 

_ + Lib. s. 
$ *. 
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ſand drachmas a day, that is, about five millions 


of livres a year, at fifty livres to the mark. The 
mountains that contained theſe mines were called 
the * Silver Mountains : which ſhews they were 


the Potoſi of thoſe times. At preſent, the mines. 


of Hanover do not employ. a fourth part of thè 
workmen, and yet they yield more. But as the 
Romans had not. many.copper-mines, and but few- 
of ſilver; and as the Greeks knew none but the 
- Attic mines, which were of little value, they might. 
well. be ſurprized at. their abundance. 

In the war that broke out for the ſucceſſion of: 


Spain, a man called the marquis of Rhodes, of 


whom it was ſaid that he was ruined in golden 
mines, and enriched in hoſpitals +, propoſed. to the 
court of France to open the Pyrenean mines. He 
alledged the example of the Tyrians, the Carthagi - 


nians, and the Romans. He was allowed to ſearch, 
but ſought i in vain; he ſtill alledged, and found no- 


thing. 
Tux Carthaginians being maſters of the gold 


and ſilver trade, were willing to be ſo of the lead 
and pewter. Theſe metals were carried by land 
from the ports of Gaul · upon the ocean to thoſe of 
the Mediterranean. The Carthaginians were de- 


ſirous of receiving them at the firſt hand; they 


ſent Himileo to make a 9 ſettlement in the iſles 
called Caſſiterides, which een to be Rees . 
of Scilly. | 

' "THESE voyages from Buvica nadie 
made ſome perſons 1 imagine, that the Carthaginians 


knew the compaſs: but it is 9 certain, that they 


* Mons Argeniarius. 
+ He had ſome ſhare in 8 
$ See Feſtus Avienus. 
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followed the coafts. There needs no other proof I be 
than Himilco's being four months in ſailing from ot 


the mouth of the Bætis to England: beſides, the ce- in 

g lebrated piece of biſtory of the Carthaginian || pi- le 

| lot, who, being followed by a Roman veſſel, ran a- hi 
4 ground, that he might not * ſhew her the way to [h 
| England, plainly intimates, that thoſe veſſels were d 
| very near the e, whe they fell in with each o- IF te 
An. | ; It ri 
[ Tun ancients might haves) dh voyages, n 
1 | ks would make one imagine they had the com- ri 
| paſs, though they had not. If a pilot was far from =: 
| land, and during his voyage had ſuch ſerene wea- E 
1 ther, that in the night he could always ſee'a polar h 
ſtar, and in the day the riſing and ſetting of the 1 

ſun, it is certain he might regulate his courſe as I 


| 
| 
| well as we do now by the compaſs : but this muſt 
| be a fortuitous caſe, and not a Nabe method of 
| navigation. | — 

3 We ſee in the treaty which put an end to the 
| firſt Punic war, that Carthage was chiefly attentive 
| 


to preſerve the empire of the fea, and Rome that 
of the land. Hanno , in his negotiation with 
the Romans, declared, that they ſhould not be al- | 
lowed even to wah their hands in the ſea of Sici- 

| ly; they were not permitted to ſail beyond the 

| Promontoriem pulchrum ; they were forbid to trade 

: in Sicily +, Sardinia, and Africa, except at Carthage: 

an exception that lets us ſee there was no ; deſign 

to favour them in their trade with that city. 

| In * times Gs had been oy N E7 


* a hand i. FF Y 


1 Strabo, lib. 3. - 5 end. 

* He was rewarded by the ſenate of Carthage, 

+ Frenſhemius's Supplement to Livy, ad Decad, 
1 la the parts ſubject to the Carthagiaians, 


1 - 10822 5 wir. wy 
between Carthage and Marſcilles 9 on the ſubje& 


* G7 M * 
* 2 4 


of fiſhing- After the peace they entered jointiy 
into the economical commerce. Marſeilles at 
length grew jealous, eſpecially as being equal to 


her rival in induſtry, ſhe was become inferior to 
ber in power, This is the motive of her great fi. 


delity to the Romans. The war between the lat- 


ter and the Carthaginians in Spain was a ſource of 


riches to Marſeilles, which was now become' their 


magazine. The deſtruction of Carthage and Co- 
rinth ſtill increaſed the glory of Marſeilles, and had 
it not been for the civil wars, in which this repub- 
lie ought on no account to have engaged, ſhe would 


have been happy under the protection of the Ro- 


mans, who had not the leaſt ares. 4 0 my com» 


TOON 
DW ee 
The Je of Delos. Mithridates. | 


P ON the deftraBtion of Corinth by the Ro- 
mans, the merchants retired to Delos, an 

iſland which from religious confiderations was re- 
garded as a place of ſafety : beſides, it was vaſt- 
ly well ſituated for the commerce of Italy and Aſia, 
which, ſince the reduction of Africa, and the 


=. weakening of Greece, was grown more important. 


FroM the earlieſt times, the Greeks, as has been 
already obſerved, ſent colonies to Propontis, and 
to the Euxine ſea; colonies which retained their 
laws and liberties under the Perſians. Alexan- 
Ms having undertaken his expedition againſt the 


> Juſtin, lib, 43. cap, 5. a 
See Strabo, 3 
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ans only, did not moleſt theſe" people 5. 


Neither does it appear that the kings of-Pontus,. 


'who were maſters of many of thoſe colonies, ever 

deprived them of their own civil government“. 
Tux power + ofthoſe kings augmented, as ſoon 

as they conquered thoſe cities. Mithridates found 


himſelf able to hire troops on every fide; to repair 
his frequent loſſes $; to have amultitude of work- 


men, ſhips, and military machines; to procure 


himſelf allies; to bribe thoſe of the Romans, and 
. even the Romans themſelves; to keep the barbari- 


ans of Aſia and Europe in his pay “; to continue 
the war for many years, and of courſe to diſcipline 
his troops: he found himſelf able to train them to 


arma, to inſtruct them in the military art of the 9 
Romans, and to form conſiderable bodies out of 


their deſerters; in ſhort, he found himſelf able to 


ſuſtain great loſſes, and to be frequently defeated, 


without being ruined; neither would he have 
been ruined, if the voluptuous and barbarous king 


had not deſtroyed, in his proſperous days, what 


- He confirmed the liberty of the city of Amiſus, an Athenian co · 
bang, which had enjoyed a popular government, even. under the kings 
of Perſia. Lucullus having taken Sinone and Amiſus, teſtored them 
to their liberty, and recalied the inhedituoes, who had a 
their ſhips. 

* See what Appian writes concerning the Phenagoreans, the Amb- 
fans, and the Synopians, in his treatiſe of the Mithridatic war. 

+ See Appian, with reſpect to the immenſe treaſures which Mi- 
thridates employed in his wars, thoſe which he had buried, thoſe 
which he often loſt by the treachery of his own people, and thoſe 
which were found after his death, 

. Fe loſt at ene time 270,000 men, yet he ſoon' recruited his ar- 
mies. 
2 8ce Appian on the Mithridatic war. 
J bid. | 


N 
) 


oni KI. 10 u Y . nar 
| had. — by the. great prince in, mes, of ad- 


verſity. lh 100; e l e e 
Tnus = is chad — . Romans: were 19 171 | 


at their higheſt pitch of grandeur, and ſeemed to 


have nothing to apprehend but from the ambition 


of their own ſubjects, Mithridates once more ven- 


tured to conteſt the mighty point, which the over- 


throws of Philip, of Antiochus, and of Perſeus, had 


already decided. Never was there a more deſtruc- 
tive war: the two contending parties, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of great power, and receiving alternate ad- 
vantages, the inhabitants of Greece and of Afiafell 
a ſacrifice in the quarrel, either as foes, or as friends 
of Mithridates. Delos was involved in the gene- 
ral fatality; and commerce failed on every fide ; 


which was a neceſſary conſequence, the people 


themſelves being deſtroyed. . 

THE Romans, in purſuanceof aſyſtem of which 
I have ſpoken elſewhere *, acting as. deſtroyers, 
that they might not appear as conquerors, deſtroy- 
ed Carthage and Corinth; a practice by which they 
would have ruined themſelves, had they not ſub- 
dued the world. When the kings of Pontus be- 
came maſters of the Greek colonies on the Euxine 
ſea, they took care not to deſtroy. what was to be 
the foundation of their own grandeur. 


C H A p. XIII. : 
of the Genius of the Romans « as 70 maritime affairs. e 


E Romans laid no ſtreſs on any thing but 
t 


heir land forces, who were. bom pave to 


In the Conſiderations on the cauſes of the riſe. and be of : 
eien ac 
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ſtand firm, to fight on one ſpot, and there courage- 
ouſly to die. They could not like the practice of 
feamen, ho firſt offer tofight, then fly; then return, 
continually avoid danger; often make uſe of ſtrata- 
gem, and ſeldom of force. This was not ſuitable 
to the genius of the Ry mum del mech we of 
the Romans. 

Tux x deſtined therefove to the fe wry: thoſe 
citizens who were not #'confiderable enough to 
have a place in their legions. pe mariners were 
| generally freed men. 
Ar this time we have neither the ſame e 
for land · forces, nor the ſame contempt for thoſe of 
the ſea. In the former, f art is decreaſed; in the 9 
latter, it is augmented: now things are commonly 
eſteemed in proportion to the en of Abe re· 
ee to e e 0 them. | 


| c r 
of the Genius of the Nane with reſpet to Wee 


mMerce. 


Ss a): E biogas were never diſtinguiſhed 85 2 

ñjealouſy for trade. They attacked Carthage 
as a rival, not as a commercial nation. They ſa- 
voured trading cities that were not ſubject to them. 


Thus they encreaſed the power of Marſeilles, by 


the ceſſionof a large territory. They were very much 
afraid of barbarians; but had not the 0 appre* 


* As Pat hs obſerved, lib 4. of laws: | 
4 Polybius, lib. s. | 
+ See the en on the cauſes of the riſe and declenſion 


of the Roman grandeur, 
$ Ibid, 


book Xxx; 


K. - 


2 
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henſion from a trading people. Their genius, their 
glory, their military education, and the very form 


of their 8 N * from com- 


merce. 


Ix the city, they were employed onlyabontwar, 


elections, factions, and law - ſuits; in the country, 
about agriculture; and, as for the provinces, a ſe- 
vere and tyfannical government was ee 


with commerce. 
Bou r their political conſtitution was not * 


oppoſite to trade, than their law of nations. The 


„ people, ſays * Pomponius the civilian, with whom 
ve have neither friendſhip nor hoſpitality, nor 


cc alliance, are not our enemies; however, if any 
«© thing belonging to us falls into their hands, they 
* are the proprietors of it; freemen become their 
« ſlaves; and e are upon the fame terms with 
& regard to us.” | | 
TEIA civil law was ; not Teſs olidreitivd," The . 
law of Conſtantine, after having ſtigmatized as baſ- 
tards the children of perſons of a mean rank, who 
had been married to thoſe of a ſuperior ſtation, 
confounds women, who retail merchandizes &, with 
ſlaves, with the miſtreſſes of taverns, with actreſſes, 
with the daughters of thoſe who keep public ſtews, 


| or who had been condemned to fight in the Me 


phitheatre: this had its original in the ancient i in- 
ſtitutions of the Romans. Sth oyag 

I aM not ignorant that men prepoſſeſſed "with 
theſe two ideas, that commerce is of the. greateſt 
ſervice to a ſtate, and that the Romans had the beſt 
regulated government in the world, have believed 
that theſe people greatly honoured a and encouraged 


X43 
> ; 


4 Lee. Vs ff. de Captivis. 
. . mercimoniis 112 prefuit, Leg. 5. cod. de natural. —_ 


— 1 
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commerce; but the fact is, they ſeldom TOs. 
their Reade: about it. 8 


CHAP. xv. 


of the commerce of i the Romans with the ner 
ang. 


* Romans having erectedan extenſive em- 
pire in Europe, Aſia, and Africa; the weak- 
neſs of the people and the tyranny of their laws u- 
nited all the parts of this immenſe body, The Ro- 
man policy was then to avoid all communication 
with thoſe nations whom they had not conquered: 


the fear of carrying to them the art of. ſubduing, 
made them neglect the art of enriching themſelves. 
They made laws to ſtop all commerce with barbari-- 


ans. Let no body, ſaid * Valens and Gratian, 
« ſend wine, oil or other liquors tothe barbarians, 


though it. be only for them to taſte, Let no one 
carry gold to them, adds Gratian, Valentinian, | 


«and Theodoſius; rather, if they have any, let our 
ſubjects deprive them of it by ſtratagem.” The 
exportation of iron was prohibited on pain of death. 


DamiTIAN, a prince of great timidity, com- 
manded the + vines in Gaul to be pulled up; from 


a fear, no doubt, leſt theix wines ſhould draw thi- 


| her the barbarians. Probus and Julian, who had 


no ſuch fears, gave orders for their being planted” 


again. 


IAM ſenſible, that upon the declenſion of the. 


| # Legs ad barbaricum cod, gue rex exportari nas decent. 
Mn 2. cod. de commerc. & mercator. 

Leg. a. qua res enportari non debeant, and Procopius, * 

* , 
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Roman empire, the barbarians ec the Romans 

to eſtabliſh ſtaple· towns J, and to trade with them. 4 
But even this is a proof that the minds of 15 85 8 
mans were averſe to commerce t. „ | 


Sn , e > go. - 


0 of the Commerce of the Romans with Arabia and 
1 the Indies. „ 


E trade to Arabia-Felix, and that to theIn- 
| dies, were the two branches, and -almoſt the 
© only ones of their foreign commerce. The Ara- 
bians were poſſeſſed of immenſe riches, whichthey 
found in their ſeas and foreſts; and as they ſold _ 
much, and bought little, they drew to + themſelves 
the gold and ſilver of the Romans. Auguſtus 5 
being well apprized of that opulence, reſolved 
they ſhould be either his friends, or his enemies. 
With this view, he fent Elius Gallus from Egypt 
into Arabia, This commander found the people 
lazy, peaceable, and unſkilled in war. He fought 
battles, laid ſieges to towns, and loſt but ſeven. of 
his men by the ſword; but the perfidy of his guides, 
long marches, the climate, want of proviſions, diſ· 
tempers, and ill conduct, cauſed the deltructzon wl | 
his army. . 
HR was, a abliced.: to * content mk 
trading to Arabia, i in the ſame manner as other na- 
tions, that is, with giving them gold and ſilver in 
he. exchange for their commodities. The Europeans. 


4 See the Chionlcles of Euſcbius.and Cedriqus. _____..__.. 
: | #586 the conſiderations on the cauſes of the riſe and, dcenbogof 
the | the Roman grandeur. _ Rk 
| + Pliny, lb, 6, ap, 36, and be, lib. 16 . 4 bn 
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lo trade ich them Hill in the fame manner} the cara. i * 
* vans of Aleppo, and the ann Oy vary 4 
d. tither vaſt ſums . 1 
Narunz had Hormed the "Arabs fer com- il | 
merce, not for war: but when thoſe tranquil 
people came to be near neighbours to the Parthi- 
ans and the Romans, they acted as auxiliaries to | 
=. "both nations. Elius Gallus found them a tra- 
ding people; Mahomet happened to find them 
1 trained to war; he inſpired them with i C | 
1 which led them to glory and conqueſt. 
TEE commerce of the Romans to the Indies was 
| reryconifilierable,”” Strabo wh had been informed in 
* Egypt, that they employed in this navigation one j | 
1 hundred and twenty veſſels; this commerce was 
wholly carried on with bullion. They ſent thi- Ws 
- ther fifty millions of ſeſterces every year. Pliny + 
mays, that the merchandizes brought from thence 
4 were ſold at Rome at cent. per cent, profit. He 
1 peaks, T believe, too generally; if this trade had 
3 been ſo vaſtly profitable, every body would have 
1 been willing to engage in it, and then it would 
- have been at an end. | 
OM I will admit of a queſtion, whether the Wade 
to Arabia and the Indies was of any advantage to 
the Romans? They were obliged to export their 
bullion thither, though they had not, like us, the 
teſource tes America, which ſupplies what we ſend 
away. I am perſuaded, that one of the reaſons of 
their increaſing the value of their ſpecie, by eſta- 
5 bliſhing baſe coin, was the ſeareity of filver, ow- 


The caravans of Aleppo and Suez carry thither every year to the 
value of abont two millions of livres, and as much more Ear 


i the royal veſſel of Sues carries thither alſo twomilligns. | 1585 | 
"FED 3, page . e 1 Lb. c. cap, 23. 3 


cr v. =o 2 45 A w 6. 313 
ing to the continual exportation o it te: the Indies: 7 


and though the commedities of this country, were 
ſold at Rome at the rate of canti per cent. this prop, 


| fit of the Romans, being obtained from the Ro- 
mans themſelves, could not enrich, the empire. 


I T may be-alledged; on the; other hand, that this 


| commerce increaſed the Roman navigation, and of 


courſe their power; that new. merchandizes aug- 


mented their inland trade, gave encouragement. to 


the arts, and employment to the induſtious ; that 


N the number of ſubjects multiplied in proportion to 
{F the new means of ſupport; that this new oom. 
merce was productive of luxury, which I have pro - 
ved to be as favourable to a monarchical govern- 


ment, as pernicious to a commonwealth; that this 


eſtabliſiment was of the ſame date as the fall of 

their republic; that the luxury of Rome was be- 
come neceſſary; and that it was vaſtly proper, that 
a city which had accumulated all the wealth ie 


univerſc, ſhould refund it by its luxury. 

'STRABO * ſays, that the Romans Wee on a 
far more extenſive trade to the Indies, than the 
kings of Egypt; but it is very ſurpriſing, that 
thoſe people who were ſo little acquainted with 


commerce, ſhould have paid more attention to that 
of India, than the Egyptian kings, whoſe dominions 


lay ſo conveniently for it. The reaſon of this muſt 


be explained. 
ArrEx the death of * the bland of 


Egypt eſtabliſhed a maritime commerce to the In- 


dies; while the kings of Syria, who were poſſeſſed 
of the more eaſtern provinces, and conſequently 


P He ſays, in his 2 2th book, that the Romans employed a hundred 


and twenty (hips in that trade; and ia eto grins: hn aong | 


an Wan ſcarce employed twenty. Fey es K 


i. 


of the Indies; maintained that commerce, of which 
we have taken notice in che fixth chapter, which 


vas carried on partly by land, and partly by rivers, 


and had been farther facilitated by means of the 
Macedonian colonies; inſomuch, that Europe had 
2 communication with the Indies, both by Egypt, 
and by Syria. The diſmembering of the latter 


kingdom, from whence was formed rhat of Bactri- 


ana, did not prove any way kurtful to this com- 
merce. Marinus the © Tyrian, quoted by Ptolemy e, 
makes mention of the diſcoveries made in Ind a 
by means of ſome Macedonian merchants, who 
found out new roads, which had been unknown to 
kings in their military expeditions. We find in 
Ptolemy +, that they went from Peter's tower *, as 


far as Sera; and the diſcovery made by mercantile 
people of ſo diſtant a mart, ſituated in the north-eaſt 


part of China, was a kind of prodigy. Hence, un- 
der the kings of Syria and Bactriana, merchandi- 
zes were conveyed to the weſt from the ſouthern 
parts of India, by the river Indus, the Oxus, and 
the Caſpian ſea; while thoſe of the more eaftern 


and northern parts were tranſported from Sera, 


Peter's tower, and other ſtaples, as far as the Eu- 
phrates. Thoſe 'merchants directed their route, 
nearly by the fortieth degree of north - latitude, 


through countries fituated to the weſt of China, 


more civilized at that time than at preſent, becauſe 


| they had not as yet been infeſted by the Tartars. 


Now while the Syrian empire was extending 
its trade t q ſech a diſtance by land, Egypt did not 
greatly augment its maritime commerce. * 


Lb. 1. cap. 2. | b + Lib, 7. cap. 13. 
Our beſt maps place Peter's tower in the hundredth degree of 


longiqade, and about the fortieth of latitude, 
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TRE Parthians ſoon after appeared, and founded 
heir: empire; and when Egypt fell under the pow- 
er of the Romans, this empire was at its Height, 

and had received its whole extenſion. 

Tae Romans and-Parthians were two rival na- 
tions, that fought mot for dominion, but for their 
very exiſtence, Between the two empires deſerts 
were formed, and armies were always ſtationed on 
e frontiers; ſo that inſtead of there being any 
commerce, there was not ſo much as a communi- 
cation between them. Ambition, jealouſy, reli- 


5 | gion, national antipathy, and difference of man- 
ners, completed the ſeparation. - Thus the trade 
from eaſt to weſt, which had formerly ſo many 


channels, was reduced to one; and Alexandria be- 
coming the ſole ſtaple, the trade to this city was im- 
menſely enlarged. 

We ſhall ſay but one word on their inland trade. 
Its chief branch was the corn brought to Rome for 
the ſubſiſtence of the people: but this was rather 
a political affair than a point of commerce. On 
this account the ſailors were favoured with ſome 
privileges #, becauſe the ſafety of the ö de- 
pended on their PE 


CHAP. XVII. 


27 Commerce after the Deſtruction of the Metern 
Empire. 


FTER the invaſion of the Roman empire, 


deſtruction of commerce. The barbarous nations 
at ficſt regarded it only as an opportunity for robbe- 


+ Suet, in Claudio, leg, 8 Cod. Theodoſ, de n:viculioriie, 


one effect of the general calamity was the 
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ry and when they had conquered the Romans, 

they honoured it no more than agriculture, a and the 
other profeſſions of a vanquiſhed people. 

Soo was the commerce of Europe almoſt in- 
tirely loſt. The nobility, who had every where 
the direction of affairs, were in no pain about it. 
TRR laws of the 7 Viſigoths allowed private 

people to occupy half the beds of great rivers, pro- 
vided the other half remained free for nets and 
boats. There muſt have been very little trade in 
countries ſubdued by theſe barbarians. 

Ix thoſe times were eſtabliſhed the ridiculous 
Saber: of eſheatage and ſhipwrecks. Theſe men 
thought, that as ſtrangers were not united to them 
by any civil law, they owed them on the one hand 
no kind of juſtice, and on the other no kind of pity. 

Id the narrow bounds which nature had origi- 
nally preſcribed to the people of thenorth, all were 
ſtrangers to them; and in their poverty they re- 
garded all only as . contributing to-their riches. 
Being eſtabliſhed, before their conqueſt, on the 
| coaſts of a ſea of very little breadth and full of rocks, 
from theſe very rccks they drew their ſubſiſtence. 

Bor the Romans, who made laws for all the 
world, had eſtabliſhed the moſt +humane ones with 
reſpect to ſhipwrecks. They ſuppreſſed the rapine 
of thoſe who inhabited the coaſts; and what was 

more ſtill, the Ken of their treaſuries g. 


4 Lib. 8. Tit. 4. Sect. 6. 
+ + Toto titvlo ff de incend. ruin & neufrag, & cod. de fein 
& leg. 3. ff. ad leg, Cornel de ſicariis. 5 
Sek- 1, cod, de nanfrogits, 122 
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hs H AP. xv In. 
4 particular Regulation. 


HF + law of the Viſigoths made however one 
regulation. in favour of commerce. It or- 
dained that foreign merchants ſhould be judged; 
in the differences that aroſe amongſt themſelves, 
by the laws and by judges of their own nation. This 


q | was founded on an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among all 


mixed people, that every man ſhould live under 


8 his own law: a cuſtom which I ſhall * more 
4 te of in another place. | 


CH AP. XIX. 


of Commerce after the Decay of * Roman Power 
*, 8 2 the __ 1 


LE Mahometans 88 ſubdued, extend- 
ed, and diſperſed themſelves. Egypt had 
particular ſovereigns; theſe carried on the com- 
merce of India, and being poſſeſſed of the merchan- | 

dizes of this country, drew to themſelves the riches 
of all other nations. The ſultans of Egypt were 
the moſt potent princes of thoſe times. Hiſtory 
informs us with what a conſtant and well-regula- 
ted force they ſtopped the ardour, =o fire, and the 

impetuoſity of the cruſades. | 


4+ Lib, 2. Tit. 3.5 2. 
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CHAP., 9 2 


How Commerce broke through the EC INI of 1 
| Europe. 


RIST OTLEF' philoſophy being carried to 
the welt, pleaſed the ſulbtile geniuſes, who 
were the virtuoſi of thoſe times of ignorance. The 
ſchoolmen were infatuated with it, and borrowed 
from that philoſopher © a great many notions on 
lending upon intereſt, whereas its ſource might 
. have been eafily traced in the goſpel; in ſhort, 
they condemned it abſolutely and in all caſes. 
Hence commerce, which was the profeſſion only of 
mean perſons, became that of knaves: for when- 
ever a thing is forbidden, which nature allows or 
neceſhty requires, thoſe who do it are * upon 


as diſhoneſt. 
CoMMERCE was eee to a nation cover- 


ed with infamy; and ſoon ranked with. the moſt. 
- ſhameful uſury, with monopolies, with the levy- 
ing of ſubſidies, and with all the diſhoneſt means 
of acquiring wealth. . 

Tux Jews $, enriched by their exaAtions, were 
pillaged by the tyranny of princes; which pleaſed 
the people indeed, but did not caſe them. 

War paſſed in England may ſerve to give us 
an idea of what was done in other countries. King 
+ John 1 impriſoned the Jews, in order te 


I See Ariſtot. pclie, lib. x. cap. 1. cap. 9. aud 10. 
* See in Marca Hiſpanica the conſtitution of Aragon in the years 
1228. and 1233; and in Bruſſel, the agreement in the year r206, 
between the king, the Counteſs of Champagne, and Guy of Dams 
Pierre, | 
4 Stowe's Survey of Londen, book 3. p. 54. 
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obtain their wel there were few 10 had not 
at leaſt one of their eyes plucked out. Thus did 
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that king adminiſter juſtice. A certain Jew who 
had a tooth pulled out every day for ſeven days 
ſucceſſively, gave ten thouſand marks of filver for 
the eighth. Henry III. extorted from Aaron, a 
Jew, at York, fourteen thouſand marks of ſilver, 
and ten thouſand for the queen. In thoſe times 
they did by violence what is now done in Poland 
with ſome ſemblance of moderation. As princes 
could not dive into the purſes of their ſubjects, 


becauſe of their privileges, they put the Jews to 


the torture, who were not conſidered as citizens. 


Ar laſt a cuſtom was introduced of 'confifcat- - 


ing the effects of thoſe Jews who embraced Chri- 
ſtianity. This fooliſh cuſtom is known only 1 
the * law which ſuppreſſed it. The moſt vain an 

trifling reaſons were given in juſtification of that 


proceeding; it was alledged, that it was proper to 
try them, in order to be certain, that they had en- 


tirely ſhaken off the flavery of the devil. But it 
18 evident, that this confiſcation was a ſpecies of 
the right of 5 amortifation, to recompenſe the 
prince, or the lords, for the taxes levied on the 
Jews, which ceaſed on their embracing Chriſtia · 


nity. In thoſe times, men, like lands; were re- 


garded as property. I cannot avoid remarking by 
the way, how this nation has been ſported with 


from one age to another: at one time, their effects 


= The edi& paſſed at Baville, April 4, 1393. | 
$ In France, the Jews were flaves in mortmain, and the lords 
their ſucceſſors. Mr. Bruſſel mentions an agreement made in the 


year 13 26, between the king and Thibaut count of Champagne, b 


which it was agreed, that the Jews of the one ſhould got ms in the 
lands of the other, 
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to turn Chriſtians, they were "commanded to oy 


burnt. | 
In the mean time, commerce was ſeen to ariſe 


from the. boſom of vexation and deſpair. The Jews, 


| proſcribed by turns from every country, found out 


the way of faving their effects. Thus they ren- 


dered their retreats for ever fixed; for though 


princes might have been willing to get rid of their 


: perſons, yet they did nat chuſe to get rid of their 


money. 
THe * Jews invented Jetters of exchange; com- 


| merce, by this method, became capable of elud- 


ing violence, and of maintaining every where its 
ground; the richeſt merchant having none but in- 
viſible effects, which he could convey — 
tibly wherever he chuſed. - 

Tart theologians were obliged to limit eie 


principles; and commerce, which they had before 


connected by main force with knavery, re- en- 
tered, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, the boſom . 


probity. 
Tus we owe to the ſpeculations of the {chool- 


men all the misfortunes + which accompanied the 


deſti uction of commerce; and to the avarice of 


* Tt is-known, chat under Philip-Auguſtus and Philip the Long, 
the Jews who were driven from France took refuge in Lombardy, 
and that they gave to foreign merchants and travellers ſecret letters, 


drawn upon thoſe to whom they had entruſted their eſſects in France, 


which were accepted. 
4 See the 83d novel of the emperor Leo, which revokes the law 


of Bail his father. This law of Baſil is in Hermenopulus, under the 
name ef Leo, lib, 3. tit. 7. ſect. 27. 
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come Chriſtians; and at another, if they refuſed 
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ſovereigns, the eſtabliſhment of a practice which 
puts it in ſome meaſure out of their power. © 
From this time it became neceſſary that princes 
ſhould govern with more prudence, than they 
themſelves could ever have imagined: for great ex. 
ertions of authority were, in the event, found to be 
impoliticz and from experience it is evident, that 
nothing but the goodneſs and lenity of a govern+ 
ment can make it ſlourſh. , 
Wr begin to be eured of. Machiavelifin, and re- 
cover from it every day. More moderation is be- 
come neceſſary in the councils of princes. What 
would formerly have been ealled a maſter-ſtroke in 
| politics, would be now, independent of the horror 
it might occaſion, the greateſt imprudence. 
Harp ts it for men that they are in a fituati- 
on, in which, though their paſſions prompt them 
to be wicked, it is however their — to be bus rt 
mane and virtuous. 


CHAP: Xxr. 


The Diſcovery of two neu Worlds, and in what man · 
ner Europe is affected by it. 


H E compaſs opened, if I may fo expreſs my- 
ſelf, the univerſe. Aſia and Africa were 

found, of which only ſome borders were known; 
and America, of which we knew nothing. Yo 

Tas Portugueſe, failing on the Atlantic ocean, 

diſcovered. the moſt ſouthern point of Africa; they 
ſaw an extenſive ſea, which carried them to the 
Eaſt- Indies. Their danger upon this ſea, the diſ- 
covery of Mozambique, Melinda, and Calicut, have 
been ſung by Camoens, whoſe poem makes us feel 

e 1 | 
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ſomething of the chirms of the Odyſſey, and the 


a magnificence of the Æneid. 


Tux Venetians had hitkerto carried on the trade 
of the Indies through the Turkiſh dominions, and 
purſued it in the midſt of oppreſſions and diſcou- 
ragements. . By the diſcovery of-the Cape of Good- 
hope, and thoſe which were made ſome time after, 
Italy was no longer the center of the trading 
world ; it was, if I may uſe the expreſſion, only a 
corner of the univerſe, and is ſo ſtill. The com- 

merce even of the Levant depending now on that 
of the great trading nations to both the Indies, I- 
taly even in that branch can no longer be _—_ 
cd as a principal. 

TRE Portugueſe da to the Indies in right 


ot conqueſt. The # conſtraining laws, which the 


Dutch at preſent impoſe on the commerce of the 
little Indian princes, had been ellabliſbed before by 
the Portugueſe. 
Tux fortune of the houſe of Auftria was pro- 
digious. Charles V. ſucceeded to the poſſeſſion 
of Burgundy, Caſtile, and Aragon; he arrived af - 
terwards at the imperial dignity; and to procure 
him a new kind of grandeur, the whole globe ex- 
tended itſelf, and there was ſeen a new world pay- 
ing him obeifſance. k 

CHRISTOPHER Columbus diſcovered America; 
and though Spain ſent thither only a force fo ſmall, 
that the leaſt prince in Europe could have ſent the 
fame, yet it conquered two vaſt empires, and 0- 
ther great ſtates. 

"WHILE the 3 end and conquer- 
ed the weſt, the ee e their I 


+ See the Relation W part cur. is. 
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CHAP XXI. OF! I. 4 Wis. ye 
and diſcoveries in the eaſt. Theſe two nations met 
each other; they had recourſe to pope Alexander 
VI. who made the famous line 0 partition, and. 
adjudged the great proceſs. „ 8 

Bur the other nations of 1 2 would not al. 


low them peaceably to enjoy their ſhares. The 
Dutch chaſed the Portugueſe from almoſt all theit 


ſettlements: in the Eaſt-Indies; and ſeveral other 


nations planted colonies in America. 

Tux Spaniards conſidered theſe newilifcorared: 
countries as the. ſubject of conqueſt; while others, 
more: refined in their views, found them to be the 


proper ſubjects of commerce, and upon this prin- 


ciple directed their proceedings. Hence ſeveral 
nations have conducted themſelves with ſo much 


wiſdom, that they have given a kind of ſovereignty 


to companies of merchants, who governing theſe 
ſar · diſtant countries only with a view to trade,, 
have made a great . power, without ene 


raſſing the ſtate. 
FR colonies they have formed are under a ſort 


of dependance, of which there are but very few 


inſtances in all the colonies of the ancients; whe-- 
ther we conſider them as holding of the ſtate it- 
felf, or of ſome trading company eſtabliſhed the. 
ſtate, | 

Tux deſign of theſe colonies i is to ads on mozd- 
advantageous conditions than could otherwiſe be: 
done with the neighbouring people, with whom 
all. advantages are reciprocal.. It: has been eſta-- 
bliſhed, that the“ metropolis, or mother country,, 


. alone ſhall trade in the colonies, and that from ve- 


1 This, in the nguags.of the ande is the fate which found: 


ed the colony, 
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224 THE SPIRIT BOOK XXL. 
ry good reafonz becauſe the deſign of the ſettle- 
ment was the extenſion of commerce, not the foun · 
dation of a city, or of a new empire. 
IT Rus it is ſtill a fundamental law in . 
that all commerce with a foreign colony ſhall be 
looked upon as 2 mere monopoly, puniſhable by 
the laws of the country; and in this caſe we art 
not to be directed by the laws and precedents of 
the + ancients, which are not at all applicable. 

IT is alſo acknowledged, that a commerce eſta- 
bliſhed between the mother countries, does not in» 
_ clude a permiſſion to trade in the colonies; for 
theſe always continue in a ſtate of prohibition. _ 

THE diſadvantage of a colony that loſes the li- 


berty of commerce, is viſibly compenſated by the 


protection of the mother country, who defends it 
by her arms, or ſupports it by her laws. | 
' From hence follows a third law of Europe, that 
when a foreign commerce with a colony is prohi- 
bited, it is not lawful to trade in thoſe ſeas, unleſs 
in ſuch caſes as are excepted by treaty. | 
_- NaT1oNs, who are, with regard to the whole 
univerſe, what individuals are in a ſtate, like theſe 
are governed by the laws of nature, and by parti- 
cular laws of their own making. One nation may 
reſign to another the ſea, as well as the land. The 
Carthaginians forbad 4 the Romans to ſail beyond 
certain limits, as the Greeks had obliged the king 
of Perſia to keep as far diſtant from the ſea-coaſt * 
as a horſe could gallop. 


* 


Except the Carthaginians, as we ſec by the RAY adi nn an 
end to the firſt Punic war. 


+ Polyb. lib. 3. 
* The king of Perſia obliged himſelf by aaa, vt to fl with 


* 
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Tux great diſtance of our colonies is not an in- 
convenience that affects their ſafety; for if the mo- 


ther country, on whom they depend for their de- ; 


fence, is remote, no leſs remote are thoſe nations 
who rival the mother country, and by whom they 
may be afraid of being ſubdued. 

BESs1IDEs, this diſtance is the cauſe chat thoſo 
who are eſtabliſned there, cannot conform to the 
manner of living in a climate ſo different from 
their own; they are obliged therefore to draw from 
the mother country all the conveniencies of life. 
The {5 Carthaginians, to render the Sardinians and 
Corſicans more dependent, forbad their planting, 


ſowing, or doing any thing of the like kind, under 


pain of death; ſo that they ſupplied them with ne- 
eeſſaries from Africa. 

Tu Europeans have compalled the W 4a 
without having recourſe to ſuch ſevere laws. Our- 
colonies in the Caribbee iſlands are under an ex- 
cellent regulation in this reſpect; the ſubject of 
their commerce is what we neither have, nor 


can produce; and they want what is the Jubject 


of ours. 
A CONSEQUENCE of the- diſcovery: of Ameri- 


ca was the connecting Afia and Africa with Eu- 


rope; it furniſhed materials for a trade with that 
vaſt part of Aſia, known by the name of the FEaſt- 


Indies. Silver, that metal fo uſeful as the medi! 
um of commerce, became now as a merchandize, 


the baſis of the greateſt commerce in the world: 
In ſhort, the navigation to Africa became nen 


any veſſel of war beyond the Cyanean rocks, and the Chelidonean 


Iles. Plutarch, in the life of Cimon. 
$ Ariſtotle on wonderful things. Livy, libs 5. des. 2. 
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226 T HE SPIRIT BOOK XxI. 
fary, in order to furniſh us with men to labour 
in the mines, and to cultivate the lands of A- 
merica. 
_- EvRoPE is arrived to ſo high a degree of pow- 
er, that nothing in hiſtory can be compared to jt. 
Whether we conſider the largeneſs of its expen- 
ees, the grandeur of its engagements, the number 
of its troops, and the regular payment even of thoſe 
that are leaſt ſerviceable, and which are kept only 
for oſtentation. 

' FaTHER Du Halde ſays *, that the interior 
trade of China is much greater than that of all Eu- 
rope. That might be, if our foreign trade did not 
Increaſe our inland commerce. Europe carries 
on the trade and navigation of the other three 

parts of the world; as France, England, and Hol- 
_ do _— that of Europe. | 


HAP. XXII. 
&o the Riches which Spain drew A. America. 


Ir Europe + has derived ſo many advantages 
from the American trade, it ſeems natural to 
imagine, that Spain muſt have derived much grea- 
ter. She drew from the newly diſcovered world 
ſo immenſe a quantity of gold and ſilver, that all 
we had before could not be compared to it. 

Bou r (what one could never have expected) this 
extenſive kingdom was every where baffled by its 
* Philip II. who ſucceeded Charles V. 


. e be 
+ This has teen already ſhewn in a ſinall treatiſc, wrkten by the 
author about twenty years ago; which has been almoſt intircly in- 


corporated in the preſent work. 
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was obliged to ab the celebrated bankruptey 


known to all the world. There never was a prince 


who ſuffered more fivm the murmurs, the inſo- 
lence, and the revolt ef troops conſtantly ill paid. 
FroM that time the monarchy of Spain has been: 


| continually declining. 'This has been owing to an: 


interior and phyſical defect in the nature of riches,. 
which renders. them vain; a defect which daily 


augments. 
GoLD and ſilver are 1 a fictitious or a re 


preſentative wealth. The repreſentative ſigns of | 


wealth are very durable, and, in their own na- 
ture, but little ſubject to decay. But the more. 
they are. multiplied, the more they loſe their vas- 


lue, becauſe the fewer are the things which they 
tepreſent. | 


Tux Spaniards, aſter. the . of Mexico: 
and Peru, abandoned their natbral riches, in pur-- 
ſuit of a repreſentative wealth which daily. degrad-- 


ed itſelf. Gold and filrer were vaſtly ſcarce inn; 
Europe, and Spain becoming all of a-ſudden mi 
ſtreſs of a large quantity of theſe metals, conceiv-. 3 


ed hopes to which ſhe had never before aſpired. 


The wealth the found in the conquered countries, 


great as it was, did not however equal thoſe of 
their mines. The Indians concealed part of them; 


and beſides, theſe people, who made no other uſe- 


of gold and filver than to give magnificence to: 
the temples of their gods, and to the palaces of, 
their kings, fought not for it with an avarice like 


ours. In fine, they had not the ſecret of draw - 


ing theſe metals from every mine; but only flom: 5 
thoſe in which the might be made: 
with fire; they were ignorant. manner. of: 
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228 THE SPIRIT BOOK Xxx. 
making uſe of Fs and * of mercury it- 
ſelf. 5 
HowEvxx, it was not ; long before the ſpecie 
of Europe was doubled; this -appeared from the 
price of commodities, which * where was 
doubled. 7 - 

TRE Spaniards raked into the mines, 3 
out mountains, invented machines to draw out wa- 
ter, to break the ore, and ſeparate it; and, as they 
ſported with the lives of the Indians, they forced 
them to labour without mercy. The ſpecie of 
Europe ſoon doubled, and the profit of Spain di- 
miniſhed in the ſame proportion; they had every 
year the ſame quantiey of. metal, which was be- 
come by one half leſs precious. | 

In double the time the ſpecie ſtill doubled, and 
the profit ſtill diminiſhed another half. 

Ix diminiſhed even more n half: let us ſee 
in what manner. 

To extract the gold "Wy as mines, to give it 
the requiſite preparations, and to import it into 
Europe, muſt be attended with ſome certain ex- 
pence; I will ſuppoſe it to be as 1 to 64. When 
the ſpecie was once doubled, and of courſe be- 
came by one half leſs precious, the expence was 
as 2 to 64. Thus the galoons which brought to 
Spain the ſame quantity of gold, brought a thing 
which really was of leſs value by one half, though 
the expences attending it had been one half higher, 

Ir we proceed doubling and doubling, we ſhall 
find in this progreſſion the cauſe of the i ener 
of the wealth of Spain. 

Ir is about two hundred years ſince they have 
worked their Indian mines. I ſuppoſe the quan- 
tity of ſpecie at preſent in the trading world is to 
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CHAP, x XIII. OF LAWS = 229 
that before the diſcovery of the Indies, as 32 is. to F 
1; that is; it has been doubled five times: in two 
hundred years more the ſame quantity will be to 


that before the diſcovery, as 64 1s to 1 ; that is, 


it will be doubled once more. Now at preſent, 
fifty * quintals of ore yield four, five, and fix 

ounces of gold; and when it yields only two, the 
miner receives no more from it than his expences. 


In two hundred years, when the miner will extraCt 


only four, this too will only defray his charges. 


| | There will then be but ſmall profit to be drawn 


from the gold mines. The ſame reaſoning will 
hold good of ſilver, except that the working of 
the ſilver mines is a little more We un 
thoſe of gold. 

Bur, if mines ſhould be diſcovered ſo fruitful 0 


as to give a much greater profit, the more fruitful 


they will be, the ſooner the profit will ceaſe. 

Taz Portugueſe in Brafil have found mines of 
gold ſo rich #, that they muſt neceffarily very ſoon 
make a nden diminution in the profits of 
thoſe of Spain, as well as in their own. | 

I Have often heard people deplore the blind- 
neſs of the court of France, who repulſed Chriſto- 
pher Columbus, when he made the propoſal of diſ- 
covering the Indies. Indeed 'they did, though 
perhaps undeſignedly, an a& of the greateſt wiſ- 


dom. — has 5" behaved _ the fooliſh og, 


See Frazter' voyages. 

4 According to my Lord Anſon, Europe receives youly 4 
Braſil two millions ſterling in gold, which is found in fand at the foot- 
of the mountains, or in the beds of rivers. When I wrote the little 
treatiſe mentioned in the firſt note of this chapter, the returns from 
Braſil were far from pm ſo en ee an vo as 2895 are at 
preſent, | 
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who deſired that every thing he touched might be 
turned to gold, and who was obliged to beg of the 


gods to put an end to his miſery. 
Tk companies and banks eſtabliſhed in er 


nations, have put a finiſhing ſtroke to the lower- 

ing of gold and filver, as a ſign or repreſentation 
of riches; for by new fictions they have multipli- 
ed in ſuch a manner the ſigns of wealth, that gold 
and filver having this ofhice _ in part, are une 


leſs precious. 
Tuus public credit ſerve inſtead of mines, and 


7 leflens the _ which the Rs ae draw from 
| theirs. 


Tau it is, Wan Dutch Sucks: to the Eaſt- 
Indies has augmented, in ſome meaſure, the value 
of the Spaniſh merchandize; for, as they carry 
bullion, and give it in exchange for the merchan- 
dizes of the Eaſt, they eaſe the Spaniards: of part 
of a Fenn — wy PC YR too 
much. Ft 

> And thiaterade;in whichSpain Gindes to ; 

indirectly concerned, is as advantageous to that na · 

55 tion, 1 are er i We in car 
it on. 

| FROM what 10 have mid, weapon auen | 
ment of the laſt order of the council of 8pain, which 
prohibits the making uſe of gold and filver in gild- 
ing, and other ſuperfluities: a-decree as fooliſh as 
it would be for the ſtates of Holland to — the 
conſumption of ſpices. 

Al reaſoning dees not hold good againlt all | 
mines; thoſe of Germany and Hungary, which 
produce little more than the expence of working 
| them, are very uſeful. They are found in the 
principal ſtate; * employ ſeveral thouſand men, 


a N : 4. 
e 
3 * 8 
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who there confume their ſuperfluous commodi- 


ties; and they are properly a manufacture of the 


country. 


ThE mines of Germany and n promote 
the culture of land; the working of thoſe of Mexi- 
co and Peru deſtroys it. | 


Tk Indies and Spain are two powers under 
the ſame maſter; but the Indies are the princi- 


pal, while Spain is only an acceſſory. It is in 
vain for politics to attempt to bring back the prin- 


cipal to the acceſſory; the Indies will continually | 


draw Spain to themſelves. 

Or the merchandizes, to the value of about fift 
millions of livres, yearly ſent to the Indies, Sil 
furniſhes only two millions and a half: the Indies 


trade for fifty millions, the Spaniards for two and 


a half. 
Taar muſt be' a bad kind of riches which . 


pends on accident, and not on the induſtry of a 


nation, on the number of its inhabitants, and.on 
the cultivation of its lands. The king of Spain, 


who receives great ſums from his cuſtom-houſe at 


Cadiz, is in this reſpect only a rich individual 
in a ſtate very poor. Every thing paſſes between 


ſtrangers and himſelf, while his ſubjects have 


hardly any ſhare in it: this commerce is inde- 
pendent both of the See and bad fortune of his 
kingdom. | 

WERE ſome provinces of Caſtile able to give 
him a ſum equal to that of the cuſtom-houſe of 
Cadiz, his power would be much greater: his 
riches would be the effect of the wealth of the 


country: theſe provinces would animate all the o- 
thers; and they would be altogether more capable 
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pdf ſupporting their reſpective charges: inſtead of 


a great treaſury, he would have a. great people. 
C HAP. XXIII. 
4 P Fi oblem. 


TT belongs not to me to decide the queſtion, 
whether if Spain be not herſelf able to carry 
on the trade of the Indies, it would not be better 


to leave it open to foreigners? I will only ſay, that 


it is for their advantage to load this commerce with 
as few obſtacles as politics will permit. When the 


merchandizes, which ſeveral nations ſend to the 


Indies, are very dear, the inhabitants of that coun- 
try give a great deal of their commodities, which 
is gold and filver, for very little of thoſe of fo- 

reigners: the contrary to this happens when they 
Dare at a low price. It would perhaps be of uſe, 
"that theſe nations ſhould under- ſell each other, in 
order that the merchandizes carried to the Indies 
might be always cheap. Theſe are principles 
which deſerve to be examined, without ſeparating 
them however from other conſiderations ; the ſafe- 


ty of the Indies, the adyantages of only one Cu- 


ſtom-houſe, the danger of making great alterati- 
ons, and the foreſeen inconveniencies, which are 


frequently leſs dangerous than thoſe which cannot 
be — 
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of the Laws i in relation to the oo; of Money. 


„ 2 


g © ASL: = 
The Reaſon of the Uſ of Money | 


EOPLE 9 have few .merchandizes, as ſa- 
vages, and among civilized nations, thoſe | 
| who have only two or three ſpecies; trade by ex- 
| change. Thus the caravans of Moors who go to 
Tombactu, in the middle of Africa, have no need 
of money, for they exchange their ſalt for gold. 
The Moor puts his ſalt in a heap, and the Negro 
| his duſt in another; if there is not gold enough, 
the Moor takes away ſome of. his ſalt, or the Ne- F 
gro adds more gold, till both parties are ſatisfied. - EY 
Bur when a nation traffics with a great vane- = 
| ty of merchandizes, money becomes neceſſary; be- 
cauſe a metal eaſily carried from place to place, 
| ſaves the great expences, which people would be 
obliged to be at, if they always nn by . 4 
change. | iN 
\ As all nations have reciprocal wants, it often 
happens that one is deſirous of a large quantity of 
the _ other's merchandizes, when the latter w 
have very little of theirs, though, with. reſpect ta 
another nation, the caſe is quite the contrary. But 
when nations have money, and proceed by buying 
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and ſelling, thoſe who take moſt merchandizes, 
pay the balance in ſpecie. And there is this dif- 
ference, that in the caſe of buying, the trade car- 
ried on is in-proportion. to the wants of the nation 
that has the greateſt demands; whilſt in bartering, 
the trade is only according te the wants of the na- 


tion, whoſe demands are the feweſt : without which 


the latter would be under an impoſſibility of balan- 
_ Cing its accounts. 


c H A P. u. 
| oe the Nature 7 Money. 


T ONEY ; is a fin which repreſents ae va- 
lue of merchandizes. Metal is taken for 
this deſign, as being durable * , becauſe it conſumes 
bur little by uſe; and Need without being de- 
 iroyed, it is capable of many diviſions. A pre- 


eious metal has been choſen as a ſign, as being 


moſt portable. A metal is moſt proper for a 
common meaſure, becauſe it can eaſily be redu- 
ced to the ſame ſtandard. Every ſtate fixes upon 
it a particular impreſſion, in order that the form 
may correſpond with the ſtandard and the weight, 
and that both may be known by inſpection only. 
Tux Athenians, not having the uſe of metals, 
made uſe of oxen +, and the Romans of ſheep: 


| at one ox is not ne fame as another ox, in the 


4 ' The dh made e of for this purpoſe in Abyſſinia has this de- 
keck, that it is continually waſling away, _ 

+ Herodotus, in Clio, tells us, that the Lydians found out the art 
| bf coining money; the Greeks learnt it from them; the Athenian 
coin had the impreſſion: of their ancient ox. I have ſeen one ot thoſe 
— TORY. Ong. - ; 
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manner that one Gee of metal may be the fame 
as finother. | 
| As ſpecie is the Ggn of the value of mercharr- 9 
| dizes, paper is the ſign of the value of fpecie; and 3 
* when it is of the right ſort, it repreſents this value ; 
in ſuch a manner, that as to the eee produced , 
by it, there is not the leaſt difference. ö c 
| In the ſame manner, as money is as ſign and 
repreſentative of a thing, every thing is a fgn and 
| repreſentative of money; and the ſtate is in a pro- 
| ſperous condition, when, on the one hand, money 
perfectly repreſents all things; and, on the other, 
all things perfectly repreſent money, and are reci-. 
procally the ſign of each other; that is, when they 
have ſuch a relative value, that we' may have the 
| ont as ſoon as we have the other. This never - 
| happens in any other than a moderate government, 
| not does it always happen there: for inſtance, if * 
| the laws favour the diſhoneſt debtor, his effects 23 
are no longer a repreſentative or ſign of money. = 
| With reſpe& to a defpotic government, it would be 
a prodigy, did things there repreſent their ſign. 5 
Tyranny and diſtruff make every one bury their 
ſpecie: things are not there then the repreſentative 
of money. 

LIOISLATOoRS have aste had the art, 
not only to make things, in their own nature, the 
repreſentative of ſpecie, but to convert them into 
ſpecie, like the current coin. Cæſar, when he was 
+ dictator, ſuffered debtors to give their lands in 


| de- . . . 3 . . 
6 payment to their creditors, - at the * they were 
e art | 

enian # Te ls an ancient cuſtom in Algiers, for the faber ere AW to | 


thoſe have a treaſure concealed in Me earth. Hiſt. A | 
| giers by Longier de Taſſis, © 
rs be civil War, book Zo 
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. 236 THE SPIRIT BOOK xn. 
worth before the civil war. Tiberius command. 
- ed, that thoſe who deſired ſpecie ſhould have it 
from the public treaſury, on binding over, their 
land to double the value. Under Cæſar, the lands 
were the. money which payed all debts: Under'Ti- 
berius, ten thouſand ſeſterces in land became as 
current money, equal to five thouſand ſeſterces in 
filver. 
Tu magna charta of England provides againſt 
the ſeizing the lands or revenues of a debtor, when 
his moveable or perſonal goods are ſufficient to pay, 
and he is willing to give them up to his creditors: 
thus all the goods of an Engliſtman nn 
money. 
Tux laws of the Germans conſtituted money 2 
| ſatisfaQtion for the injuriesthat were committed, and 
for the ſufferings due to guilt. But as there was 
| but very little ſpecie in the country, they again 
conſtituted this money to be paid in goods or chat · 
tels. This we find appointed in a Saxon law, with 
certain regulations ſuitable to the eaſe and conve- 
nience of the ſeveral ranks of people. At firſt ® 
the Jaw declared the value of a ſou in cattle; the 
ſon of two tremiſes anſwered to an ox of twelve 
months, or to an ewe with her lamb; that of three 
tremiſes was worth an ox of ſixteen months. With 
theſe people money became cattle, goods, and mer- 
chandie; and theſe again became money. 
Money is not only a ſign of things; it is like- 
wiſe a ſign and repreſentative of money, as we 2 
ſee in the chapter on n ken 


4 Tackus, bib. 6. 
* The Laws ofthe Sans, chap 18. 
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ad- 9 5 CHAP. m. 

it ä 

cir ao ideal Money. 

ads ? 


"HERE is Ps 5 * ideal money. Ci- 


as vilized nations commonly make uſe of ideal 
in {money only, becauſe they have converted their real 
money into ideal. At firſt, their real money was 
miſt ſome metal of a certain weight and ſtandard: but 
hen' ſoon diſhoneſty or want made them retrench a part 
ay, of the metal from every piece of money, to which ; 
Irs: they left the ſame name; for example, from a livre 


lat a pound weight they took half the filver, and ſtill 
continued to call it a livre; the piece which was the 
twentieth part of a pound of filver, they continued 
Sto call a ſou, though it is no more the twentieth 

part of this pound of filver. By this method the 
irre is an ideal tivre, and the ſou an ideal ſou. 

hus of the other ſubdivifions; and ſo far may 
this be carried, that what we call a livre, ſhall be 
only a ſmall part of the original livre or pound, 
which renders it ſtill more ideal. It may even 


* 


the happen, that we have no piece of money of tzãe 
elve preciſe value of a livre, nor any piece exactly 1 
'ree worth a ſou: Then the livre and the fon will be 
Tith purely ideal. They may give to any piece of mo- 


ney the denomination of as many livres and as ma- 
ny ſous as they pleaſe; the variation may be con- 
inual; becauſe it is as eaſy to give another name 
to a thing, as it is difficult to alter the thing it · wy 
delf. e | | a 

To take away the force of this abuſe, it would 

de an excellent law for all countries, who are de- 

irous of making commerce flouriſh, to ordain, that 
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none but real money ſnould be current; and, to 
prevent any methods Hom: Teng taken, to render 


; it ideal. 
$ NoTHING ought to be "F exempt from variati- 
on, as that which is the common meaſure of all. 


"TRADE is in its own nature vaſtly uncertain : 
and it is a great evil to add a new uncertainty to 
that which is founded on the nature of the thing, 


Cc AFP. IV. 
-&f the Quantity of Gold and Silver. 


-HILE civilized nations are the miſtredſes | 
| of the world, gold and ſilver, whether 
boy draw it from amongſt themſelves, or fetch it 
from the mines, muſt daily increaſe. On the con- 
trary, it-diminiſhes when barbarous nations pre- 
vail, . We know how great was the ſcarcity of 
theſe metals, when the Goths and Vandals on the 
one fide, and on the other the Saracens and Tar- 
tars, broke in like a torrent on the civilized world, 


CHAP. V. 
| Cantinuation of the ſame Subject. 


"THE bullion drawn from the American mines, 
imported into Europe, and from thence ſent 
to the Eaſt, has greatly promoted the navigation of 
the European nations; for it is a merchandize which 
Europe receives in exchange from America, and 
which ſhe ſends in exchange to the Indies. A 
large quantity of gold and ſilver is therefore an ad- 
vantage, when we conſider theſe metals as a mer- 
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them as a ſign; becauſe their abundance gives an 

allay to their quality as a fign, which is chiefly 

founded on their ſcarcity. 0 : 
BeroRE the firſt Punic war, copper was to GI- 


ver as #960 to 143 it is preſent nearly 28 7.3.and 


a half to one. When the proportion ſhall be as it 
was e filver will better perform its office 


CHAP. VI. 


The Reafen why Intereft was lowered one half after 


the ens 26 ef the Ladies. 


E are inforgied by Garcilafſo $, that in 
Spain, after the conqueſt of the Indies, 


the intereſt, which was at ten per cent. fell to five. 


This was a neceſſary conſequence. A great quan- 


tity of ſpecie being all of a ſudden brought into | 
Europe, much fewer perſons had need of mo 


The price of all things increaſed, while the vale 


of money diminiſhed ; the proportion was then 
| broken, and all the old debts were diſcharged. 


We may recollect the time of the Syſtem , when 
every thing was at a high price, except ſpecie. 
Thoſe who had money after the conqueſt of the 


| Indies, were obliged to lower the price or hire of 


their merchandize; ; that i Ws in other words, their 
intereſt. 


- 1 | 

= - n ** to be worth forty⸗ 
nine livres, and copper tweuty ſols per pou 

$ Hiſtory of the civil wars of the . the Welt Indies, 

In France, Mr. W 
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"THE SPIRIT: poor It 9 
on this time they were unable to bring in- 
tereſt to its ancient ſtandard, becauſe the quantity 
of ſpecie brought to Europe has been increaſing 
yearly. Beſides, as the public funds of ſome ſtates, 
founded on riches - procured by commerce, gave 
but a very ſmall intereſt, it became neceſſary for 
the contracts of individuals to be regulated by 
theſe. In fine, the courſe of exchange having ren- 
. dered the conveying oſ ſpecie from one country to 
another remarkably eaſy, money cannot be ſcarce 
in a place where they may be ſo readily ſupplied 
with it, "7 thoſe who have it in plenty. | 


CHAP. VI. 2 
How the Price of Things is fixt in the Paridfun FI 
| * Sign of Riches. | 


ONEY is the price of merchandiz zes or 
| manufactures. But how ſhall we fix? 
price? o or in other words, by what piece of money 
is every thing to be repreſented ? 

IF we compare the maſs of gold and filyer in the 
whole world, with the quantity of merchandizes 


therein contained, it is evident, that every commo- 


dity or merchandize in particular, may be com- 
pared to a certain portion of the intire maſs of gold 
and filver. As the total of the one is to the total 
of the other, ſo part of the one will be to part of 
the other. Let us ſuppoſe that there is only one 
commodity or merchandize in the world, or only | 

one to be purchaſed, and that this is diviſible like 

money: a part of this merchandize will anſwer to 
a part of the maſs of gold and ſilver; the half Nn; 
the total of the one, to the half of the total of the 
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other; the tenth, the bundredth, the tholſſandth 
ty 7 part of the One, to the tenth, the hundr edth, the 
S thouſandth part of the other. But as that which 
„ | conſtitutes property amongſt mankind is not all at 
4 7 once in trade; and as the metals or money,-which 
* are the ſign of property, are not all in trade at the 
I | ſame time; the price is fixed in the compound 
4 ratio of the total of things with the total of ſigns, 


and that of the total of things in trade with the 
total of ſigus 1 in trade alſo: and as the things which 


and the ſigns not now in trade may enter into 
price of things fundamentally depends on the pro- 
* of the total of things to the total of ſigns. 

Tu us the prince or the magiſtrate can no more 


aſcertain the value of merchandizes, than he can 


Is equal to that of 1 to 20. Julian's + leſſening 


of a ad terrible 2 7 423: eee 


c HA P. vn. 
© Continuation of th fame Suljef, « 


HE 3 on ** coaſt of Abies bare a 

. ſign of value without money. It. is a ſign 
» a ideal, founded on the; degree of eſteem 
which they fix in their minds for every merchan- 
die, i in proportion to the need they have of it. A 


; utes; another, ſix macoutes; ee ten ma; 
* 5 . 


Vol. II. L 


Kit Ar. „„ 241 7 


are not in trade to-day may be in trade to-morrow, 


trade at the ſame time, the eſtabliſhment of the 


eſtabliſh+by a decree, that the relation 1 has to 10, 


dh p rice of proviſions at ner was 2 cauſe 


certain commodity or merchandize is worth three 
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cures; that is, as if they ſaid Emply les; ſix, 
and ten. The price is formed by a compariſon of 
all merchandizes with each other. They have 
cherefore no particular money; but each ſort of 
merchandize is money to the other. 

LI r us for a moment transfer to ounkilves this 
manner of valuing things, and join it with ours: 
all the merchandizes and goods in the world, or 
elſe all the merchandizes on manufactures of a 
ſtate, particularly confidered as feparate from all 
others, would be worth a certain number of ma- 
coutes; and, dividing the money of this ſtate into 
as many parts as there are macoutes, one part of 
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this diviſion Euere de the ſign of a ma · 3 


ee 

Is we ſuppoſe che quantity of ſpecie in . 
doubled, it will be neceſſary to double the fpecie ' 
in the macoute; but if, in doubling! the ſpecie, | 
you double alſo the macoute, the proportion ill 
remain the ſame as before the doubling of either. 

Ir ſince the diſcovery of the Indies, gold and 
flyer have increaſed in Europe in the proportion of 
I to 20, the price of proviſions and merchandizes 
muſt have been inhanced in proportion of 1 to 
20. But if, on the other hand, the number of 
merchandizes has increaſed as 1 to 2, it of courſe 
follows, that the price of theſe merchandizes and 
proviſions, having been raiſed in proportion of 1 
to 20, and fallen in proportion of 1 to 2, it ne- 
ceffarily follows, I ay, that the- PIE is only 
as I to 10. | 

Tax quantity of eh oe merchandizes in- 
creaſes by an augmentation of commerce, the aug- 
mentation of commerce by an augmentation of the 
Foie which ſucceſſively arrives, and 1 new ths of 
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munications with freſh-difcovered await and 
ſeas, which furniſh us with new com modities and 
new W 
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7 the "relating Scareity of Geli and Silver. þ 


YESIDES the poſitive plenty * 3 of 

gold and ſilver, there is {till a relative abun - 
dance and a relative ſcarcity of one of theſe vos 
compared. to the other.. 

Tux ayaricious, beard up, their gold and fler 
er as they do not care to ſpend, they are fond 1. 
figns that are not ſubject. to decay. They prefer 
gold to ſilyer, becauſe as they are continually. a- 
fraid. of, loſing, they can beſt conceal that which 
takes up the leaſt room. Gold therefore diſappears 
2 is e of ſilver, by reaſon. that every 

to;conceal; it appears again. 7 1 
& they are, ow N 


1 is — v rule: bat gold is common when 


| ſilver i is, ſcarce, and gold is ſcarce when flyer is 


commen. Thie lets ug ſee the difference between 
their relative and their real ahundance and ſcar ty: 
of 1 3 A e 5 
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HE relative NNE rc 2 ſcarcity of ſpecie 
in diffeterit countries, forms what is called 
Fac courſe of exchange. 


" EXCHANGE is a fixing of the e and wo⸗ 


mentary value of money. © 
'' SILVER, as a metal, has a Ot Tike all duke 
merchandizes, and an additional value as it is ca- 
pable of becoming the fign of other mErchandizes. 
If it were no more than a mere merchandise, it | 
would lofe much of its value. Apes 
| " Sifvun,” as money, has a value, which jus | 
| Prins in fome reſpects can fix, and in dthers he 
Cannot” * n en 1 
* SE H E prince eſtbliſhes a proportion between 
a qualitity of fifyer'as a metal, and the fime'quin- 
| Hey as fnoney; © 2. He fixes the proportion be. 
tween the ſeveral metals made uſe” of ab "motiey. 
3. He eſtabliſhes the weight and ſtandard' of eve- 
piece of mon 18 In ſhort, 4. he gives to ebe 
ry piece that value, of which I haye' Lat 
1. Matt ban the valle in 4 1 
ſpects ien free bulie, We Tei fixed by 
Taw. . 

Tre coin of every ſtate has, beſides this, a re- 
lative value, as it is compared with the money of 
other countries, 'This relative value is eſtabliſhed 
by the exchange; and depends much on its poſi- 
tive value. It is fixed by the general opinion of 
the merchants, never by the decrees of the prince; 
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pbeeauſe it is ſubject / to inceſſant en and; de- 


pends on a thouſand accidents. main 170 
Tx ſeveral: nations, in 0 this. N va- 
Ines are chiefly guided by that which has the great- 
eſt quantity of ſpecie. If iſhe has as much ſpecie 
as all the; others together, it is then moſt proper 
for the others to zegulate theirs by her ſtandard 3 
and the regulation between all the others will pret- 
ty nearly agree with the regulation! made with this: 
principal nation. f 
I the actual ſtate of the globe, Holland is ; the 
nation we are ſpeaking: of. Let us mine the 
courſe of exchange with regard to her... 
Tux have, in Holland, a piece of 8 cal- 
led a florin, worth twenty ſous, or ſorty half-ſous, 
or gros. But, to render our ideas. as imple as poi · 
ble, let us imagine that they have not any ſuch 
piece of money in Holand as a florin, and that 
they have no gther but the gros: à man ho ſfould 
bayeia thouſand florins, would have forty thouſand 
gros; and ſo of the reſt. Now the exchange with 
Holland is determined by our knowledge, how ma- 


ny gros every piece of, money in our countries is 


worth and as the French generally reckon hy 
crown of three livres, the exchange makes it ne- 
ceſſary for them to know how many gras are con- 
tained in a crown of three livres. If the courſe 
of enchange i is. at fifty · four, a crown: of three livres 
will be worth fifty · ſour gros; if it is at. fixty, it | 
will be worth. ſixty. gros. If fixer. is ſcarce in 
France, a crown of three livres will, be.xorth,more- 
bos; if plentifgl it Finde u ch 1 Wy ; 
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+ The Dutch regulate the « 
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Tuts ſcarcity or plenty, from whence reſults the 
changeableneſs of the courſe of exchange, is not 
the real, but a relative ſcarcity or plenty. For ex- 
ample; when France has greater occaſion for funds 
in Holland, than the Dutch of having funds in 
France, ſpecie is faid to be common in Frante, and 
ſcaree in England; and vice dere. 
Uu r us ſuppoſe that the courſe of exchange with 
Holland is at fifty-four, If France and Helland 
compoſed only one city, they would act as we do 
when we give change for a crown: the French- 
man would take three livres out of his pocket, and 
the Dutchman fiſty-four gros from his. But as 
there is ſome diſtance. between Paris and Amſter - 
dam, it is neceffary that he, who for my crown of 
three livres gives me fiſty-four gros, which he has 
in Holland, ſhould give me a bill of exchange — 
fifty-four gros payable in Holland. The 
gros is not the thing in dueltzen; but a bill Forwhat 
ſum. Thus in order to judge of the + ſcareity or 
plenty of ſpecie, we muſt know if there are in 
France more bills of fiſty- four gros drawn upon 
Holland, than there are crowns drawn upon France. 
If there are more bills from Holland than there are 
from France, ſpecie i is ſcarce in France, and com- 
mon in Holland; it then becomes neceſſary that 
the exchange ſhould riſe, and that they give for my 
crown more than fifty-foyr gros; nn wit will 
not part with it; and vice verſa. A $4 14658 
Tuvs the different turns in the cout bf ex- 
change form an aceount of debtor and creditor, 
which muſt be oſten ſettled; and Which the ſtate 
in debt can no more diſcharge by exchange, than 


+ There is mock ſpecs in lace, when date js ass, Pee tha 
paper ; there is little, when there is more paper than ſpecies +; .-- 
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an individual can pay a debt by giving change for 2 
piece of ſilver. 

Wæx will ſuppoſe that there are but thang Ges 
in the world, France, Spain, and Holland; that ſ ſe- 
veral individuals in Spain are indebted to France 
to the value of one hundred thouſand marks of ſil· 
ver; and that ſeveral individuals of France owe in 
Spain one hundred and ten thouſand marks: now, 
if ſome circumſtance both in Spain and France 
ſhould cauſe each to withdraw his ſpecie, what 
will then be the courſe of exchange ? Theſe two 


nations will xeciprocally acquit each other of an 


hundred thoufand marks ; but France will ſtill owe 
ten thouſand marks in Spain, and the Spaniards 
will ſtill have bills upon France to the value cf ten 
thouſand marks; while France will have none at 
all upon Spain. 

Bur if Holland was ina contrary Gtuation: uh 
regard to France, and in order to balance the ac- 
count muſt pay her ten thouſand marks, the French 


would have two ways of paying the Spaniards; ei- 


ther by giving their creditors in Spain bills for ten 
thouſand marks upon their debtors in Holland, or 
elſe by ſending ſpecie to the value of ten erf 
marks to Spain. 

Fon hence it follows, that when a ſtate has. oc- 
caſion to remit a ſum of money into another coun- 
try, it is indifferent, in the nature of the thing, 
whether ſpecie be conveyed thither, or they take 


bills of exchange. The advantage or diſadvan- 


tage of theſe two methods ſolely depends on ac- 
tual circumſtances, We ; muſt, enquire which 
will yield moſt gros ia Holland, money carried 
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 _ thither in ſpecie, or a bill upon Holland for the 


like ſum *. 

WHEN money of the ſame Auer and weight 
in France yields money of the ſame ſtandard and 
weight i in Holland, we fay that the exchange is at 

In the actual ſtate of ſpecie , the par is 
5 nearly at fifty-four gros to the crown. When the 
exchange is above fifty-four gros, we fay 1 it is high: 
hat wag beneath, we ſay it is low. 

IN order to know the loſs and gain of a ſtate, 
in a particular ſituation of exchange, it muſt be 
conſidered as debtor and creditor, as buyer and 
ſeller. - When the exchange is below par, it loſes 
as a debtor, and gains as a creditor; it loſes as a 
buyer, and gains as a ſeller. It is plain it loſes 
as debtor : ſuppoſe, for inſtance, France owes Hol. 
land a certain number of gros, the fewer gros there 

are in a crown, the more crowns ſhe has to pay. 
On the other hand, if France is creditor for a 
certain number of gros, the leſs number of gros 
there are in a crown, the more crowns" ſhe will 
receive. The fate loſes alſo as a buyer; for, 
there muſt be the fame number of gros, to purchaſe 
the ſame quantity of merchandizes; and while the 
change is low, every French crown is worth fewer 
'gros. For the ſame reaſon the ſtate gains as a ſel- 
ler: I ſell my merchandize in Holland for a cer- 
tain number of gros; I recejve then more crowns 
in France, when for every fifty gros I receive a 
crown, than I ſhould do if I received only the fame 
crown for every fifty-four. The contrary to this 
takes place in the other ſtate. If the Dutch are 
indebted a certain number of crowns to France, 


+ With the expence of carriage and infurance dedudtcd, 
+ In 2744. 
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they will it gains? if this money is owing to them. 
they will loſe; is theys fell they Tee andaf * 
be" ner, gain. ne iin n 
Ir is proper to purſue tis: ſomethings Aube 
When the exchange is below par; for inſtance, if 
ir be at fifty inſtead of fifty-four, it ſnould follow 
that France on ſending; bills of exchange to Hol- 
land-for'fiftysfout thouſand crowns, could buy mer-- 
chandizes only to the value of fifty thouſand; and 
that, on the other hand, the Dutch ſending the va- 
lue of fifty thoufand crowns to Franoe, might. buy + 
fifty-four: thouſand; / which makes a: difference of 
M; that is, a Joſs: to France of more than 5; ſo- 
that France: would be obliged” to ſend to Holland? 
more in ſpecie or merchandize, than ſhe would 
do was the exchange at par. And as the miſchief 
muſt conſtantly increaſe, becauſe a debt of this: 
kind would bring the exchange ſtill lower, France 
would in. the end be ruined. It ſeems, I: ſay, as: 
if this ſhould certainly follow; and yet it ddes not, 
becauſe of the principle which F have + elſewhere- 


_ eſtabliſhed; which is; that ſtates always lean to- 


wards a. balance, in order to- preſerve their inde-- 
pendeney. Thus they borrow only in proportion: 
to their ability to pay, and meaſute their buying 
by what they ſell: and taking the example from 


above, if the exchange falls in France from fifty-- 


four to fifty, the Dutch who buy merchandizes in: 
France to the value of a thouſand crowns; for which: 
they uſed to pay fifty-four thouſand gros, would 


now pay only fifty:thouſand, if the French would: 
conſent} to it. But the merchandize of France will: - 
riſe inſenſibly, and the profit will be — ng 
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tween the French and the Dutch; fer when a mer - 
chant can gain, he  cafily ſhares his profit : there a- 
riſes then a communication of profit between the 
French and the Dutch. In the ſame manner the 
French, who bought merchandizes of Holland for 
fifty · four thouſand gros, and Who, when the ex- 
Change was at fifty-four, paid for them a thauſand 
crowns, will be obliged to add I niore in French 
crowns to buy the fame merchandizes. But the 
French merchant being ſenfible. of the loſs he ſuf- 
fers, will take up leſs of the merchandize of Hol- 
land. The French and the Dutch merchant will 
then be both loſers, the ſtate will ĩnſenſibly fall in- 
to a balance, and the lowering of the exchange will 
not be attended with all thoſe. inconveniencics 
which we had reaſon to be afraid of. | 

A MERCHANT may ſend his fivek into 2 fo- 
reign country, when the exchange is below Par, 
without injuring his fortune; betauſe, when it 
returns, be recovers what be had loſt; but a prince, 
who ſends only ſpecie into a foreign re coupon 
never can return, is always a loſer. | 
Ws the merchants have great dealings in 

any. country, the exchange there infallibiy 'rifes. 
This precetids from their entering into many en- 
-gagements, buying great quantities of merchan- 
dizes, and a * ere unde to pay 
for them. 

ArnincE may amaſs e bs hi] 45 | 
minions, and yet ſpecie may be really ſcarce, and 
relatively common; for example, if this ſtate is 
indebted for many merchandizes to a foreign coun- 
try, the exchange will be low, though ſpecie be 
ſcarce. 

TEE exchange of all places continually tends to 
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a certain proportion, and that in the very nature 
of things. If the courſe of exchange from Ire- 
land to England is below par, and that of England 
to Holland is alſo under par, that of Ireland to 
Holland will be ſtill lower; that is, in the com- 
pound ratio of that of Ireland to England, and that 
of England to Holland; for a Dutch merchant, 
who can have his ſpecie indirectly from Ireland, 
by the way of England, will not chuſe to pay dear- 
er, by having it in the direct way. This, I ſay, 
. ought naturally to be the caſe: but, however, it is 
not exactly ſoz there are always circumſtances 
which vary theſe things: and the different profit 7 
of drawing by one place, or of drawing by ano- <A 
ther, conſtitutes the particular art and dexterity of 2 
the bankers, which does not belong to the Oe 
ſubject. 734 
Wurm a fate raiſes its ſpecie, for example, 
when it gives the name of ſix livres, or two crowns, 
to what was before called three livres, or one crown, 
| this new denomination, which adds nothing real to 
the crown, ought not to procure a ſingle gros more 
by the exchange. We ought only to have for the 
two mew crowns the fame number of gros which 
we before received for the old one. If this does 
not happen, it muſt not be imputed-as an effect of 'Y 
the regulation itſelf; but to the novelty and ſud- 4 
denneſs of the affair. The exchange adheres to 4 
what is already eſtabliſhed, and is not le me _ 
after a certain time. Mi 
Wurm a ſtate, inſtead of only We the ſpe- 
eie by a law, calls it in, in order to leſſen its ſize, 
it often happens, that during the time taken up in 
its paſſing again through the mint, there are two 
kinds of * the large, which is the n and. 
| L 6 
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the ſmall, which is the new; and as the large is 
eried down, as not to be received as money, and 
bills of exchange muſt of courſe be paid in the 

new, one would imagine then, that the exchange 
ſhould be regulated by the new. If, for inſtance, 
in France the ancient crown of three livres, being 
worth in Holland ſixty gros, was reduced one half, 
the new crown ought to be valued only at thirty. 
On the other hand, it ſeems as if the exchange 

ought to be regulated by the old coin; becauſe 
the banker who has ſpecie, and receives bills, is o- 
bliged to carry the old coin to the mint, in order 

s to change it for the new; by which he muſt be a 

4 loſer. The exchange then ought to be fixed be- 

| ' tween the value of the old coin, and that of the 

new. The value of the old is decreaſed, if we may 
call it ſo, both becauſe there is already ſome of the 
new in trade, and becauſe the banker cannot keep 
up to the rigour of the law; having an intereſt in 
letting looſe the old coin from their chefts, and 
being Tometimes obliged to make payments with 
it. Again, the value of the new ſpecie muſt riſe; 
- becauſe the banker having this, finds himſelf in a 
- fituation, in which, as we ſhall preſently prove, he 
will reap great advantage by procuring -the old. 
The exchange ſhould then be fixed, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, between the new and the old coin. For 
then the bankers find it their intereſt to ſend the 
old out of the kingdom; becauſe” by this method 
they procure the ſame advantage as they could re- 

1 ceive from a regular exchange of the old ſpecie, 

1 that is, a great many gros in Holland; and in ro- 

| turn, a regular exchange a little lower, between 

the old and the new ſpecie, which would bring A 

"vaſt number of crowns to France, 75114 
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| fame; for while the profits are ſmall, the bankers 
will not be tempted to ſend it abroad, becauſe of 
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by the actual exchange forty-five gros, and that by | 
ſending this ſame crown to Holland, they receive 


ſixty 3. but with a bill of forty-five gros, they pro- 
cure a crown of three livres in France, which be- 


. ing ſent in the old ſpecie to Holland, ſtill yields 


ſixty gros: thus all the old ſpecie would be ſent | 
-out of the kingdom, and the; bankers would. t 
way with the whole profit. 

Io remedy this, new. meaſures 3 be hes. 
The ſtate, which coined the new. ſpecie, would-it- 
ſelf be obliged to ſend great quantities, of the old 
te the nation which regulates the exchange, and 


by thus gaining credit there, raiſe the exchange 


pretty nearly to as many gros for a crown of three 
livres out of the country. I ſay, to nearly the 


the erpenoe of carriages * . danger: of conſi 
cation. 755 

Ir is fit that we ſhould g give a N 5 5 ge ; 
this. Mr. Bernard, or any. other banker employ- 


ed by the ſtate, propoſes bills upon Holland, and 


gives them at one, two, or three gros higher than 
the actual exchange; he has made a proviſion in a 
foreign country, by means af the old ſpecie which 
he has continually been ſending thither; and thus 
he has raiſed the exchange to the point we have 
juſt mentioned. In the mean time, by diſpoſing 

of his bills, he ſeizes on all the new ſpecie, and 
obliges the other bankers, who haye payments to 

make, to carry their old ſpecie to the mint; and, 
as he inſenſibly obtains all the ſpecie, he obliges 


the other bankers to give him bills of exchange at 


a very high price. By theſe means, his Nofit, in 
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hs end; compenſates, in a great meaſure, for the || 
foſs be ſuffered at the beginning. | 
'» DURING theſe tranſactions it is obvious the 
Rate muſt be in a dangerous crifis. Specie muſt 
become vaſtly ſcarce; 1. becauſe much the great- 
eſt part is cried down: 2. becauſe a part will be 
Fent into foreign countries: 3. becauſe every one 
will lay it up, as not being willing to give that 
profit to the ſovereign, -which he hopes to receive 
himfelf. It is dangerous to do it flowly; and 
dangerous likewiſe to do it in too much haſte. If 
the ſuppoſed gain be immoderate, the inconveni- 
encies increaſe i in proportion. 

Wx ſee, from what has been already ſaid, that 


we We the exchange is lower than the ſpecie, a pro- 


Kt may be made by ſending it abroad; for the fame 
reaſon, when it is higher than the bete, there is 
b in caufing it to return, _ 

Bo r there is a caſe in which profit may made 
by ſending the ſpecie out of the kingdom, andere the 
exchange is at par; that is, by ſending it into a 
forcign country to be coined over again. When 
It returns, an advantage may be made of it, whe- 
ther it be circulated in the country, or you for fo- 
: e 120 
I a company hits been eve lic in ae wich s an 
- immenſe ſtock, and this ſtock has in a few months 
deen raiſed twenty or twenty-five times above the 
original purchaſe; if, again, the ſame ſtate eſta- 
bliſhed a bank, whoſe bills were to perform the 
ofhee of ſpecie, while the numerary value of theſe 
bills was prodigious, in order to anſwer to the nu- 
merary value of the ſtocks, (this is Mr. Law's Sy- 
Remz) it would follow, from the nature of things, 
that theſe ſtocks and theſe bills would diſappear in 


1C 
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the ſame manner as they aroſe. Stocks cannot 


| ſuddenly be raifed twenty or twenty. five times a- 


bove their original value, without giving a number 
of people the means of procuring immenſe riches 
in paper: every one would endeavour to ſecure his 
fortune; and as the exchange offers the moſt eaſy 
way of removing it from home, or "conveying it 
whither' one pleaſes, people would always remnit a 


part of their effects to the nation that regulates the 


exchange. A project for making continual re- 
mittances into a foreign country, muſt lower the 
exchange. Let us ſuppoſe, that at the time of the 
Syſtem, in proportion to the ſtandard and weight 


of the ſilver coin, the exchange was fixed at forty 


gros to the crowns when a vaſt quantity of paper 

became money, they were unwilling to give more 

than thirty · nine gros for a crown, and afterwards 

thirty- eight, thirty / ſeven, & c. This proceeded: fo 
far, that aſter a While they wouli give but 1 N 

gros, and at laſt there was no exchange at all. 

In this caſe the exchange ouglit to have ag 
lated the proportion between the fpecie and the pa- 
per af France, I ſuppoſe, that by the weight ani 
ſtandard of the crown of ſilver, the arown af three 
Uivres in filver was worth forty gros, amd that the 
exchange being made in paper, the cron of three 
livres in paper was worth only eight gros, the diſ- 
ference was four · fiſths. The cron af three livres 
in paper was then worth nen leſs than the | 
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OW great ſoever the exertion cy 1 
been in our times, with regard to the ſpecie 
of — during the adminiſtration of two ſucceſ- 
five miniſters, {til it was greatly exceeded by the 
Romans; not at the time when corruption had 


erept into their republic, nor when they were in a 
Kaze of anarchy; but when they were, as much by 
their wiſdom as their courage, in the full vigour 


of the conſtitution, after having ſubdued the cities 
vf Italy, and at the very time that they! beer for 
empire will the Carthaginians. ine fn 
Aux here I am pleaſed that I have an opportu- 
nity» of examining more *cloſely into this matter, 


that no example may be conn mu WINE WOE ne- 


ver juſtly be called one 

Ix the firſt Punic war "ry + as, which oog to 
de twelve ounces of copper, weighed only two, and 
in the ſecond it was no more than one. This re- 
trenchment anſwers to what we now call the raiſ- 


ing of coin. To take half the ſilver from a crown. 


of fix livres, in order to make two crowns, or to 
ie er _ en ig bee 
her ads left us no r ew man- 
ner in which the Romans conducted this affair in 
the firſt Punic war; but what they did in the ſe- 


cond, is a proof of the moſt conſummate wiſdom. 


+ Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, lib, 33. art, 13, 
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The republic Ru abs WPF an RP, | 
of paying her debts; the as weighed two ounces - 


of copper, and the denarius, valued at ten aſes, 


weighed twenty ounces of copper. The republic ' 


being willing to gain half on her creditors, made 
the as + of an ounce of copper, and by this means 


paid the value of a denarius with ten ounces. "'This - 


proceeding muſt give a great ſhock to the ſtate ; 


they were obliged therefore to break the force of 1 
it, as well as they could. It was in itſelf unjuſt, 
and it was neceffary to render it as little ſo'agpoſ- = 


ſible. They had in view the deliverance” of the 
republic with regard to the citizens; they were 
not therefore obliged to direct their view to the 
deliverance of the citizens, with reſpect to each o- 
ther. This made a ſecond ſtep neceſſary. It was 
ordained, that the denarius, which hitherto com 
tained but ten aſes, ſhould contain ſixteen. Phe 
reſult of this double operation was, that while the 
creditors of the republie loſt one half , thoſe of in- 
dividuals loſt only a fifth “; the price of merchans 
dises was augmented only a fifth; the real change 
of the money was only a fifth. 9 n _—_ 


2 are obvious. 150 406 
Tu Romans then andes Aae with 


greater prudence than we, who in our tranfactions 
involved both the public treaſure, and the fortunes 
of individuals. But this is not all; their affair 
was carried on amidſt more favourable 1 


ces than ours. vos 4 e 
[4 1 ttt 1 7 

; 2 Pliny's Natural Hiftory lid. 33. art. . a "ry vita 6 : 

©" + They received ten ounces of copper for twenty. vp 20601 


They 2 ſinteen ounces of copper for e, 
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i The Gocumflnces in "kk eee changed the 
EM Value of their . 175 
1 + Tun was cee mar gold nd il 


| This country has few. or no 
amines of gold or 8 When Rome was con- 
guered by the Gauls, they found only a thouſand * 
weight af geld. And yet the Romans had ſacked 
manypowerſul cities, and brought hometheir wealth. 
For a long time they made uſe of none but copper 
money; and it was not till after the peace with 
[ Pyrrhus, that they had ſilver enough to coin + mo» 
I mey: they made denarii of this metal of the value 
Y A ten aſes p, or ten pounds of copper. At that 
time the proportion of filver was to that of copper, 
as 1 to 960. For as the Roman denarius was va - 
lucd-at ten aſes, or ten pounds of copper, it was 
awarth one hundred and twenty ounces of copper; 
and as the ſame denarius was valued only at one - 
eighth of an ounce of filver * ann 


e e a mw a ia 


bore proportion. 3 

Wann Rome became miſtreſs of chat part of I. WF + 
taly which is neareſt to Greece and Sicily, by de- 4 
grees ſhe found herſelf between two wealthy nati- | 


ons, the n and ene enen Giver 3 in- 
nt 0 11 
Pliny. lib. 33. art. 3. | 
_ + Freinſhemivs, lib. 3. of the 2d decad. i 


$ Freinſbemius, lib. 5. decad, 2. They ſtruck alſo, ſays the : 
fame author, halt-denari, called quinarii; and quarters, walled fo- 6 
ſterces. 


3 An cighth, according to Budzus ; a according ta other authors, a 
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cen. 200k. or 1 a W 8. I 
creaſeil at Rome; and as the proportion of t tw - 
EG e, e eee 15 
ſupported, the, made feverdl regulations with regard 

to money, which to us are unknown. However, 
at the beginning of the ſecond Panic war, the $ 
Roman :denarmus'was' worth no more than twenty 


ounces of copper; and thus the proportion between 
Ro ſilyer and copper was no longer but as 1 to 160 
n- The reduction wis very conſiderable, fince the r, © 
1 public gained five - ſixths upon all copper money. | 


ed But ſhe dil only what was neceflary in che nature 
h. of things, by eſtabliſhing the baten . ene 
er the metals made uſe of as money. 4215 
h Tux peace whichterminated the firſt Ponie wat, 


o· lefe the Romans maſters of Sicily. © They ſoon en- 
ue WW tered Sardinia ; afterwards they began to know 
at Spain; and thus the quantity of ſilver augmented 
N at Nome. They tbok meaſures d0 reduce the f de- 
a-gnarius from twenty dunces to fixteen, which bad 
as the effect iof putting à mearer proportion between 
3 the filver and copper; thus the proportion, which 
e was before as I to 160, was now made as 1 to 2206. 
a Ir we examine into the conduct of the Romans, 
we ſhall never find. them ſo great as in chuſing u 
- proper SOT 1 0 N * 1 
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knowledge of its: wants; and did not pretend to 
deceive them. Under the emperors, they proceed - 
.cd by Way of allay. Theſe princes; redured to de- 
ſpair even by their liberalities, found themſelves 
under a neceſſity of degrading: the ſpecie; an in- 
direct method, which diminiſhed the evil, without 
ſeeming to touch it. They with held a part of the 


gift, and yet concealed the hand that did it; and, 


without ſpeaking of the diminution of the pays or 


of the gratuity, it was found diminiſnet. 


Wx even ſtill: ſee “ in cabinets a kind of me- 
dals, which are called plated; and are: only pieces 
of copper covered with a thin plate of ſilver. This 
money is made mention *. * ne of the 
7yth book of Dio +: 1 Ve > Ro L T6 59429 
Dips Julian eee to debaſe it. We 


ind that the coin of 9 Caracalla had an allay of more 


than half; that of Alexander Severus d of tuo 
thirds: the debaſing ſtill increaſed, till under Gal - 
lienus nne Was to be * * n * 
00 rer. 
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| not take place in the preſent age; a prince might 


deceive himſelf, but he could deceive no body elſe. 
The exchange has taught the banker to. draw a 
compariſon between all the money in the world, 
N to Tr its ee ralue. The er * 


2 0 R Ann 
* tos Fither Joubert's Science of . Paris edit. of 1239. 
$9. 
Ly Extrat of Virtwes and Vice. 213 **rly A} 


5 see Savotte, part 2. chap. 12. 8 yy Janne des | 
| the 28th of July, W i 

1 See Savotte, ibid. _ W106 ai 5. 

„ Ibid, | 1 75 
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ir, onA x1 oder L IW. 261 © 
the money can be no longer a ſecret. — 1 che prince . 
*. 


to begin to allay his ſilver, every body elſe would 


continue it, and do it for him; the ſpecie of the I 
true ſtandard would go abroad firſt, and nothing 
would be ſent back but baſe metal. If, like the 9 
Roman emperors, he debaſed the ſilver, without 
debaſing the gold, the gold would preſently diſap- oY 
pear, and he would be reduced to his bad filver. ; 
The exchange, as I have ſaid in the preceding 
book *, has deprived princes of the opportunity of 


* 5 
. ſhewins! great exertions of authority, o or at leaſt has 

le- rendered them ineffectual. . r 

e f nA r. V. 

” How the - Exchange i | in. e chu on ale. 

wy 109 Power. 6 82 

1 TUSCOVY ne defoindad Hom bes 

* deſpotie power, but could not. The eſta- 


blihmene of commerce depended on that of the 


wid exchange, and the tranſactions were inconſiſtent 
14 with all its laws. *. ide wel het rn 94. Anat te 
W I 1745, bs Carina nde a law to expel the 
J Jews, becauſe they remitted into foreign countries 
A the ſpecie of thoſe who were baniſhed into Siberin, 
5 as well as chat of the foreigners entertained in her 
of ſervice. As all the ſubjects of the em re are 
1 ſlaves, they can neither go abroad themſelves; nor 


ſend away their effects without — - The 

* exchange which gives them the means of remitting 

” IF their ſpecie from one country to another, is there- 

of fore any neee with hw laws = n 

covy. | ot 20g 
* Chap. r6, | 
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„ - Corners itſelf. is inconſiſtent, with the Ruſ · | 
5 Bun laws. | The people are compoſed only of ſlaves 
employed in agriculture, - and of ſlaves called ec- 
clefiaſtics' or gentlemen, who are the lords of thoſe 
| flaves: there is then no body left for the third e- 


ſtate, which * Nee eee 
de N 


A 


iy | 


e 1 4 7. xv. 
The Prague of ſome Countries in. Italy. 


HEY have made wok i ſome parts of Italy 

to prevent ſabjects from ſelling their lands, 

in order to remove their ſpecie into foreign coun- 
tries. Theſe laws may be good, when the riches 
of a ſtate are ſo connected with the country itſelf, 
that there would be great difficulty in transferring 
them to another, But ſince, by rhe courſe of ex- 
changes riches art in ſome degree independent on 
any parti eular ſtatx, and ſince they may with ſo moth 
eaſe he conveyed from one country to another; 
that muſt be a bad law which will not allow per- 
ſons for their own. intereſt to diſpoſe of their lands, 
while they can diſpaſe of their monay. It is 2 
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bad law, beeauſe it gives an advantaga to movea- co 
ble effects, in prejudice to the lam beeauſe it de - m 
ters ſtrangers from ſettling in the e m"_ th 
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THE bankers buſineſs is to change, not to 0 
money. If the ſovereign makes uſe of them 
to exchange his ſpecie, as he never does it but in 
great affairs, the leaſt profit he can give for the re- 
mittance becomes conſiderable; and if they de- 
mand large profits, we may be certain that there is 


| a fault in the adminiſtration. On the contrary, 
| when they are em ployed to advance ſpecie, their 


art conſiſts in procuring the greateſt profit for the 


| uſe of it, without being liable to be b with 
uſury. 3 | 


c HA r. xvn. 
| Of public Debts ; 


on „ a 
vantage of a ſtate to be indebted to jitſelf: 


| they thought that this multiplied riches, by increaſe 


ing the cireulation. _ 47G 

Tos who are of this opinion have, I halides 
confounded: a circulating: paper which -+ repreſents 
money, or a. circulating paper which is the ſigu of 
the profits that a; company has, or will make by 
commerce; with a paper which: repreſents a debt. 
The two firſt are very advantageous to the ſtate: 


the laſt can never be ſo; and all that we can ex · 


pect from it is, that individuals have a gaod ſeeu- 
rity from the government for their money. But 
let us ſee the inconvenictieies \wklehs reſult. fo 
it, 
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. Ir foreigners poſſeſs much paper which re- 


preſents a debt, they every year draw out of the na- | 


tion a conſiderable ſum for intereſt. 
2. A NATION that is thus Lontinually 3 in debt, 
| ought to have the exchange very low. 


3. THs taxes raiſed for the payment of the i in- 


tereſt of the debt, are a hurt to the manufactures, 
by raiſing the price of the artificers labour. 

4. Ir takes the true revenue of the ſtate from 
thoſe who have activity and induſtry to convey it 
to the indolent, that is, it gives the conveniencies 


N for labour to thoſe who do not labour, and clogs 


with difficulties the induſtrious artiſt, - 

 Tazsz ate its inconveniencies : I know of no 
advantages. Ten perſons have each a yearly in- 
come of a thouſand crowns, either in land or trade; 
this raiſes to the nation, at five per cent. a capital 
of two hundred thouſand crowns. If theſe ten per- 
ſons employed the half of their income, that is, five 
thouſand crowns, in paying the intereſt of an hun- 
dred thouſand erouns which they had borrowed of 
others, that would be only to the ſtate, as two hun - 
dred thouſand crowns; that is, in the language of 
the Algebraiſts, 200,000 crowns — 100,000 
crowns + 100,000 crowns e 200, 0. 

-/PzopLE are thrown perhaps into this error by 
reflefting, that the paper which repreſents the debt 
of a nation is the ſign of riches; for none but a 
rich ſtate can ſupport ſuch paper, without falling 
into decay. And if it does not fall, it is a proof 


that the ſtate has other riches beſides. They fay | 


that it is not an evil, becauſe there are reſources 
againſt it; and that it is an e v4 nee: S 
© reſources ſurpaſs the * 
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F ec H * P. XVIII. | 
of thy Payment of public Debts. 


T is neceſſary, that there ſhould be a propor- 
tion between the ſtate as creditor, and the ſtate 
as debtor. The ſtate may he a creditor to infini- 
ty, but it can only be a debtor to a certain degree; 
and when it ſurpaſſes that os the title of cre- 
ditor vaniſhes, 

Ir the credit of the ſtate has never received the 
| leaſt blemiſh, it may do what has been ſo happily 
practiſed i in one of the kingdoms * of Europe; that 
is, it may acquire a large quantity of ſpecie, and 
offer to reimburſe every individual, at leaſt if they 
willnot reduce their intereſt, When the ſtate bor- 


121 
of. rows, the individuals fix the intereſt ; when it pays, 
Ve the intereſt for the future is fixed by the ſtate, 


Ir is not ſufficient to reduce the intereſt :* it is 
| neceſſary to erect a ſinking fund from the advantage 
of the reduction, in order to pay a part of the ca- 
| Pital every year: a. proceeding. ſo happy, that its 
ſucceſs increaſes daily. | 

Wren the credit of the ſtate 3 is not entire, chavs id 
is a new reaſon for endeavouring to form a ſinking 3 
fund, becauſe this fund being once eſtabliſhed, will 4 
ſoon procure the public confidence. | of 

1. Ir the ſtate is a republic, the government of - 


n 

* which is in its own nature conſiſtent with its en- 
ay tering into projects of a long duration, the capital 

es of the ſinking fund may be inconſiderable: but it 


is neceſſary in a ARE for the capital to be meh 
greater. | ; 
* England. | — BROF-3el 
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2. Taz regulations ought to be ſo ordered, that 
all the ſubjec̃ts of the ſtate may ſupport the weight 
of the eſtabliſhment of theſe funds, becauſe they 


Hare all the weight of the eftabliſhment ofthe debt; 


thus the creditor of the ſtate, by the ſums he con- 
tributes, pays himſelf. 
3. THERE are four claſſes of men, who pay the 
debts of the ſtate: the proprietors of the land, thoſe 
engaged in trade, the labourers and artificers, and, 


in mort, the annuitants either of the ſtate, or of 


private people. Of theſe four claſſes the laſt, in a 
caſe of neceſſity, one would think, ought leaſt to 
te ſpared, becauſe it is a claſs entirely paſſive, while 
the ſtate is ſupported by the active vigour of the o- 
ther three. But asitcannot be higher taxed, with- 
-out deſtroying the public confidence, of which the 
ſtate in general, and theſe three claſſes in particu- 
lar, bave the utmoſt need; as a breach in the pub- 
lic faith carmot be made on a certain number of 
ſubjects, without ſeeming to be made on all; as 
the claſs of creditors is always the moſt expoſed to 


Die projects of miniſters, and always in their eye, 


and under their immediate inſpection, the ſtate is 
obliged to give them a ſingular protection, that the 


part which is indebted may never have the leaſt 


e over Gas which is the creditor. ' 


.C H A P. XX. 
of lending upon ae. 


that he who has occaſion for this ſign, ought 


40 pay for the uſe of it, as well as for every thing 


elſe that he has occaſion for. All the difference is, 


\PECIE is the fign of value. E 
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that other things may be either hired or bought; 


whilſt money, which is the price of things, can on- 


ly be hired, and not bought “. 


To lend money without intereſt, is certainly a 
laudable and extremely good action; but it is evi- 
dent, that fit is only : a . of religion, and not 


2 civil law. 
In order that trade may be fucceſsfully 995 


on, it is neceſſary that a price be fixed on the uſe 
ol ſpecie; but this ſhould be very inconfiderable. 


If it be too high, the merchant, who ſees that it 


will coſt him more in intereſt than he can gain by 
commerce, will undertake nothing: if there is no 
conſideration to be paid for the uſe of ſpecie, no 
body will lend it; and here too the merchant will 
undertake nothing. 


JA miſtaken, when 1 ſay no body vil lend: 


the affairs of ſociety muſt always make it neceſſary. 


Uſury will be eſtabliſhed ; but with all the diſor- 


ders with which it has been continually attended. 
Tux laws of Mahomet confound uſury with lend- 
ing upon intereſt. Uſury increaſes in Mahometan | 
countries, in proportion to the ſeverity of the pro- 

hibition. The lender indemnifies himſelf for the 


danger he undergoes of ſuffering the penalty. 
"In thoſe eaſtern countries, the greateſt part of 
the people are ſecure of nothing; there is hardly 


any proportion between the actual poſſeſſion of a 


ſum, and the hope of receiving it again after hav- 


ing lent it: uſury then muſt be raiſed in proporti- | 
on to the danger of inſolvency. 9 
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Of maritime Uſury. 


on two things: the danger of the ſea, which 
makes it proper that thoſe who expoſe their ſpecie, 
ſhould not do it, without conſiderable advantage; 
and the eaſe with which the borrower, by the means 
of commerce, ſpeedily accompliſhes a variety of 
great affairs. But uſury, with regard t6 landmen, 

not being founded'on either of thcſe two reaſons, 
is either prohibited by the legiſlators, or, what is 
more rational, reduced to proper bounds. 


CHAP. XXI. 


| oY lending by Contra, and the State of Uſury a: a- 
| mongft the Romans. 


SIDES the loans made for the advantage 
; of commerce, there is till a kind of lending 
by a civil contract, from whence reſults intereſt or 
uſury. 
As the people of Rome daily inereaſed in pow- 
er, the magiſtrates ſought to inſinuate themſelves 
in their favour, by enacting ſuch laws as were 


moſt agreeable to them, They retrenched capi- | 


tals; they firſt lowered, and at length prohibited 
intereſt; they took away the power of confining 
the debtor's body: in ſhort, the abolition of debts 
was contended for, whenever a tribune was diſpoſ- 
ed to render himſelf popular. 


THEsE continual changes, whether 1 by the 
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HE greatneſs of maritime uſury is founded 
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laws, or by the plebiſcita, naturalized ufury at 
Rome: for the creditors ſeeing the people theit 
debtor, their legiſlator, a and their judge, had no 
longer any confidence in their agreements; the 
people, like a debtor who has loſt his credit, eould 
only tempt them to lend, by allowing an exorbi· 
tant intereſt; eſpecially as the laws applied a re- 
medy to the evil only from time to time, while the 
complaints of the people were continual, and al- 
ways intimidated the creditors. 'Fhis was the cauſe 


that all honeſt: means of borrowing and lending 


were-aboliſhed at Rome, and that the moſt mon- 
ſtrous uſury eflabliſhed » irſelf in that city, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrict prohibition and ſeverity of 
the law. This evil was a conſequence of the ſc> 


verity of the laws againſt uſury. Laws exceſſive · 


ly good are the ſource of exceſſive evil. The bor- 
rower found himſelf under a neceſſity of paying for 
the intereſt of the money, and for the danger the 
creditor nn of ſuffering the penalty of the. 
law. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Continuation / the ſame Subject. 


HE primitive IA had not any laws to 

regulate the rate of uſury +. In the conteſts 
which aroſe on this ſubject between the plebeians 
and the patricians, even in the 5 ſedition on the 
Mons facer, nothing was alledged, on the one hand, 


l „ Tacit, Annal. bb, 6. 
+ Uſary and intereſt among the Romans i gnificd the fanny things 
$ Dionyſius- Halicar. who has deſcribed it ſo well. 
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but juſtice, and on the other, but the en, of 
contracts. 

'THEN only followed private agreements, which, 
1 believe, were moſt commonly at twelve per cent. 
per annum. My reaſon is, that in the * ancient 
language of the Romans, intereſt at fix per cent. 
was called half uſury, and intereſt at three per cent. 
quarter uſury. Total uſury muſt therefore have 
been intereſt at twelve per cent. 

B r if it be aſked, how ſuch great intereſt OP 
be eſtabliſhed amongſt a people almoſt without 


commerce? I anſwer, that this people, being very 
often obliged to go to war without pay, were un- 
der a frequent TY of borrowing : and as they | 


centinually made happy expeditions, they were com- 
monly very abic to pay. This is viſible from the 


recital of the conteſts which aroſe on this ſubjeQ; 


they did not then diſagree concerning the avarice 
of creditors, but faid, that thoſe who complained 


might have been able to pay, had they 10 in 


more ꝗ regular manner. 
| Trty then made laws, which had only an in- 
fluence on the preſent ſituation of affairs: they or- 
dained, for inſtance, that thoſe who enrolled them- 
ſelves for the war they were engaged in, ſhould 
nct be moleſted by their creditors; that thoſe who 
were in priſon, ſhould be ſet at liberty; that the 
moſt indigent ſhould be fent into the colonies; and 
ſometimes they opened the public treaſury. 'The 


people, being eaſed of their preſent burthens, be- 


came appeaſed; and as they required nothing for 


* Uſure ſemiſſes, trientes, quadrantes. see the ſeveral titles of the 
digeſts and codes on uſury, and eſpecially the 1 7th law, with the note 


F. de Ufuris, 


1 See Appius's div on this 51 wa in Dionyſ. Halicarnaff, 
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CHAD. *I. 
che ee n ene were ber from providing a 
gainſt N. | | 


Ar the time whida e bed 


of uſury with ſo much conſtancy, the Romans were 


diſtinguiſhed by an extreme love of frugality, po- 
verty, and moderation: but the conſtitution was 
ſuch, that the principal citizens alone ſupported all. 
the expences of government, while the. common 
people payed: nothing. How then was it poſlible. 
to deprive the former of the liberty of purſuing 
their debtors, and at the ſame time to oblige them 


to execute their offices, and to ſupport the republic 


amid{t its moſt preſſing neceſlities ? 

TactiT vs * ſays, that the law of the twelve ta- 
That he 
was miſtaken is obvious, and that he took another 
law, of which I am going to ſpeak, for the law of 
the twelve tables. If this had been regulated in 


the Jaw of the twelve tables, why did they not make 


uſe of its authority in the diſputes which afterwards 


aroſe between the creditors and debtors? We find 


not any veſtige of this law upon lending at inte · 
reſt; and let us have but never ſo little knowledge 
of the hiſtory of Rome, we ſhall ſee that a law like 
this could not be the work of the decemvirs. 

Tax Licinian law, made + eighty-five years af- 


ter that of the twelve tables, was one of thoſe tem- 


porary regulations of which mention has already 
been made. Tt ordained, that what had been paid 


for intereſt ſhould be deducted from the principal, 


and the reſt diſcharged by three equal payments, - 
In the year of Rome 398, the tribunes Duellius 


and Menenius cauſed a law to be Paſſed, which re- 
* Annal. lib. 6. 4 32 U 4 


+ WER A IONE 388. Tit. Liv, lib. 6. 
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duced the intereſt to one per cent. per annum. 
Tt is. this law which Tacitus J confounds with 


that of the twelve tables, and this was the firſt ever 


made by the Romans to fix the rate of intereſt. 


Ten years after v, this uſury was reduced one half +; 


and in the end quite aboliſhed $z and if we may 
believe ſome authors whom Livy had read, this 


vas under the conſulate of 4 C. Martius Rutilius, 


and Q. Servilius, in the year of Rome 413. 

IT fared with this law as with all thoſe in which 
the legiſlator carries thingstoexceſs; numberleſs ways 
were found to elude it. 'They enacted therefore 


many others to confirm, correct, and temper it. 


Sometimes they quitted 4 the laws to follow the 
common practice, at others, the common practice 
to follow the laws; but in this caſe, cuſtom eaſi - 
Z prevailed. When a man wanted to borrow, he 

und an obſtacle in the very law made in his fa- 
your; . this law muft be evaded by the perſon it 
was made to ſuccour, and by the perſon condemn- 
ed. Sempronius Afellus, the prætor, having per- 
mitted the n toact in n, to the laws, 


5 e Tit. Liv. lib. 7, See the ets of the Shi of 
Laws, atticle Uſury. E | 
q Annal. lib. 6. 
Under the conſulate of L. Manlius Torquatus, and C. Plautivs, 


: according to Tit. Liv, lib. 7, This is Rr atoms: 


Annal, lib. s. 
+ Semiunciar ia uſura, | C 
5 As Tacitus ſays, Annal, lid, 6 6. 


„ This law was pafſed at the inſtance of M. Ceanciue, eribune of , 
| the people. Tit, Liv. ib. 7, towards the end. 


El Veteri jam more fenus receptum erat. A on the Civil war 


h Poſt es kgs per Appian, on the Civil war, lib, 1, and 
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CHAP, i, o La Ws. 274. 
Was | murdered by the creditors, for attempting t >. 


revive the memory of a ſeverity that could: no long- 


er be ſupported. 


I FORSAKE the city, in order to caſt an eye on 
the provinces. | 

I HAVE ſomewhere elſe * obſerved, that. the Ro- 
man provinces were exhauſted by a ſevere and ar- 
bitrary government. But this is not all, they were 


likewiſe ruined by a moſt ſhocking uſury. 


CicERo takes notice +, that the inhabitants of 
Salamis wanted to borrow a ſum of money at Rome, 
but could not, becauſe of the Gabinian law. We 
muſt therefore enquire into the nature of this law. 

As ſoon as lending upon intereſt was prohibit- 
ed at Rome, they coptrived g all manner of ways 
to elude the law; and as their allies J, and the 


| Latins were not ſubje& to the civil laws of tbe 


Romans, they employed a Latin, or an ally, to 
lend his name, and perſonate the creditor. The 
law therefore had only ſubjected the creditors to 
a matter of form, and the public were not re- 


Tux people complained of this artiſice; * Ma- 


| rius Sempronius, tribune of the people, by the au- 


thority of the ſenate, cauſed a plebiſcitum to be e- 


nacted * to this purport, that in regard to loans, 
| the laws prohibiting uſury betwixt Roman citizens, 


ſhould equally take place between a citizen and an 
ally, or a citizen and a Latin. 
AT that time they gave the. name of allies ta 


þ In the year of Rome 663. . 
1 Doeh 1, . 

+ Letters to Atticus, lib. s, ep. 21. a 

$ Livy. 1 1bid. 
+ In the year $61 of Rome. See Livy. 
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the people of Italy properly ſo called, which ex- 
tended as far as the Arno and the Rubicon, and 
was not governed in the form of a Roman province. 

TacrTvus obſerves *, that new frauds were con- 
ſtantly committed, whenever any laws were paſſed 
for the preventing of uſury. Finding themſelves 


debarred from lending or borrowing in the name 


of an ally, they preſently contrived to borrow of 
ſome inhabitant of the provinces. 

To remedy this abuſe, they were obliged to e- 
nact a new law; and Gabinius *, upon the paſſing 
of that famous law, which was intended to prevent 
the corruption of ſuffrages, muſt naturally have re- 
flected, that the beſt way to attain this end, was 
to diſcourage the lending upon intereſt : theſe were 
two objects naturally connected; for uſury always 
increaſed at the time of elefiions +, becauſe they 
ſtood in need of money to bribe the voters. It is 

evident, that the Gabinian law had extended the 
Senatus Conſultum of Marcus Sempronius to the 
provinces, fince the people of Salamis could not 
borrow money at Rome, becauſe of that very law. 
Brutus, under fictitious names, lent them ſome mo- 
ney { at four per cent. a month ©, and obtained for 
that purpoſe two Senatus Conſultums; in the for- 
mer of which it was expreſsly mentioned, that this 


loan ſhould not be looked upon as an evaſion of the 


law 4, and that the governor of Sicily ſhould de- 


+ Annal. bb. 6. 

* In the year 615 of Rome. 

+ See Cicero to Atticus, lib. 4. ep. 15. and 16. 
& Cicero to Atticus, lib. 6. ep. 10. 


J Pompey having lent 600 talents to king Ariobarzanes, made that 


prince pay him thirty-three Attic talents every thirty days. Cic. ad 
Att. lib. 3. ep. 2 1. lib. 6. ep. 11. 
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termine according to the ſtipulations mentioned in 


the bond of the Salaminians. 

As lending upon intereſt was prohibited by the 
Gabinian law between provincials and Roman ci- 
tizens, and the latter at that time had all the mo- 
ney of the univerſe in their hands, there was a ne- 
ceſſity for tempting them with the bait of extrava- 
gant intereſt, in order that the avaricious. might 
thus loſe ſight of the danger of loſing their money. 
And as they were ten of great power in Rome, 
who awed the magiſtrates, and over-ruled the laws, 
they were emboldened to lend, and to extort great 
uſury. Hence the provinces were ſucceſſively ra- 
vaged by every one who had any credit in Rome: 
and as each governor, at entering upon his pro- 


vince, publiſheg his edick “, wherein he fixed the 
rate of intereſt in what manner he pleaſed, the le- 


giflature played into the hands of avarice, and the 
latter ferved the mean purpoſes of the legiſlator. 

Bo T the public buſineſs muſt be carried on; and 
wherever a total ination obtains, the ſtate is Tuin- 


| ed. On fome occaſion the towns, the corporate 


bodies, and ſocieties, as well as private people, were 
under a neceſſity of borrowing z a neceſlity but too 
urgent, were it only to repair the ravages of ar- 
mies, the rapacity of magiſtrates, the extortions of 
collectors, and the corrupt practices daily intro- 
duced; for never was there at one period ſo much 


poverty and opulence. The ſenate, being poſſeſ- 


ſed of the executive power, granted, through ne- 


® Cicero's edict fixed it to one per cert. a month, with intereſt up- 
on int: reſt, at the expiration of the year. With regard to the far- 
mers of the republic, he engaged them to grant a reſpite to their deb- 
tors : if the latter did not pay at the time fixed, he awarded the inter- 
eſt mentioned in the bond, Cic. ad Att. lib, 6, ep. 2. 
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= 
ceſſity, and frequently through favour, a permiſſi- 
on of borrowing from Roman citizens, ſo as to e- g 4 
nact decrees for that particular purpoſe. But e- . 
ven theſe decrees were diſcredited by the law; for IF 
they might give occaſion to the people's “ infiſting WW 0 


upon new rates of intereſt, which would augment 
the danger of loſing the capital, while they made 
ga a farther extenſion of uſury. I ſhall always repeat 
it, that mankind are governed, not by extremes, 
but by principles of moderation. 
' He pays leaſt, ſays Ulpian +, who pays lateſt, It 
was by this principle that the legiſlators were guid- 
ed after the deſtruQtion of the Roman republic. 
, . r lb. 5. There 


was even a general Senatus Conſultum, to fix the rate of intereſt at 
one per cent. a month, See the ſame letter. N 
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B O O K XXIII. 


| my Lewy in "the Relation thy bear to the amber 
| of Inhabitants. © 


— — — 


CHAP. I. 


Of Men and Animals with regard to the Multiphi- 
cation of their Owe 


ELI GH T of ben kind ., and Gode a 
" bove; © 
Patent of Rome, propitious queen of love! 
* u U mW u u *%* *%* * * 
For when the riſing ſpring adorns the mead, tk | 
And a new ſcene of nature ſtands difplay'd; _ 
When teeming buds, and chearful greens appear, 2 0 
And weſtern gales unlock the lazy year; ; 9 
The j joyous birds thy welcome firſt expreſs, _ - 
_ Whoſe native ſongs thy genial fire confeſs: * 
Then ſavage beaſts bound o'er their ſlighted food, 1 
Struck with thy darts, and tempt the raging flood: 
All nature is thy gift, earth, air, and ſea; 2 


Of all that breathes the various progeny ' 

Stung with delight, is graded on by thee. 

O'er barren mountains, oer the flow'ry plain, 5 | 

The leafy foreſt and the liquid main, 

Extends thy uncontroul'd and boundleſs reign. 

Thro' all the living regions thou doſt move, 

And ſcatter'ſt where thou go'ſt the Ky: bheds by. 
love. 

Dryden's Luer. 
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TE females of brutes have an almoſt conſtant 
fecundity. But in the human ſpecies, the manner 
of thinking, the character, the paſſions, the hu- 
mour, the caprice, the idea of preſerving beauty, 
the pain of child-bearing, and the fatigue ,of too 
large a family, 2 propagation a ä dif- 
Toe ways. © | 


%. 


EE Ba B44 
of Marriage. 


HE natural obligation of the father to pro- 
vide for his children has eſtabliſned marriage, 
which makes known the perſon who ought to ful - 
fil this obligation. The people * mentioned by 
Pomponius Mela + had no other way of n 
him than by reſemblance. 5 

AMONG. civilized nations, the father $ is that 
perſon on whom the laws, by the ceremony of mar- 
riage, have fixed this duty; becauſe they find in.him 
the man they want. 

AMONGST brutes thisis an obligation which the 
mother can generally perform; but it is much more 
extenſive amongſt men. Their children indeed 
have reaſon; but this comes only by flow degrees. 
It is not ſufficient to nouriſh them; we muſt like- 
wiſe direct them: they can hardly live; but wy 
cannot govern themſelves. 

3 I LIc Ir conjunctions Septen but little to the 
propagation of the ſpecies. The- father, who is 
| under a natural obligation to nouriſh and educate 


12 The Garamantes, 
+ Lib. x. cap. 8. 
$ Pater of quem eri ame. 
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his children, is not then fixed; and the mother, 


| with whom the obligation remains, finds a thou- 
ſand obſtacles from ſhame, remorſe, the conſtraint 
of her ſex, and the rigour of laws; OY eee 


„ 7 


the generally wants the means. s 
WomMEN who have ſubmitted to a publie IT 
tution, cannot have the conveniency of educating 
their children: the trouble of education is incom- 
| patible with their ſtation; and they are ſo corrupt, 
that they can have no protection from the law. 


Ix follows from all this, that public continence 


is naturally conniected'y with the FIR a N58 


rt 2 | PI 
0 11 F 
Of the Condition of Children. 8 


T 55s dictate of ak that Wha ihe ; is a 
marriage, children ſhould follow the ſtation or 
condition of the father; and that when there is not, 
"EN can oh gk the mother _ 3 A. 


0 H A P. wi, es bs 
T7 Of Families, 1 


T is a cuſtom alwoſt in every nation for the 
I viſe to paſs into the family of the huſband. 
The contrary is without any inconveniency eſta» 
bliſhed at Formoſa +, where the REY * 


to the family of the wife. 


2 1 ee 33 the eld dl. 


moſt always follows the ſtation or condition of the mother. 
+ — tom. 1. Page 165. | 


4 . 
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'Tars law, which fixesthe family i in a ſucceſſion 
of perſons of the fame ſex, greatly contributes, in- 
dependently of the firſt motives, to the propagation 
of the human ſpecies. The family is a kind of pro- 

perty: a man who has children of a ſex which does 
not perpetuate it, is never ſatisfied if he has not 
thoſe who can render it perpetual. | 

Names, whereby men acquire an idea of a thing 
which one would think ought not to periſh, are 
very proper to inſpire every family with a deſire 
of extending its duration. There are people, a- 


mongſt whom names diſtinguiſh families: there 


are others, where they only diſtinguiſh perſons : : 
the latter have not the ſame advantage as the for- 
mer. | N 


Of the ſeveral Orders of lawful Wives... 
*. AMES endcedifien ſometincriohablith:feve- 
ral kinds of civil conjunCtions: and this is 


the caſe amongft the Mahometans, where there are 
ſeveral orders of wives, the children of whom are 


_ diſtinguiſhed by being born in the houſe, by civil 


contracts, or even by the ſlavery of the mother, 
and the ſubſequent acknowledgment of the father. 
. Ir would be contrary to reaſon, that the law 
- ſhould ſtigmatize the children for what it approv- 
ed in the father. All theſe children ought there- 
fore to ſucceed, at leaſt if ſome particũlar reaſon does 


not oppoſe it, as in Japan, where none inherit but | 


the children of the wife given by the emperor, 
Their policy demands that the gifts of the empe- 
ror ſhould not be too much divided, becauſe they 


1 


„„ Fd 


CHAP. * O F 1 A W S. 


28 : 
ſubje& them to a kind of ſervice, like that of 0 our 


. 
4". a 


| ancient fiefs. 


THERE are countries, rh is 2 wife of the ſe- 


cond rank enjoys nearly the ſame honours in a fa- * 
mily, as in our part of the world are granted to an 


only conſort: there the children of coneubines are 
deemed to belong to the firſt or principal wife. 
Thus it is alſo eſtabliſhed in China. Filial re- 
ſpect , and the. ceremony or deep mourning, are 
not due to the natural mother, but to her e 


ed by law. 


By means of this fiction, they have no baſtard | 
children; and where ſuch a fiction does not take 
place, it is evident, that a law to legitimate the 


childten of concubines, muſt be conſidered as an 


act of violence, as the bulk of the nation would be 


| ſtigmatized by fuch a decree. . Neither is there a- 


ny regulation in thoſe countries, with reſpect to 
children born in adultery. The recluſe lives of 
women, the locks, the incloſures, and the eunuchs, 


| render all infidelity to their huſbands ſo difficult, 


that the law judges it impoſſible. Beſides, the 
ſame ſword would exterminate the mother and the 
child. ; 


C H AP VI. 
Q Baſtards i in different Governments. = 


HEY . therefore, no loch ching as bal. . 
_ tards, where polygamy 1 isnot prohibited; this 


abe is known only in countries in which a man 


is allowed to marry but one wife. Here they were 
obliged to ſtamp a mark of infamy upon concubi- 


* Du Halde, vol. 2. P. 139, 
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nage, and of courſe they were under a neceſſity of 
ſtigmatizing the iſſue of Aar er nnn. 
ons. 

IN republics, where it is ant thatthereſhould 
be the pureſt morals, baſtards- er to be more de. 
graded than in monarchies. a 

Tk laws made againſt them at 8 were 
perhaps too ſevere. But as the ancient inſtitutions 
laid all the citizens under a neceſſity of marrying; 
and as marriages were likewiſe ſoftened by the per- 
miſſion to repudiate, or make a divorce; nothing 
but an extreme corruption of manners could en 
them to concubinage. 

I x is obſervable, that as the quality of a citizen 
was a very conſiderable thing in a democratic go- 
vernment, where it carried with it the ſovereign 
power, they frequently made laws in reſpect to 


ite ſtate of baſtards, which had leſs relation to the 


thing itſelf, and to the honeſty of marriage, than 


to the particular conſtitution of the republic. Thus 
the people have ſometimes admitted baſtards into 


the number + of citizens, in order to increaſe their 
power in oppoſition to the great. Thus the A- 
thenians excluded baſtards from the privilege of 
being citizens, that they might poſſeſs a greater 
ſhare of the corn ſent them by the king of Egypt. 


In ſhort, Ariſtotle informs us 5, that in many ci- | 
ties where there was not a ſufficient number of ci- | 


tizens, their baſtards ſucceeded to their poſſeſſions ; 
and that when there was a 8 1 a e they 


2 did not inherit. 


| p Ariſtotle, Politics, lib, 6. „„ 8 n wade 3. 


c 


111. 
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0 H 4 P. vn. mY 


ofa the Father's een. ro Marriage. 


PHE 8 of fathers i is „ founded on their : 
| authority, that is, on their right of  proper- 
ty. It is likewiſe founded on their love, on their 


reaſon, and on the uncertainty of that of their chil. 


dren, whom youth confines in a ſtate of ignorance, 
and paſſion in a tate of ebriety. 
Ix the ſmall republics, or ſingular inſtitutions 


| already mentioned, they might have laws which 


gave to magiſtrates that right of inſpection over the 


| marriages of the children of citizens, which na- 


ture had already given to fathers. - The love of 
the publie might there equal or ſurpaſs all other - 
love. Thus Plato would have marriages regulat- 
ed by the magiſtrates; this the Lasse ne the: | 
sim performed. | 

Bur in common inftivetions; Babel * 4 
diſpoſal of their. children in marriage: their pru- 
dence in this reſpect is always ſuppoſed to be fu- 
perior to that of a ſtranger. Nature gives to fa- 
thers a deſire of procuring ſucceſſors to their chil- 
dren, when they have almoſt loſt the deſire of en- 
joyment themſelves. In the ſeveral degrees of pro- 
geniture, they ſee themſelves inſenſibly advancing 
to a kind of immortality. But what muſt be done, 
if oppreſſion and avarice ariſe to ſuch a height as 
to uſurp all the authority of fathers? Let us hear 
what Thomas Gage * ſays with reſpect to the con- 
duct of the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies, 

« In ordei to augment the number of the people 


* Relation of 'Thomas Gage, f. 170. 
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ce who pay tribute, they will allow none above fif. 


te teen years of age to live unmarried. Nay, the 


* ſet time of marriage, appointed for the Indians, 


« is at fourteen years for the men, and thirteen for 
« the women. They follow one of the canons 
«« with reſpect to this, which ſays, that malice can 
« ſupply age.” He ſaw a liſt of theſe taken. It 
was, ſays he, a moſt ſhameful affair. Thus in an 
action which ought to be the moſt 2 _ FE: 
ans are the greateſt ſlaves. | 


'C H AP. vn. 
Continuation of the ſame . 


TN England, the law is often abuſed by the n 
ters marrying according to their own fancy, 


without conſulting their parents. This cuſtom is, 
I I am apt to imagine, more tolerated there than a- 


ny where elſe, from a conſideration, that as the laws 
have not eſtabliſhed a monaſtic celibacy, the daugh- 


ters have no other ſtate to chuſe but that of mar- 


— 


riage, and this they cannot refuſe. In France, on 


the contrary, .. young women have always the re- 


ſource of celibacy; and therefore the law which or- 
dains that they ſhall wait for the conſent of their 
parents, may be more agreeable. In this light the 
cuſtom of Italy and Spain muſt be leſs rational; 
convents are there eſtabliſhed, and yet they my 
marry without bei parents W de Biky 


| ci 


111. 
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0 H 4 P. 
7 of young Women. 


1 


"OUN G women who are conducted by mar- 
riage alone to liberty and pleaſure; who 


have a mind which dares not think, a heart which 


dares not feel, eyes which dare not ſee, ears which 
dare not hear, who appear only to ſhew themſelves 
filly, condemned without intermiſhon to trifles and 


precepts, have ſufficient inducements to lead them 


on to marriage: it is the young men that want to 


be encouraged. 


e 1 
What it is that determines to Marriage. 


HEREVER a lace i is found in which 
two perſons can live commodiouſly, there 
they enter into marriage. Nature has a ſufficient 
propenſity to it, when unreſtrained by the dificul- 


ty of ſubſiſtence. 


A RISING people increaſe and multiply vaſtly 
This is, becauſe with them it would be a great in- 
conveniency to live in celibacy; and none to have 
many children. The contrary of which i is s thecaſc 
when a nation 1s formed. 


4 


e 
Of the Severity of Government. BE | 


EN who have abſolutely nothing, ſuch as 
beggars, have. many children. This pro- 
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; ceeds from their being in the caſe of a riſing peo- : 

- ple: it coſts the father nothing to give his art to 
his offspring, who even in their infancy are the in- 97. 
ſtruments of this art. "Theſe people multiply in a 4 

wealthy or ſuperſtitious country, becauſe they do 
not ſupport the burthen of ſociety; but are them- 
ſelves the burthen. But men who are poor, only 
becauſe they live under a ſevere government; who 
regard their fields leſs as the ſource of their ſub- 
fiſtence, than as a cauſe of vexation; theſe men, I 
fay, have few children: they have not even ſub- 
ſiſtence for themſelves; how then can they think 
of dividing it? they are unable to take care of their 
own perſons, when they are ſick; how then can 
they attend to the wants of creatures whoſe infan- 
ey is a continual ſickneſs? 

Ir is pretended by ſome who are apt to talk of 
things which they have never examined, that the 

merous their families; whit the more they Ke 28t'f 

ed with taxes, the more induſtriouſly they endea- 

| your to put themfelves in a ſtation in which they 

will be able to pay them; two ſophiſms, which 

have always deſtroyed, and will for ever be the de- 
ſtruction of monarchies. 

Tux ſeverity of government may be niet to 
fuch an extreme, as to make the natural ſentiments | 
deſtructive of the natural ſentiments themſelyes. 

Would the women of * America have refuſed to 
bear children, had their maſters been leſs cruel? 


- 


4 Revation by hams Gage, p. $8. 
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| Of the Number of Males and Females in di jar 
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Countries. 


Have already obſerved , 5 there are rather 
more boys than girls born in Europe. It has 


been remarked, that in I Japan there are born ra- 
ther more girls than boys: all things compared, 


there muſt be more fruitful women in Japan than 
in Europe, and of courſe it muſt be more populous. 


Wx are informed {, that at Bantam there are 
ten girls to one boy. A diſproportion like this 
muſt cauſe the number of families there, to be to 
the number of thoſe of other climates, as 1 to 52 
which is a vaſt difference. Their families may be 
much larger indeed; but there muſt be few men 
in circumſtances fulficient to provide for ſo IO 


_ CHAP. XIII. 


Of Sea-Port Towns. 


N ſea · port towns, where men expoſe themſelves 

to numberleſs dangers, and go abroad to live 

or die in diſtant climates, there are fewer men than 
women: and yet we ſee more children there than 
in other places. This proceeds from the greater 
eaſe with which they procure the means of ſubſiſ- 


| tence. Perhaps even 1 ou * of fiſh are more 


* Book 16, Chaps 47 1 | 
| + See Kempfer, who gives a 33 of the 3 of Meaco. 


$ Colleclien of Voyages that contributed to the eſtabliſhment 1 


the Eaſt-India l vol. 1, p. 347+ - 
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8 THE SPIRIT BOOK XX111, 
proper to firaith that matter which contributes to 
generation. This may be one of the cauſes of the 
prodigious number of people in * Japan and Chi- 
na +, where they live almoſt wholly on { fiſh. If 
this be the caſe, certain monaſtic rules, which ob- 
blige the monks to live on fiſh, muſt be contrary 
to * ſpirit of the legiſlator himſelt. | 


CHA P. XIV. 


of 5 Productions of the Earth which require a 
greater or * Number of Men. | 


We are but little peopled, becauſe 
they find employment only for a few. Corn 
lands employ a great my and n in | 
finitely more. ä 
Ir has been a frequent 1 in England J. 


chat the increaſe of paſture · land diminiſhed the in- 


haabitants; and it has been remarked in France, 


that the great number of vineyards is one of the 
principal cauſes of the multitude of people. 
Trose countries where coal - pits furniſh a pro- 
per ſubſtance for fuel, have this advantage over o- 
thers, that not having the ſame occaſion for foreſts, 
the lands may be cultivated. SON - 
In countries productive of roy m_ are at great 


* 


* Japan amp of a number of iſles, where there are many 
banks, and the ſea is there very full of fiſh, ; 

_ + China abounds in rivers. 

& See Du Halde, tom. 2. p. 130—142. 

J The greateſt number of the proprietors of land; ſays tiſhop Bur- 
net, finding more profit in ſelling the ir wool than their corn, incloſ- 
ed their eſtates : the commons, ready to periſh with hunger, roſe up 
za arms; they inſt ed on a diviſion of the lands: the young king even 
wrote on this ſubject. And proclamations were made againſt thoſe 
who incloſed their lands. Abridg. of the Hiſt of the Reformation, 
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| muſt therefore be employed. Beſides, there is leſs | 


than in thoſe which produce other ſorts of grain. 


| 7 the Number 17 1 Inhabitants with reſets to the 


be HS well peopled, though there are but 


| others to cultivate, having corn to ſpare, nothing 
would engage them to work the following year: the 


| indolent; for thoſe would have nothing with which 
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alias; in „ als Ns. a vaſt hen of men A 
land required to furniſh ſubſiſtence. for a family, | 


In ſhort, the land which is elſewhere employed in 
raiſing cattle, ſerves immediately for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of man; and the labour which in other pla- 
ces is performed by cattle, is there performed by 
men; ſo that the culture of the ſoil becomes to 
man an immenſc manufacture. 17's e 


CHAP. XV. 


ee in! 
FHEN 3 is an . law, FRE the: = 1 
lands are equally divided, the country may 1 


few arts; becauſe every citizen receives from the 
cultivation of his land whatever is neceſſary for his 
ſubſiſtence, and all the citizens together conſume 
all the fruits of the earth. Thus it was in ſome 
republics... : .* fads 

In our preſent 8 in which lands are ſo 
unequally diſtri buted; they produce much more 
than thoſe who cultivate them are able to conſume; 
if the arts, therefore, ſhould be neglected, and no- 
thing minded but agriculture, the country could 


not be peopled. Thoſe who cultivate, or employ ; 


fruits of the earth would not be conſumed'by the 


they could purchaſe them. It is OY then 2 
VoL. II. | i : ; . ih ; 1 i 55 2 
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hes the arts would . - eftabliſied, in ee that 
the produce of the land may be conſumed by 
the labourer and the artificer. In fine, it is now 
Proper that many ſhould cultivate much more than 
is neceſſary for their on uſe. For this purpoſe, 
they muſt have a deſire of enjoying ſuperfluities; 
and theſe they can receive only from the artificer. 1 
Tux machines deſigned to abiiilge art, are not 0 
always uſeful. If a piece of workmanſhip is of « | 
moderate price, ſuch as is equally.agreeable.to the L 
maker and buyer, thoſe machines which would ren- 
der the manufacture more ſimple, or, in cther words, 
leſſen the number of workmen, would be pernici- 
vous. And if water-mills were not every where e- 
ſtabliſned, I ſhould not have believed them ſo uſe- 
ful as is pretended, becauſe they have deprived a WM x 
prodigious multitude of their employment, à vat 
number of perſons of the uſe ee OM Sten 
gate of the land of its fereiliry, | 


CHAP. XVI. 


| 3 .of the Legi/lator in the Prepogation 7 
dle . 


7 < 


) EGULATIONS. on the number of cdu. 
ꝛens depend greatly on eireumſlances. There 
. are countries, in which nature does all: the legil- 
lator then has nothing to do. What need is there 
of inducing men by laws to propagation, when 2 
| Fruitful climate yields a ſufficient number of inha 
bitants ? Sometimes the climate is more favourable 
than the ſoil; the people multiply, and are deſtroy- 
ed by famine: this is the caſe of China. Henee a r 
ſather ſells his daughters, and * his children. 
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In Tonquin , the bak cauſes produce the fame 
effects; ſo we need not, like the Arabian travel- 
lers mentioned by Renaudot, ſearch for the origin 
of this in their ſentiments 4 on the metempſycho- 


ſis. 
Fon the fame 1 hy . of the iſle of 


Formoſay does not allow the women to bring 
their children into the world, till they are thirty- 
five years of age: the prieſteſs before this age, * 
5 the n nee n 5 


CHAP. XVY. 
07 3 ad the Number Fi its Irhabitants , ; 


"HAT effect which in certain countries of 
the caſt ſprings from phyſical cauſes, was 
Jo Rar in Greece by the nature of the f govern 
ment, The Greeks were a great nation, compo- 
ſed of cities, each of which bad 2 diſtinct govern- 
ment and ſeparate laws. They had no more the 
ſpirit of conqueſt and ambition, than thoſe of Swiſ- 
ſerland, Holland, and Germany, have at preſent. 


In every republic the legiſlator, had in view the 


kappineſs of the citizens at home, and their pow- 
er abroad, leſt, it ſhould prove inferior-* to that of 

the neighbouring cities. Thus, with the enjoy - 

ment of a ſmall tertitary and great happineſs, it 


was eaſy for . of the citizens to increaſe 


' 
%.. 


4 Damgere's rages, vo 3+ - | 

1 Ibid. page 167. | 

EET adi ration 3 to the bein- 
ment of the Eaſt India company, vol. 1. part 2. pag. 201. and 188. 

* Tn π diſcipline, and military exerciſes, | Tu 
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40 ſuch a degree as to become burthenſome. This 
obliged them continually to ſend out colonies 3 and, 
as the Swiſs do now, to let their men out to war. 
Nothing was neglected- that could hinder the too 
great multiplication of children. 
Tux had amongſt them repuBlics;whoſe cc con- 
ſtitution was very remarkable. The nations*the) 
had conquered were obliged-to provide ſubſiſtence 
dor the citizens. The 'Lacedzmonians were fed 
by the Helotes, the Cretans by the Periecians, and 
the Theſſalians by the Peneſtes. They were obli- 
ged to have only-a certain number of freemen, 
that their ſlaves might be able tofurniſh them with 
ſuhſiſtence. It is a received'matim+in our days, 
that it is neceſſary to limit the number of regular 
troops: now the Lacedæmonians were” an army 
maintained by the peaſants: it was proper there · 
fore that this army ſhould be limited; withoutth is 
the freemen, who fy all the advantages ofſoeiety, 
would · ĩncreaſe beyond nn, and the labourers 
the ovefloaded. 3 re 78 let 
Tux politics of the Greeks were particulartyem- 
Ployed in regulating the number of citizens. Pla- 
to & fixes chem at five thouſand and forty, and he 
would have them ſtop or encourage propagation, 
as was moſt convenient, by honours, ſhame, and 
the advice of the old men; he would even i regu- 
late the number of martiages, in ſuch a manner, 
that the republic might be recruited without being 
overcharged. 
Jp the 18 of a country, ſays Ariſtotle ,, pro- 
1" 
64 hs nll d een we ſane cireomſtances, aQted in the 


lame manner, . 71 * 
© + Repub 1b. 5. 1 4 This, 
* Polit, lib. 7, cap. 16. 
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brought forth ought to be limited. If they have. 


more than the number preſeribed by law, he advi- 


ſes 1 to make the women E before the foe- 
tus be formed. 

Tas ſame author mentions the infamous means... 

made uſe of by the Cretans, to prevent their hav- 
ing too great a number of clikdren s' A procendfig 
too indecent to repeat. 8 N 
« "THERE are places, ſays Ariſtotle # again, where- 5 
the laws give the privilege of being citizens to 
ſtrangers, or to baſtards, or to thoſe whoſe mother 
only are citizens; but as ſoon as they have a ſuf - 
ficient-number of people, this privilege ceaſes. Tho- 
ſavages of Canada burn their priſoners; but when 
they have empty cottages to ” coated dere re- - 
ceive them into their nation. 

Sin William Petty, in his nene ſuppoſes: 
that a man in England is worth what he would ſe!l” 
for at Algiers “. This can betrue only with reſpect 
to England. There are countries where a man is 
werth nothing, there are others where 2000 is W 
leſs than . „ 


* 
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mans. 


TTALY, 1 Aba Minor, Gaul bo No 
ny, were. nearly in the ſame. ſtate, as Greece; 


full of ſmall nations that l with 1 inbabi · 


I. Polit. lib, 5. cap. 16. | 
Polit. lib 3. cap, 3 1 
Sixty pounds ſterling, | £ 
| | N 3. | 
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rants, they bad no W 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Depopulation of the Globe. 


LL thefſc little e were ſwallowed up 

in a large one, and the globe infenſibly be- 
came depopulated: in order to be convinced of this, 
we need only conſider the ſtate of Italy and Greece, 
before and aſter the victories of the Romans. 


Tov will aſk me, fays Livy *, where the Vol- 


* ſci could find ſoldiers to fupport the war, after 
having been ſo often defeated. There muſt have 
been formerly a prodigious number of people in 
<« thoſe countries, which at preſent would be little 
better than a deſart, were it not for a few ſoldi- 
ers and Roman ſlaves. 

„TRE oracles have ceaſed, n becauſe 


« the places where they ſpoke are deſtroyed. At 
« preſent we can ſcarcely find in Knee three thou- | 


<« ſand men fit to bear arms.” 

« T SHALL not deſcribe, bs throes 4. Epirus, 
© and the adjacent places; becauſe theſe countries 
© are intirely deſerted. This depopulation, which 
„ began long ago, ſtill continues ſo that the Ro- 
© man ſoldiers encamp in the houfes they have a- 
c bandoned.” We find the cauſe of this in Poly- 
bius, who ſays, that Paulus Emilius, after his vic- 
tory; deſtroyed ſeventy cities of Epirus, and niet 
| 1125 a — and yg thouſand flaves. 
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That the Romans were under a SEL of making 
Laws, te MAY 455 r of the * 


ies. 


Ib Mb een were them · 
"Rees deſtroyed : continually in action, in- 
the heat of battle, and in the moſt violent attempts, 
they wore out like a weapon kept always in uſe. 

- I] $84LL net here ſpeak of the attention with 


. which they applicdthemſelyes to procure ® citizens 1 
* in the room of thoſe they loſt, of the aſſociations 4 
* they entered into, the privileges they beſtowed, and 1 
of that immenſe nurſery of citizens, their ſſaves. E. 4 
8 ſhall mention what they did to recruit the num- 4 
ber, not of their citizens, but of their men; andas 


: _ theſe were the people in the world, who knew beſt 
: how to adapt their laws to-their projects, an exami- 
nation of their conduct, in this roſpeQ, cannot. be 
| & matter of indifference. | 


CHAP. XXI. 


of the Laws of the Hom with eſpe tothe er. 
| pagation of the eie, | 


T. ancient laws of Rome endeavouredgreat- 


ly to incite the citizens to marriage. The 
r age the ee made ſeveral en on. 
gr Harne meu. 1 j 
and Ne of the 3 l i 


N: 4 
* 4. 
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his ſubject, a as Auguſtus ſays in * ſpeech related 
by Dio 4. 

 Dionysivs 8 cannot believe, 
that aſter the death of three hundred and five ofthe 
Fabii, exterminated by the Veientes, there remain- 
ed no more of this family but one ſingle child; be- 
cauſe the ancient law, which obliged every citizen 
to marry and to educate Al his children, + was ſtill 
in force. 

INDEPENDENTLY of the laws, the otitis had 
a particular eye upon marriages, and according to 
the exigencies of the republic, engaged them to it 
by ſhame and by puniſhments. © 
Tux corruption of manners that began Wade 


place, contributed greatly to diſguſt the citizens a- 


gainſt marriage, which was painful to theſe who 
had no taſte for the pleaſures of innocence. This 
1s the purport of thatſpeech ® which Metellus Nu- 
midicus, when he was cenſor, made to the people: 
« If it were poſſible for us to do without wives, we 
“ ſhould deliver ourſelves from this evil: but as 
*© nature has ordained that we cannot live very 
« happily with them, nor ſubſiſt without them, we 
Py ought to have more regard to our own preſerva- 
tion, than to tranſient gratifications.” “ 

TE corruption of manners deſtroyed the cen- 
ſorſhip, which was itſelf eſtabliſhed to deſtroy the 


215. 8e. 1 5b. 2. 

© + In the year of Rome 27. * 
dee what was done in this veſpelt in T. Livy, lib. 45, The Es 
pitome of T. Livy, lib. 59. Aulus Gellius, lib. 1. cap. 6. Valeri- 
vs Maximus, lib, 2. cap. 19» 
2 It 5s in Aulus Gellius, lib, ORE 
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corruption of manners: for when this depraration 'Y 
became general, the cenſor loſt his power J. 
Crv1z diſcords, triumvirates, and ee 
weakened Rome more than any war ſne had hither- 
to engaged in. They left but few citizens , and 
the moſt part of them unmarried. To remedy this 
laſt evil, Cæſar and Auguſtus re-eſtabliſhed the 'Y 
cenſorſhip, and would even be Fcenfors themſelves. 4 
Cæſar gave J rewards to thoſe who had many chil - q 
dren. All * women under forty-five years of age, 
who had neither huſband nor children, were forbid 
to wear jewels, or to ride in litters; an excellent 
method thus to attack celibacy by the pawerof va- 
nity: The la, s of Auguſtus + were more preſſing: 
he impoſed Y new penalties on ſuch as were not 
married, and increaſed the rewards both of thoſe 
who were married, and of thoſe who had children. 
Tacitus calls theſe Julian laws 5; to all appearanee | 
they were founded on the ancient-regulations made 3 
by the ſenate, the people, and the cenſorss. 23 
Tux law of Auguſtus met with numberleſs ob 
ſtacles; and thirty-four- years + after it had ben 
made, the Roman knights inſiſted on its being a. i 
nnn He rn on one nn as were 


z 0 
7. , 4&4 
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+ Czfar, after the civil war, having made a ſarvey of | * Roman 1 
citizens, found there were no more than ane hundred and fifry 2055 1 
ſand heads of families, Florus's epitome of Livy, 1 mh deead, | 
6 See Dio, lib, 43. and Xiphilinus in Auguſt. | 
1 Dio, lib, 43. Suctonius, life of ſs ops 20. Appin, kb, > 
of the Civil war. ET: ol 
* Fuſcbius, in his Chronicle. i | 
+ Dio, lb. 54, 
1 In the year of Rome 5% | 
$ Julias regationes, Annal. Jib. 3. i} #54 003-6 bon 
eg lib, % wy 
5 | 
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married, and on the other thoſe who were not: 
theſe laſt appeared by far the greateſt number; u- 


- pon which the citizens were amazed and confound- 


ed. Auguſtus, with the gravity of the ancient 
cenſors, addreſſed them in this manner *: | 
While ſickneſs and war ſnatch away fo many 
«© citizens, what muſt become of this ſtate if marri- 
“ ages are no longer contracted? the city does not 
“ conſiſt of houſes, of porticos, of public places, 
«© but of inhabitants. You do not ſee men, like 
« thoſe mentioned in Fable, ſpringing out of the 
t earth to take care of your affairs. Your celiba- 
4 cy is not owing to the defire of living alone: for 
none of you cats or ſleeps by himſelf. You on- 
«© ly ſeek to enjoy your irregularities undiſturbed, 
«© Do you cite the example of the Veſtal Virgins? 
if you preſerve not the laws of chaſtity, you ought 
<< to be puniſhed like them. You are equally bad 
citizens, whether your example has any influence 
«© on the reft of the world, or whether it be diſre- 
5 parded. My only view is the perpetuity of the 
< republic. I have increaſed the penalties ofthoſe 
4 who have difobeyed; and, with regard to rewards, 
4 they are ſuch, as I do not know whether virtue 
<< has ever received greater. For leſs will a thou- 
« ſand men expoſe life itſelf; and yet will not 
© * theſe engage you to take a wife, and provide for 
« children ?” 
He made a law, which was called aber bis , 
Julia, and Papia Poppæa, from the names of the 
conſuls 4 for part of that year. The Frextnels of 


* I have abridged this ſpeech, which is of a toious length it isto | 


+ be found in Dio, lib. 56, 3 
„ Marcus Papius lune d. Poppes, aun. Dio, id, $6, 
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the evil appeared, even in their beings elected: 
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Dio v tells us, that they were not * and: | 
that they had no children. 
'Tr1s decree of Auguſtus was properly a code 


of laws, and 2 ſyſtematic body of all-the regulations 


that could be made on this ſubje&t. The Julian 
laws were incorporated into it; and received 2. 
greater ſtrength. It was ſo extenſive in its uſe, and 
bad an influence on ſo many things, that it formed 


the fineſt part of the civil law of the Romans. 


, Wk find + parts of it diſperſed in the precious 

fragments of Ulpian, in the laws of the Digeſt. 
collected from authors. who wrote on the Papian : 
laws, in the hiſtorians- and others who have cited 
them, in the Theodofian code, which aboliſhed: 


them, and in the works of the fathers, who have 


cenſured them, without doubt, from a laudable- 
zeal for the things of the other life, but with. ve - 
ry little knowledge of the affairs of this. 
Tust laws had many head 8®, of which we- 
know thirty-five. But to return to my ſubject as 
ſpeedily as poſſible, I ſhall begin with that head, 
which Aulus Gellius „ informs us was the ſeventh, . 
and relates to the Jonours. and rewards primes "ye 
that law. 

Tux Romans, who for the moſt part eng 
from the eities of the Latins, which were Lacedæ - 
monian * colonies, and had 8 1 a part of 


1 Dio, 1, x 60 | 

® The 14th it dee: of Ulpian W 25 veryy 
rightly between the Julian and the Papian law. 0 

james Godfrey has made « collection of theſe, = 

The 35th iscited in the x 9th law f. de ritu 9 

Lib. 2. cap 15. 

7 Dionyſ. Balicarnaſſcus. 
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their laws even from thoſe cities +, had, like the 
| Lacedzmonians, ſuch veneration for old age, as to 
give it all honour and precedeney. When the re. 
public wanted citizens, ſhe granted to marriage, 
and to a number of children, the privileges which 
had been given to age 5. She granted ſome to mar- 
riage alone, independently of the children which 

might ſpring from it: this was called the right of 
huſbands. She gave others to thoſe who had any 
children, and larger ſtill to thoſe who had three 


children. Theſe three things muſt not be con⸗ 


founded. Theſe laſt had thoſe privileges which 
married men always enjoyed; as for example, a 
- particular place in the theatre ; they had thoſe 
which could only be enjoyed by men who had 


children; and which none could deprive them of 


but ſuch as had a greater number. 

TES E priyileges were very extenſive. The 
eee men, who had the moſt children, were al- 
ways preferred J, whether in the: purſuit, or in the 
exerciſe of honours. The conſul who had the moſt 
numerous offspring, was the * firſt who received 
the faſces; he had his choice of the * provinces; 


the ſenator who had moſt children, had his name 


written firſt in the catalogue of ſenators, and was 
the firſt in giving his opinion q̊ in the ſenate. They 


ae even ſtand ſooner than 2 * an n office, 


=> The We of Rome, who were ſeri to ſearch i into the laws of 
Greece, went to Athens, and to „tt fro Italy, 
2 8 Aulus Gellius. lib. 2. eap. 15. 1.5 4 
© + Suetonius in Auguſto, cap. 44. 
q Tacitus lib. 2. Ut numerus lun in aue, nien 
7 quod lex jubebat. | - Ss ht} 

+ Aulus Gellius, liv. A "cha rs. 44 bs%.2 25:4 

A Tacitus, Annal. lib. rs. Sight ora +2 
S See Law 6. 5 5. fe Decurion, 
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becauſe every child gave a diſpenſation of a year v. 
If an inhabitant of Rome had three children, he was 
exempted from all troubleſome offices r, The 
free-born women who had three children, and the 
freed-women who had four, paſſed + out of that 
perpetual tutelage, in which they] had nnn 
by the ancient laws of Rome. 

As they bad rewards, they likewiſe FRY e 
ties*, Thoſe who were not married, could re- 
ceive no advantage from the will of any perſon 
that was not a relation 4; and thoſe who, being 
married, had no children, could receive only half$. 
The Romans, ſays Plutarch + _ TOs 


and not to have them. 7 57 


Tux advantages which a man e his wife 
might receive from each other by will 1, were limit - 
ed by law. If they had children of each other; 
they might receive the whole; if not, they could 
receive only a tenth part of the ſueceſſion on the 
account of marriage; and if they had any children 
by a former venter, as many tenthsas they had chil- 


* See Law n Ye bh Cat * 14 *. ; 
? Law x, and ad, fl. de vacatione & excuſats mmnerum. | 

7 Frag. of Ulpian, tit. 29. SeQts 3. Fi e i 

4 Flutarch, life of Numa. a 15 ai ,*5: | 


* Seethe fragments of Ulpian; tit, 14, 15. Bay. 27, and 18. which 
ease ere . e Roar ve New if- on ofthe, 
Romans. 

+ Sozom, lib. xe cap. 9. they could receiv from. their lu. 


Frags of Ulpian, tit. 1 6. Sect. : 
- & Sozom, lib. 2. cap. 9. & leg. nic ed. rwe & Inform, penis 


celib, & orbit, 
4 Moral works, of the bye of ame their children. 2 
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I a huſband abſented himſelf from his wife on- 
any other cauſe than the affairs of the republic, he. 
could not inherit from her. 
Tus law gave to a ſurviving huſband or wife 


—_— wr again, and a year and a half 


in caſe of a divorce. The fathers who would not 
allow their children to marry, or refuſed to give. 
their daughters a portion, were obliged to do it by; 
the magiſtrates . 


Tuer were not allowed. to betroth when, the-. 
marriage was to be deferred for more than two. 
years x4, and as they could not marry: a girl till 


ihe; was twelve years old, they could not be be- 
trothed to her, till ſhe was ten. The law would 


not-ſuffer them to. trifle $ to no purpoſe; and un- 


der a pretence of being betrothed, 20 enjoy the 
privileges of married men. 
. Ir was contrary to law, for > man of fixty to + 


marry a woman of fifty. As they had given great 
privileges to married men, the law would not al- 


low them to enter into uſeleſs marriages. For the 


fame reaſon, the Calviſian Senatus Conſultum de- 


clared the marriage of a woman above fifty, with 


- man leſs than. Gxty, to don unequal: 2 that a 


4 Frage. -of Ulplan, dt. 6 a „ | 

® Fragm. of Ulpian, tit, 14. It ſeems the firſt Jollan laws allowed 
three years. Speech of Auguſtus in Dio, ib. 56. Suetoxins, life-o f Au- 
Luſtus, cap. 34. Other Julian, laws granted but one year: the Fapian 


law gave two. Fragm, of Ulpian, tit. 24. Theſe laws were not agree- 


able to the people; Auguſtus therefore ſoftencd or ſtrengthened them, 
as they were more or leſs diſpoſed to comply with them, 
„ Leg- 19. fl. de rite 


Thu 
1 See Dio, li. 54. anno 536, Suetonius in Octavio, cap, 204 ; 
.'$ Dio, lib; 54. and in the ſame Dio, the ſpeech. of Auguſtus, lib. 56, 
4+ Fragm, of Ulpian, tit. 2 6, and the a 7th law, cod. de nuptiis,. 
Frag. of U — 3» 
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woman of fiſty years of age could not marry, with- 
out incurring the penalties of theſe laws. Tiberi- 
us added + to the rigour of thePapian law, andpro- 
hibited men of ſixty from marrying women under 
fifty; ſo that a man of fixty could not marry in' 
any caſe whatſoever, without incurring the penal- 
ty. But Claudius n "OO law made un- 
der Tiberius. | 

ALL theſe roanlerkind were more conformable 
to the climate of Italy, than to that of the North, 
wherea man of fixty years of age has ſtill a conſi- 
derable degree of ſtrength; and where women of 
fifty, are not always paſt child - bearing. 

THAT they might not be unneceſlarily Jmked 
in the choice they were to make, Auguſtus allows 
ed all the free-born citizens, who were not ſena- 
tors $, to marry freed- women 9. The Papian * law 
forbad the ſenators marrying freed-women, orthoſe 
who had been brought up to the ſtage; and from 
the time of i Ulpian, free-born- perſons were for- 
bid to marry women who had led a diſorderly life, 
who had played in the theatre, or who had been 
condemned by a public ſentence. This muſt 
Have been eſtabliſhed by a decree of the ſenate. 
During the time of the republic they had never 
made laws like theſe, becauſe the cenſors correQ- 
ed this kind of diſorders 'as ſoon as they aroſe, or 


elſe prevented their riſing. _ ER, = 


© + See Snetonius.in Claudio, cap. 23, | 

© ses Suetonius, life ot Claudius, cap, $9 066 the Frag of vi- 
an, tit. x 6. ſe, 3. 

+ Dio, ib, 54. Fragm. Ulpian, tit, T% 

S Auguſtus's ſpeceh in Dis, lib. 56, 

* Fragm, of Ulpian, cap. 22. andtheq4th haw, r 
1 of Ulpian, tit. 1 3. and 26, 
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Cons TAN rI NE made a law, in which he com- 


prehended, in the prohibition of the Papian law, 
not only the ſenators, but even ſuch as had a con- 


ſiderable rank in the ſtate, without mentioning 
perſons in an inferior ſtation: this conſtituted the 
law of thoſe times. Theſe marriages were there- 
fore no longer forbidden, but to the free-born 
comprehended in the law of Conſtantine. TJuſti. 
nian * however abrogated the law of _ Conſtantine, 
and ſuffered all ſorts of perſons to contract theſe 
| marriages: and has! we have IWR ſo fatal a 
liberty. | 
IT is vidio 2 . nonclticy inflicted on 
ſuch as married contrary to the prohibition of the 
Jaw, were the ſame as thoſe inflicted on perſons 
who did not marry. Theſe marriages did not 
give them any civil advantage “; for the dowry + 
was confiſcated 5̊ after the death of the wife. 
AvGvsTVs having adjudged the ſucceſſion 
and legacies of thoſe, whom theſe laws had declar- 
ed incapable, to the public treaſury , they had the 
appearance rather of fiſcal, than of political and 
civil laws. The difguſt they had already conceiv- 
ed at a burden which appeared too heavy, was in» 
_ creaſed by their ſeeing themſelves a continual prey 
to the avidity of the treaſury. On this account, 
it became neceſſary, under e * U "oe 


3 . 


See Law 2. in cod. & , . 
* Novell. 177. 
4 4 Law 37. fl. de operib, libertorum, m7 4, date comy tit, 
16; 27: - 
t Fragm. of Ulpian. tit. 16-6, 3 | 
$ See book 26. chap. 135 | 
1 Except in certain caſes. ve the Frgnow of Uſa, th. . 
'and the only law in Cod. de Caduc. tollend. | 
+ Relatum de moderanda Papia Pro Tad. Anal, ub, 3 
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vs ſhould be ſoftened, that Nero could leſſen 


the rewards given out of the treaſury to the + in- 
formers, that Trajan + ſhould put a ſtop to their 
plundering; that Severus 5 ſhould likewiſe mode- 
rate theſe laws, and that the civilians ſnould con- 
ſider them as odious, and in all their uren Ae F 
viate from the literal rigour. 
BESsIDEs, the emperors enervated q theſe ez 


by the privileges they granted, of the rights of 


huſbands, of children, and of three children. More 
than this, they gave * particular perſons a diſpen · 
ſation from the penalties of theſe laws. But the 
regulations eſtabliſhed for the public utility ſeem · 
ed incapable of admitting an alleviation. 
Ir was highly reaſonable, that they ſhould grant 
the rights of children to the veſtals v, whom reli» 
gion retained in a necefſary virginity : they gave, 
in the ſame manner, the privilege of F married 
men to; ſoldiers, becauſe they could not marry. It 
was au mea, to rene fe. the ur ee en 
112 N 

+ eee th hs frank par, Sutin in Ns 


Cap. 1G; ; 145+; 8 ; $A. 5 4 

See Pliny s panegyric. FT 

$ Severus extended even to twenty-five 1 years for the males, uu 
to twenty for the females, the time fixed by the Papian law, 
ſce by comparing the ry ETA tit. 16. 1557 d whe Trl 
lian fue ä | 


cap. 19. 


* See the 31ſt law, ff. de ritu nuptiarum. 
+ Auguſtus, in the Papian law, gave them derade of wo- 
thers. See Dis, lib. 66. Numa had granted them the ancient pri- 
vilege of women who had three children, that is; of haviog: * 
dian. Plutarch, life of Numa. | 

+ This was granted them by Claudius, Dio, lib. 60' 


rr 
0 
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© eonſtraint-of certain civil laws. Thus [Auguſt | 
was freed from the conſtraint of the law, which li- 
mited the power of 5 enfranchiGng, and of that 
which ſet bounds to the right of bequeathing by 
teſtament. 'Theſe were only particular caſes: but, 
at laſt, diſpenſations were given without. diſcreti- 
on,. and the rule itſelf . no more than an 


9 


exception. ' 

Tux ſects of philoephens hed ley ned 
ced in the empire a diſpoſition that eſtranged them 
from bulineſs; a diſpoſition which could not gain 
ground in the time of the I republic, when every 
body was employed in the arts of war and peace. 
From henet aroſe an idea of perfection, as con- 
netcted with a life of ſpeculation; from hence an fc 
eſtrangement from the cares and embarraſſment: 
ter this philoſophy, fixed, if I may uſe the ex: 
1 the ideas which that had only prepared. | 

- CmnISTIaNITY. ftamped its character on ju- WW © 
ane for empire has always a connection 
with the prieſthood. This is viſible from the The- 
odoſian code, which is only a collection of the de- 
1 crees of the Chriſtian emperors. = 
1 A PanEGtRIST 4 of Conſtantine ſays to that 
2 emperor; Tour laws were made only to correct in 
vice, and to regulate manners: you have ſtrip- 80 
„ ped the ancient laws of that artifice, which ſeem- Je 
& ed to have no * aim than to lay ſnares for n 


Nee n. e 


E a 


ſimplicity.“ 
S Leg. apud com, Dine 1% vw 
Dio, lib. 39. ö lis 
1 dee ch. bs cee 0n this hn of Cl | 
tion. 


=_ ' — Conflontini, anno 331, 
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Ir is certain, that the alterations made by Con- 
Amine took their riſe, either from ſentiments re · 
lating to the eſtabliſhment of Chriftianity, or ſtom 
ideas conceived of its perfection. From the firſt, 
proceeded thoſe laws which gave ſuch authority to 
biſhops, and which have been the foundation of 
the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction: from hence thoſe 
laws which weakened paternal authority +, by de- 
priving the father of his property in the poſſeſſions. 
of his children. 'Fo extend a new religion, they 
were obliged to take away the dependence of chil-- 
dren, who are always leaſt . is the. 
ready eſtabliſhed. 

Tux laws made with a view to Chriſtiun/per« 
fektion, were more particularly thoſe by which the 
F penalties of the Papian laws were aboliflied; the | 
unmarried were equally exempted from dm, with 
thoſe who being married had no children. 
| k —— Hh 
ju- © afic || Aifforian, as if the multiplication of the 
10n «© human ſpecies was an effect of our care; ins 
be- © ſtead of being ſenfible that the number is in- 
de- © creaſed or diminiſhed, according to the order co | 

= © providence.” 
bat W ParIinciPLEs of religion have had a 8 
et influence on the propagation of the human ſpecies. 
rip⸗ Sometimes they have promoted it, as amongſt the 
m- Jes, the Mahometans, the Gaurs, and the Chi- 
for WW neſe; at others, they have put a — to . a. 


3 ˙ R017 Bl 
E rnigue generis, ieee ee ot ah 
i, mil. acpuiruntur. 
ul. F Leg, unic. cod, Theod, de e. ad. & orbit. 
1 { Sozomenus; page 2. * 


* 


was the caſe of * 7 * converfiot 
to Chriſtianity. - 

Tur r. every . — up con- 
c eineney a virtue the more perfect, becauſe in its 

own nature it can be practiſed but by very few. 

© » ConsTANTINE had not taken away the deci- 
mak laws which granted a greater extent to the do- 
nations between man and wife, in proportion to the 
number of their children: mn the young: 
| 1 even theſe lass. 
Jos rINTAN declared all thoſe marriages lid, 


which had been forbid by the Papian laws. Theſe 


laws require people to marry again: Juſtinian 
granted Fr ae mn who wok not marry 
again. 

By che ancient ee the Sung right 
which every one had to marry, and beget children, 
could not be taken away. Thus when they receiv- 
ed a 5 legacy, on condition of not marrying, or 
when a patron made his} freed-man ſwear; that he 
would neither marry nor beget children, the Papi- 


an law annulled both the * condition and the oath- 


The elauſes, on continuing in widæuhood, eſtabliſh- 
ed amongſt us, contradict the ancient. law, and de- 
ſcend from the conſtitutions of the I foun- 
ded on ideas: of perfection. 

Turns is no law that contains an e theo 
46008 _ the provileges * gase le 5 the 
15 

* l Thind Hiker. lber. 

Leg. Sanciaus,.cod. de up-. wal. 

++. Novell, 127, cap. 3. Novell. 218. cap; $6- A 1 

$ Leg. 54 4. de d. & demonſt. | 

* Paul, in bis came, lib, 3. tit. 4. 1 4: PR 
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Romans had granted to marriages, and to 8 num- 
ber of children. But where celibacy had the pre- 
eminence, marriage could not be held in honour 
and ſince they could oblige the officers of the public 
revenue to renounce ſo many advantages. by the a- 
bolition of the penalties, it is eaſy to perceive, that 
with yet greater: _ 1 2750 might 2255 a 11 to the 
rewards. 75 
Tar ſame ſpiritual de which kad l 
celibacy, ſoon impoſed it even as neceſſary. God 
forbid, that I ſhould here ſpeak againſt celibacy, as 


adopted by religion: - but who can be filent, when 


it is built on libertiniſm; when the two ſexes cor - 
rupting each other, even by the natural ſenſations 
themſel ves, fly from a union which ought to make 


| them better, to live in that which * renders 


them worſe? niente 

II is a rule drawn from 3 ahat thoimans 
the number of marriages is leflened, the more cor- 
rupt are thoſe ho have entered into that ſtate: the 
fewer married men, the leſs fidelity isthere in mar- 


riage; as when there are eee more thefts 
are committed. by NE ed 


% 4 . * bl 2 BS SS 5 7 
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of the expoſng call, 2 1 bbbt | 


IE Roman policy was-very IP in on 

to the expoſing of children, Romulus, ſays 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus *, laid the citizens un- 
der an obligation to educate all their male chil- 


a 1 5 eldeſt of their daughters. It the i in- 


. Antique at Rome u. e 


1 
fants were deformed and monſtrous, he permitted 


the expoſing them, after having ſhewn them to five | 


of their neareſt neighbours. 


Ro uu us did not allow + them to kill any in- | 


fants. under three years old: by which means he 
reconciled the law that gave to fathers. the right o- 
ver their children of life and death, with that which 
-prohibited their being expoſed. 

WiI find likewiſe in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 5 
that the law which obliged the citizens to mar- 
ry. and to educate all their children, was in force 
in the 274th year of Rome: we fee that cuſtom 


had reſtrained the law of Romulus, which pe mit- 


ted them to expoſe their younger daughters. 
Wi have no knawledge of what the law of the 


_ twelve tables (made in the year of Rome 301), 

appointed with regard to the expoſing af children, 
except from a paſſage of Cicero *, who, ſpeaking 
of the office of tribune of the ai ſays, that 
ſoon after: its birth, kke the monſtrous infant of 
the law of the twelve tables, it was ſtifled: the in- 
fant that was not monſtrous was therefore preſerv- 
ed, and the law of the twelve tables made no alte- 
ration in the preceding inſtitutions, 

TRR Germans, ſays Tacitus *, never expoſe 
te their children; amongſt them, the beſt manners 
* have more force, than in other places the beſt 
« laws.” The Romans had therefore laws againſt 
this cuſtom, and yet they did not follow them. 
We find net any + Roman law, that permitted the 


+ Antiquities of Ronre, lib. . v2 
5 Libs. * 
* Lib, z. . 
+ De morib. German. 
+ There is not any title on this ſobject in the Digeſt ; the tile of 
6 1 
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buſe introduced towards the decline of the repub- 
lic, when luxury robbed them of their freedom, 
when wealth divided was called, poverty, when the 
father believed that all was loft which he gave to 
his family, and when this ** was 3 from 


his N. 
CHAP. XXII. 
97 the State of the World after the DeftruBtion of 
- Ke Romans. 


1E betet made by the Milani 26 mY ; 
'Þ + creaſe the number of their citizens, had their 
effect, while the republic, in the full vigour of her 


conſtitution, had nothing to repair but the loſſes 


ſhe ſuſtained by her courage, by her intepidity, 
by her firmneſs, ber love of glory, and of virtue. 
But ſoon the wiſeſt laws could not re-eftablifh what - 
a dying republic, what a general anarchy, what a 
military government, what a rigid empire, what a 
proud deſpotic power, what a feeble monarchy, 
what a ſtupid, weak, and ſuperſtitions'court had 
ſucceſſively pulled down. It might indeed be faid, 
that they ſubdued the world only to weaken it, and 
to deliver it up defenceleſs to barbarians. The 
Gothic nations, the Getes, the Saracens and Tar- 
tars, by turns haraſſed them: and ſoon the barba- 
rians had none to deſtroy but. barbarians. Thus, 
in fabulous times, after the inundations and the de- 
luge, there aroſe out of the earth TY men, he 
deſtroyed one another. | a 
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CHAP. XIV. 


1 he Changes which happend; in Europe, with reſin 


10 * Ae . 1 N p ere | 


N the ſtate as was in, one woula* not ima- 
gine it poſſible for it to be retrieved; eſpecial- 


iy when under Charlemain it formed only one ex- 
tenſive empire. But by the nature of government 


at that time, it became divided into an infinite 


number of petty ſovereignties; and as the lord or 


ſovereign, who. reſided in his village, or eity, was 
neither great, rich, powerful, nor even ſafe, but 
by the number of his ſubjects; ; every one employ- 
ed himſelf with a fingular attention to make his 


little country flouriſh. This ſucceeded in ſuch | 
manner, that notwithſtanding the irregularities of | 


government, the want, of that knowledge, which 
has fince been acquired i in commerce, and the nu- 
merous wars, and diſorders continually ariſing, moſt 


countries of Europe were better peopled in , thoſe 


days, than they are even at preſent. _ 

I HAVE not time to treat fully of this ſubject 
But 1 ſhall cite the prodigious armies engaged in 
the cruſades, compoſed. of men of all countries, 
Puffendorf # ſays, that in the reign of Charles IX, 
there were in France twenty millions of men. 

Ir is the reunion of ſeveral little ſtates that has 
produced this diminution. Formerly, every vil- 
lage of France was a capital; there is at preſent 


only one large one: every part of the ſtate was a 
center of power; at preſent, all has a relation to 


4 Introdudtion to the hiſtory of Europe, F 5. of France. 


1ο xu. 


111. 
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one center; and this: center” is, in fome meaſure, ; 


the {tate itſelf. - 


CHAP. xxv. 


Ss % «> 4 


Continuation of 55 . Sales. 

un oOPE, it is true, has for theſe two ages 
paſt greatly increaſed its navigation: this has 
both procured and deprived it of inhabitants. Hol- 
land ſends a great number of mariners yearly-to 
the Indies, of whom not above two thirds return: 
the reſt either periſh or ſettle in the Indies. The 
ſame thing muſt happen to every other nation con. | 
cerned i in that trade. 

Ws muſt then judge of Europe as of + a \particu- 
lar ſtate engaged alone in an extenſive navigation. 
This ſtate would increaſe in people; becauſe all the 
neighbouring nations would endeavour to have a 


| ſhare in this commerce; and mariners would arrive 


from all parts. Europe, ſeparated from the reſt of 
the univerſe by religion +, by large ſeas and e 
cannot t be repaired i in this manner. 


o 
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ROM « all this we may chen chat Europe 

is at preſent in a condition to require laws to 
made in favour of the propagation of the human | 
ſpecies. The politics of the ancient Greeks per- 
OP erg arg the inconveniencies attending 
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a republic, from the exceſſive number of citizens; 


but the-politics of this age call * us to take pro. 
per means to increaſe ours. 


CH A'P. XXVIL 


of be Law made in France. to encourage the Pre- 
 Pagation. of* the. Species. 


EWI 8. AV. appointed * particular penſions 
to thoſe who had ten children, and much 


* to ſuch as had twelve. But it is not ſulk- - 


.cient.to reward prodigies. In order to commu- 


nicate a general ſpirit, which leads to the propa- 


gation of the ſpecies, it is neceſſary for us to e- 


Nabliſh, like the Romans, SES! e or ge- | 


nexal l 


* H A P. XXVII. wy 
3B y what Means we may remedy Depopulation. 


HEN. a-ftate:is depopulated by-particular 
a aeeidents, by wars, peſtilence, or famine, 
there are ſtill:reſources left. The men who. re- 
main may preſerve the ſpirit of «induſtry; they 
may ſeek to repair their misfortunes, and cala- 
2 itſelf may make them become more induſtri- 


The evil is almoſt incurable, when the de- 


e is prepared before hand by interior vice 


and a bad government. When this is the caſe, 


men periſn with an inſenſible and habitual diſeaſe: 
orn in miſery and weakneſs, in violence, or un- 
ler the influence of a wicked adminiſtration, ey 


. Tb edit of 2660, in Eb 
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; W fee themſelves deſtroyed, and often without percei- 


ving the cauſe of their deſtruction. Of this we 
have a wretched proof, in the countries deſolated 
by deſpotic power, or by the exceſſive advantages 
of the clergy over the laity. | 

In 'vain ſhall we wait for the ſuccour of chil- 
dren yet unborn, to re-eſtabliſh a ſtate thus depo- 
pulated. There is not time for this; men in their 
ſolitude are without courage or induſtry. With 
land ſufficient to nouriſh a nation, they have hard- 
ly enough to nouriſh a family. The common 
people have not even a property in the miſeries of 
the country, that is, in the fallows with which it 
abounds. The clergy, the prince, the cities, the 
great men, and ſome of the principal citizens, in- 
ſenſibly become proprietors of all the land which lies 
uncultivated: the families who are deſtroyed have 
left their fields; and the labouring man is deſtitute. 

In this ſituation they ſhould take the ſame mea- 
ſures throughout the whole. extent of the empire, 
which the Romans took in a part of theirs: they 
ſhould practiſe in their diſtreſs, what theſe obſerv- 
ed in the midſt of plenty; that is, they ſhould di- 
ſtribute land to all the families who are in want, 
and procure them materials for clearing and culti- 
vating it. This diſtribution ought to be continu- 
ed ſo long as there is a man to receive it; and in 
ſuch a manner, as not to loſe a moment, that can 
be e em ployed. 


O 2 
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e paper oece of Hoſpitals. base k. 


Man is not poor, WES he has 8 11 
becauſe he does not work. The man who 
without any degree of wealth has. an employment, 
is As, much at his caſe as he who, without labour 
has an income of a hundred crowns a- year. He 
Who has no ſubſtance, and yet has a trade, is not 


poorer than he who, poſſeſſing ten acres of land, is 
obliged to cultivate it for his ſubſiſtence. The 
mechanic, who gives his art as an inheritance to 
His children, has left them a fortune, which i is aug: | 


mented i in proportion to their number. It is not 
ſo with him, who having 1 ten acres of land, divides 
it amongſt his children. 


I trading. countries, DEER many men Fax no 
ather ſubſiſtence but from the arts, the ſtate is of- 


ten obliged to ſupply the neceſſities of the aged, 
the ſick, and the orphan. A well regulated go- 
vernment draws this ſupport from the arts them- 


ſclves. It gives to ſome ſuch employment as they 


ire capable of performing; others are taught 10 


work, and this teaching of itſelf becomes an em- 
. ployment. 
Tt alms given to. a naked man in the firect do 


not fulfil the obligations of the ſtate, which owes 


to every citizen a certain ſubliſtence, a proper nou- 


riſhment, convenient cloathing, and a kind of liſe 
not incompatible with health. . 

| AURENZEBE +4 being aſked, why he did not 

build hoſpitals, faid, „I will make my empire ſo 


C3 
+ Sir John Chardin 3 N Perſia, vol. 8. 
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eur: XXIX. of E A.. EC 
| & rich, © that there ſhall'be no need of hoſpitals.” 


He ought to have ſaid, I will begin, by rendering 
enen and then T will build hoſpitals. , 
Tux riches/ of a ſlate ſuppoſe great induſtry” 
Amidſt the numerous branches of trade, it is im- 
poſſible but ſome muſt ſuffer; and of courſe the⸗ 


n muſt be in 7 momentary neceſſity. 


- WHENEVER this happens, the ſtate is obliged”, 
to lend them a ready aſſiſtance; whether it be to 
prevent the ſufferings of the people, or to avid 
a rebellion: In this caſe hoſpitals, or ſome equi- 
valent regulations)”: are neceſſary to prevent this 
miſery. 

Bur when the nation is poor, private poverty” 
ſprings from the general calamity; and is, if L 
may ſo expreſs: myſelf, the general calamity itſelf. _ 
All the hoſpitals in the univerſe cannot cure this 
private poverty: on the contrary, the ſpirit of in- 


dolence, which it conftantly inſpires, increaſes the 


general, and conſequently the-private miſery. 

HE NRX VIII. + refolving to reform the church 
of England, ruined the monks, of themſelves a lazy 
ſet of people, that encouraged lazineſs. in others: 
becauſe, as they practiſed hoſpitality, a vaſt num- 
Ber of idle perſons, gentlemen and citizens, ſpent 
their lives in running from eonvent to convent. 
He deſtroyed even the hoſpitals, in which the low- 


er people found ſubſiſtence,. as the gentlemen did. 


theirs in the monaſteries. Since theſe changes, 
the ſpirit of trade and induſtry has been eſtabliſhed 


in England. 


Ar "GY the hoſpitals place every one at his | 
eaſe, except thoſe who os cm thoſe VOY 


+ Sec Bumer's Hi? of the Reformation. 
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re induſtrious, except thoſe who have land, ex- 
F cept thoſe who are engaged, in trade. AN 
4 I rave obſerved, eee eee EE. 
of hoſpitals, becauſe fortune ſubjeQs them to num-. Wh 
berleſs accidents: but it is plain, that tranſient aſ. 
ſiſtances are much better than perpetual foundati- 

ons. The evil is momentary ; it is neceſlary, 

1 therefore, that the ſuccour ſhould be of the ſame 
4 nature, aud that it be applied to particular acci- 
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8 amidſt ſeveral degrees of darkneſs we may 

form a judgment of thoſe which are the 
feaſt chick, and among precipices, which are the 
leaſt deep; fo we may ſearch among. fHfe religi 


ons for thoſe that are moſt agrecable to the wel- 
fire of ſociety; for thoſe which; though they have 


not the effect of leading men to the felicity of an- 


other life, may COTE moſt to their happineſs J 


in this. ö 


- Fs$sHaALL examine ae Ade force religi-- 


ons of the world, in relation only to the good they 
produce in civil fociety ; whether I ſpeak of that 
which bas its root in heaven, _ or of. thoſe which. 
fpring from the earth 

As in this work, I am not à divine, Bur a po- 
ktical writer, I may here advance things which 
are no otherwiſe true, than as they correſpond 
with a worldly manner of thinking, not as conſi · 
dered in their relation to truths of a more ſublime. 
nature. 


Wiru reſpect to the true religion, a planes of 


the leaſt degree of impartiality- muſt. ſee, that. I 
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have never pretended to make its intereſts ſubmit | 
to thoſe, of a political nature, but rather to unite 


them: now, in order to unite, it is neceſſary _ 
we ſhould know them. 


r which e that mes 
ſhould lore each other, would, undoubtedly, have 


every nation bleſt with the beſt civil, the beſt po- 


litical laws; becauſe theſe, next to this religion, 


are the greateſt — Tn: men can give and re- 


ceive. 1 
. ES 
3 4 . of Mr. Boyle 5. 


R. + | Bayle bas pretended to e, 8 it 
ie better to be an atheiſt. than an idolator, 


- that is, in other words, that it is leſs dangerous. to 
| have no religion at all, than a bad one. had 
e rather, /aid he, it ſhould be faid of me, that I 
4% had no exiſtence, than that Lam a villain.” This 


is only a ſophiſm, founded on this, that it is of no 
importance to the human race to believe that a cer- 
tain man exiſts; whereas it is very uſeful for them. 
to believe the exiſtence of a God. From the idea 
of his non · exiſtence, iminediately follows that of 
our independence; or, if we cannot conceive this 


ä idea, that of diſobedience. To ſay that religion is 


not a reſtraining motive, becauſe it does not always 
reſtrain, is equally abſurd, as to ſay, that the civil 


laws are not a reſtraining motive. It is a falſe way 


of reaſoning againſt religion, to collect, in a large 


work, a long detail of the evils it had produced, 
if we do not give, at the ſame time, an enumera- 
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tion of the 3 which have flowed bonn f it. 


Were I to recount all. the evils that have ariſen in 


the world from civil laws, from monarchy, and 


from republican government, I might tell of fright- 
ful things. Were it of no advantage for ſubjecls 


to have religion, it would ſtill be of ſome, if prin- 


ces had it, and if they whitened with foam the 
only rein which can reſtrain * who fl * 


man laws. 
A PRINCE who loves and fears religion is a — 


nl who ſtoops to the hand that ſtrokes, or to the 
voice that appeafes him. He who fears and hates 


religion is like the ſavage beaſt, that growis and 
bites the: chain, which prevents his flying on the 
paſſenger. He who has no religion at all, is that 
frightful an imal, whoperceives his liberty only _ 
he tears in pieces, and when he devours. 
Tae queſtion is not ta know, whether 1 
be better that a certain man, er a certain people, 
had no religion, than to abuſe what they have; but 
to know which is the leaſt evil, that religion be 
ſometimes abuſed, or that —_ beno ſuch nen 


as religion on mankind. 


To diminiſn the hits of atheiſm, they lay too *, 
, ao to the charge of idolatry... It is far from be: 


ing true, that when the ancients raiſed altars to a 


particular vice, they intended to ſhew, that they 


loved the vice; this ſigniſied, on the contrary, that 
they hated it. When the Spartans erected a temple 
to Fear, it was not to ſſlew that this warlike nati- 
on deſired that he wauld in the midſt of battle 


— 


poſſeſs the hearts of the Spartans. They had dei- 


ties to whom they prayed not to inſpire them with 
guilt; and others whom wy . 1 en 
them ms it. 
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That a . Government mg agreeable to the 
_ Chriſtian Religion, and a deſpotic Government 15 


HE Chriſtian religion is a ſtranger to mere 
| deſpotic power. The mildneſs ſo often re. 
_ commended in the goſpel, is incompatible with the 
dieſpotic rage with which a ſovereign puniſhes his 
—— and exerciſes himſelf in cruelty. 

As this religion forbids the plurality of wives, 
its princes are leſs confined, leſs .concealed from 
their ſubjects, and of courſe have more humanity: 
they are more diſpoſed to be directed by laws, and 

. more capable of perceiving, that they cannot do 
whatever they pleaſe. 

WulLz the Mahometan princes continually 
give or receive death, the religion of the Chriſtians 
renders their princes leſs timid, and conſequently 

. leſs cruel. The prince confides in his ſubjects, and 
the ſubjects i in the prince, How admirable the 
religion, which, while it ſeems only to have in view 
the felicity of the other life, conſtitutes the happi- 

neſs of this! 24 

IT is the Chriſtian religion, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the extent of the empire and the influence of 
the climate, has prevented deſpotic power from 
being eſtabliſhed. in Ethiopia, and has carried in- 
to the heart of en the manners and the laws 
of Europe. 
TAE heir to the empire of Ethiopia enjoys 2 
princi®.lity, and gives to other ſubjects an ex: 
ample of love and obedience. Not far from thenet 
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| may be ſeen the Mahometan ſhutting up” the chil- 
dren of the king # of Sennar, at whoſe death, the. 
council ſends to murder them, in favour of the 
0 the prince- who aſcends the throne. 
ut to LET us ſet before our eyes, on the one hand,” | 
the continual maſſacres of the kings and generals | 
| of the Greeks and Romans; and, on the other, 
nere WF the deſtruction of people and cities by thoſe fa - 
re. mous conquerors, Timur-Beg and Gengis-Khan, . 
the BW who ravaged Aſia; and we ſhall ſee, that we owe 
his to.Chriſtianity, in. government, a certain political 
law; and in war, a certain law of nations; bene-- 
ves, fits which human. nature can r r ae- 
rom knowledge. , 
ty: Ir is owing to this lar of nations, that Ac: 
and us, victory leaves theſe great advantages to the con- 
do quered, life, liberty, laws, wealth, and always re- 
ligion, when the conqueror is.not blind to his own: 
ally W intereſt... 
ang WE: may truly fays that the people of Europe 
thy are not at preſent more diſunited than the people 
and and the armies, or even the armĩes amongſt them- 
the ſelves, were under the Roman empire, when it was 
ew become a deſpotic and military government. On- 
pi: the one hand, the armies engaged in war againſt 
each other; and, on the other, they pillaged the 
nd- WF cities, and divided or confiſcated the lands. 


XIV. 


om „ Deſcription of Athicpia, by Mt avs,» notes cue. 
in- ediffing Lantern. 
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4s = 1 IST CHAP. wv. wc 
| 1 Conſequences * the Character of the Chriſtian | th 
q | x Religion, and that of the Mahometan. — ch 


* 


ROM the characters of the Chriſtian and Ma- be 


1 hometan religions, we ought, without any 5 
* turther examination, to embrace the one, and re- 0 
| je the other: for it is much eaſier to prove, that WW 
5 religion ought to humanize the manners of men, il h 
than that any particular religion is true. 5 
| IT is a misfortune to human nature, when re. The 
ligion is given by a conqueror. 'The Mahometan | i 
religion, which ſpeaks only by the ſword, acts ſtill 2 
upon men with that deſtructi ve * with which ; 
it was founded. _ 

Tux biſtory of Sabbaco #, one of the 4 * 
kings of Egypt, is very aſtoniſhing. The tutelar - 
god of Thebes appearing to him in a dream, com- 0 
manded him to put to death all the prieſts of E. , 

gypt. He judged, that the gods were diſpleaſed 
at his being on the throne, ſince they command- Wl l 
ed him to commit an action contrary to their or- / 
dinary pleaſure ; and therefore he retired, info A. R 


| . | 
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CHAP. v. 


Bf hat "ihe Catholic W is mdft agreeable to a Me 4 
Ys and the . to a Republic. 


HEN a religion i is introduced and fixed 

in a ſtate, it is commonly fuch as is moſt 
ſuitable to the plan of government Noe eſtabliſh: By 
4+ See Dio dorus, lib, 2. 5 
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ed: for thoſe who receive it, and thoſe who are 


the caufe of its being received, haye hardly any o- 
ther idea of policy, than that of the ne in which 


ö they; were born, 


WHex the Chriſtian religion, two centuries 280, 
became unhappily divided into Catholic annd Pro- 
teſtant, the people of the North embraced the Pro- 
teſtant, and thoſe of the ſouth adhered fil to the 


a Catholic. ; . 
Tax reaſon is obvious: * people of the nds 
| have, and will for ever have, a ſpirit of liberty and 


independence, which the people of the ſouth have 


not; and therefore a religion, which has no viſible 


head, is more agreeable to the anne, of hs 
climate, than that which has one. 

IN the countries themſelves, where the bn | 
religion became eſtabliſhed, the revolutions / were 


made purſuant to the ſeveral plans of political go- 
vernment. Luther having great princes on his 


ſide, would never have been able to make them 
reliſh an eccleſiaſtic authority that had no exterior 
pre- eminence; while Calvin, having to do with 


people who lived under republican governments, 


or with obſcure citizens in monarchies, might very 
well avoid eftabliſhing dignities and preferments. 

Eck of theſe two religions was believed to be 
the moſt perfect; the Calviniſt judging his moſt a- 


: greeable to what Chriſt had ſaid, and the Lutheran | 
to what the 8 had PO". 
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o HAN VI. 
Another of Mr. Bayle s. :Paradoxes... | 


endeavours to ſully Chriſtianity : he boldly. 
aſſerts, that true Chriſtians cannot form a govern= 
ment of any duration. Why not? citizens of this; 


profeſſion being infinitely enlightened with regard 
to the various duties of life, and having the warm- 


_ oft zeal to fulfil them, muſt be perfectly ſenſible of 
the rights of natural defence. The more they: 


think themſelves indebted to: religion, the more 
they would imagine due to their country. The 
principles of Chriſtianity, deeply engraved on the 


heart, would be far more powerful than the falſe 


honour of monarchies, than the humane virtues of: | 


republics, or the ſervile fear of defpotic ſtates... 


Ir is ſurprizing, that this great man ſhould not 
be able to diſtinguiſh between the orders for the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, and Chriſtianity it- 
ſelf; and that he ſhould be liable to be charged 
with not knowing the ſpirit of his: own religion- 
| When the legiſlator, inſtead of laws, has given 
counſels, this is, becauſe be knew, that if theſe. 
- counſels were ordained as laws, they would be con-- 


trary to the ſpirit of the laws themſelves. 


C H A P. vn. f 
of the Laws Perfection in Rel gien. 


UMAN laws, made to direct the will, ougbt 


to give precepts, and not counſels; religi- 


R. Bayle, after. having. abuſed all religions, 


Sor e ew — 6060 ex . -| — 
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eme. unn or . 3 


on, made to influence the heart, ſhould give-many 


counſels,. and few precepts. 
WHEN, for inſtance, it gives rules, not for what _ 


is good, but for what is better; not to direct to 


what is right, but to what is perfect; it is expe- 


dient that theſe ſhould be counſels, and not laws: 
for perfection can have no relation to the univer- 


fality of men,. or things. Beſides, if theſe were 
laws, there would be a neceſſity for a vaſt number 
of others, to make people obſerve the firſt, Celi- 
bacy was adviſed by Chriſtianity: when they made 


iĩt a law in reſpect to a certain order of men, it 
became neceſſary to make new o ones every day, in 
order to oblige thoſe men to obſerve it. The le- 


giſlator wearied himſelf, and he wearied ſociety, to 
make men execute by precept, what. thoſe, who 


love perfeCtion, would have executed as counſel. 


CH AP. vin. 


Of the Connection between the e Lows, 7 
_ thoſe of . | 


N a country fo wretehed as to have 2 religion 

that God has not revealed, it is neceflary for 

it to be agreeable to morality; becauſe, even'a 

falſe religion is the beſt b we can have of the 
probity of men. 

Tun chief points of religion of the inhabitants 


y 
1 


of Pegu + are, not to commit murder, not to ſteal, 


to avoid uncleanneſs, not to give the leaſt uncaſi- 
neſs to their neighbour, but to do him,. on the 


4 Dopin's Feclefiaſtical Library of the eh century, vol. 3. 
+ ColleQion of Voyages that contributed to the eine. of 
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contrary, all the good in their power. With theſe WM © 
rules they think they ſhould be ſaved in any reli- Pe. 
gion whatſoever. . From hence it proceeds, that 
thoſe people, though poor and proud, . behave with MW ** 
e and e mots to the unhappy... = 
o HAP. . a 

q x Ef the abe. a reis 
HE Efſenes © made: a vow to obſerve juſtice gra 

| to-mankind, to do no ill to any perſon, upon IM nit 
whatſoever account, to keepfaith with all the world, the 
to hate injuſtice, to command with modeſty, al- WW dut 
ways to fide with * and to fly from all unlaw- Wc: 
ful gain. | | | the 
. 5 | ove 

CHAP. x. 9 5 80 J 

thei 

of the Set of Stcics. teſs 

ſelv 

THE pou ſefts of RY a ned ors the ed: 
ancients, were a ſpecies of religion. Never Whhei 


were any principles more worthy of human nature, 
and more proper to form the good man, than thoſe 


2 of the Stoics: and if I could. for a moment ceaſe 


to think that I am a Chriſtian, I ſhould not be able 

to prevent myſelf from ranking the deſtruction of 

the ſect of Zeno among the misfortunes that have 

befallen the human race. 
Ir carxied to exceſs only thoſe things in «which | 

105 there i is true greatneſs, the contempt of pleaſure and. 

of pain. 
| IT. was this ſet alone that made 5 Fe this 
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ane chat made great men; this alone great em. 
25 ps 13s i ; . K N 7 

r LATIN afide ak 8 fav a 1 let 

" us ſearch: through all nature, and we ſhall not find 


2 nobler object than the Antoninus's: even Julian 
himſelf, Julian, (a commendation thus 'wreſted 
from, me, will not render me an accomplice of his 
| apoſtacy) no; there has not been a ene ner 
reign more worthy to goyern mankind... » 17 
WHILE the Stoics looked upon riches, human 
r Wh grandeur, grief, diſquietudes, and pleaſure; as va- 
n WM nity; they were wholly, employed in labouring for 
d, Wl the bappineſs of mankind, and in ezerciſing the 
1. duties of ſociety. It ſeems as if they regarded that 
„ W facred ſpirit, which they believed to dwell within 
chem, as a kind of favourable providence watchful 
orer the human race. 
Boxx for ſociety; they all believed that it was 
their deſtiny to labour for it; with ſo much the 
eſs fatigue, as their rewards were all within them- 
| ſelves. Happy only by their philoſophy, it ſeem- 
tc Wed as if only the happineſs of others could increaſe 
er cheirs. 


e, 155 WET (73 2. 
fe „ CHAP. x. 
ſe } ; 
5 2 Contemplation. 
IF 

of 
= EN being made to preſerve, to nouriſh, tao 

| clothe themſelves, and do all the actions of | 
h I Pciety, religion ought not to Siwe them too con- | 
d Nemplative a life “. | 
5 FRE Muhometans 56888 « ein by ha- 
_ bit; they pray five times a day, and each time they 


| + This i. the incouvenience of the doftrine of Fre and Loogkium,. 
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_are:obliged to caſt behind them every thing which W pr 
las any concern with this world: this forms them ve 
for ſpeculation. Add to this that indifference for W ve 
overy thing which is n by the AE ofu WM 
alterable fate. on 
Ix other cauſes. beſides theſe concur- to diſen- ¶ pe: 
gage their affections; for example, if the ſeverity WW mi 
of the. government, if the laws concerning the pro- rel 
perty of PRs give them, cee rt ally not 

dei 

Tun en of the vers formerly render by 
Perſia a:flouriſhing. kingdom; it: corrected the bad ma: 
effects of deſpotic power. The fame empire is non tice 
rained by the Mahometan religion. tual 
CHAP. XI. the 

d 

Of Penances.. 

wha 

\ENANCES ought to be joined with i ſaſh, 
idea of labour, not with that of idlenef; WM: 


with the idea of good, not. with. that of ſuper: 
eminent; with the idea A ry, not with that 


CHAP. An. 
Of mexpiable Crimes, : 
ROM a paſſage of the books of the pontifliſ 
quoted by Cicero , it appears, that they had 


amongſt the +: Romans inexpiable crimes; and it 
is on this that Zozymus W 10 


415 2+ of Laws: 
+ Sacrum commiſſum, deg epi put, ue 


eAP. III. OF Laws 33 
> proper to blacken the motives of Conſtantine's con- 
em verſion; and Julian that bitter raillery on this con- 
for verſion in his Cæſars. 
W Tun Pagan religion indeed, which prohibited 
only ſome of the groſſer crimes, and which ftop- 

en- ped the hand, but meddled not with the heart, 
ty might have crimes that were inexpiable: but a 
ro- religion which bridles all the paſſions; which i is 
| is not more jealous of actions, than of thoughts and 

| WY deres 3 which holds. us not by a few chains, but 
red by 2 vaſt number of threads; which, leaving hu- 
bad man juſtice aſide, eſtabliſhes another kind of juſ- 
on tice; which is. fo. ordered, as to lead. us perpe- 
tually from repentance to love, and from love to- 
repentance ; which puts. between the judge andi 
the criminal a great mediator, between the juſt. 
and the mediator. a great judge ;. 4 religion like 
this ought not to have incxpiable erimes. But, 
while it gives fear and hope to all, it makes us 
ſuſficiently ſenſible, that though there is no crime 
in its-own nature inexpiable, yet a whole criminal 
life may be ſo; that it is very dangerous to affront 
an uneaſineſs. on account; of ancient debts, from 
which we are never quite free, ought to make us 
; ond of contracting new ones, of filling up the 
me ee yay + ara a arr. ns 
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| t\ 

In what manner religion has, an fen on | civil a 
ea en 287 1s 2met vol y 


n 259 S471 7 20F © 1: en 34 a: 
8 both e wad) the civil laws-ouglit ta 2 
bave a peculiar tendency to render men good i n- 
"citizens, it is plain, that when one of theſe deviates tb 
from this end, the tendency: of the other ought to. W de 
be ſtrengthened. The leſs ſeverity chere is in rei. © 
| gion, the more there ought to be in the civil laws; or 
Tu vs the reigning religion of Japan having fer m 
doctrines, and propoſing neither future rewards nor: ¶ ce 
puniſhments, the laws to ſupply theſe defects have 
been made with the ſpirit! of feverity, and are er 
ecuted with an extraordinary punctualit. ce 
Wu the doctrine of neeeſſity is eliabliſhed by ſec 
religion; the penalties of the las ought to be more. to 
ſevere, and the magiſtrate more vigilant, in order bu 
that men, who would otherwiſe become abandon- wl 
end, might be determined by theſe motives: but it I up 
is- quite otherwiſe, where. 1 has eſtabliſhes ba 
che doctrine of liberty. 10906 ae e | 
From the inaQtivity of: the ſoul ſprings 5 M 
bolneten doctrine of predeſtination, and from this 
doctrine of predeſtination ſprings the inactivity ofthe 
ſoul. This, they ſay, is in the decrees of God; 
they muſt therefore indulge their repoſe. In a 
caſe like this, the magiſtrate ought. to awaken by 
the laws, thoſe who are lulled aſleep by religion. 
WHEN religion condemns things which the ci- 
vil laws oughtto allow, there is danger leſt the ci- fy. | 
vil laws, on the other hand, ſhould allow what re. be 
ligion ought to condemn. Either of theſe is » 4 
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conſtant proof of a want of true ideas of that har- 
mony and proportion,” un . to ſubũſt be- 
tween both. 1 

Tus the T artars * dt Gengie-Khan, aokicud 
whom it was a fin and even a capital crime to prt 
2 knife in the fire, to lean againſt a whip, to ſtrike 
a horſe with his bridle, to break one bone with a- 
nother; did not believe it to be any ſin to break 
their word, to ſeize upon another man's goods, to 
do an injury to a ꝓerſon, or to commit murder. In 
ſhort, laws which render that neceſſary which is 
only indifferent, have this inconveniency, that they 
make thoſe ming UNITE which are. quite ne- 
cellary. 15 131 


Tas people of Forniofa + hallowed than thers * 
a kind of hell; but it is to puniſh thoſe Who at 


certain ſeaſons have not gone naked; who have dreſ- 
ſed in calico, and not in filk; who have preſumed 


to look for oyſters; or who have undertaken any 


buſineſs without conſulting the ſong of birds : 
whilſt drunkenneſs and debauchery are not looked 


upon as crimes. They believe even that the de- 


bauches of their children are agreeableto their gods. 
WHEN religion abſolves the mind by a thing 
merely accidental, it loſes its greateſt influence on 
mankind. The people of India imagine, that the 
waters of the Ganges have a ſanctifying virtue . 
Thoſe who die on its banks are imagined to be ex- 
empted from the torments of the other life, and 
to be entitled to dwell i in 2 region full of delights, 


Ses the chen written by John Duplon Car pia, ſeat to Tarts : 


fy, by Pope Iunooent IV. in the year 124. 

+ Collection of Voyages that contributed to the efabliſuwent of 
the Faſt-India company, vol. 8. pag. 296, BP a 

+ Edifying Letters, Collect. r 5. e HONG 
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and for this reaſon the aſhes of the dead are ſent 
from the moſt diſtant places to be thrown into this 
river. Whether they have lived virtuouſly or not 
figndhfies little, * oh but thrown into the Gan. 
8 
p Tun idea of A place a rewards * a neceſſary 
connection with the idea of the abodes of miſery; 
and when they hope for the former without dread- 
ang the latter, the civil laws have no longer any 
influence. Men who think themſelves ſure of the 
rewards of the other life, are above the power of 
the legiſlator; they look upon death with too much 
contempt: how ſhall the man be reſtrained by 
laws, who imagines that the greateſt pain the ma. 
22 E can e end in 4 ert to begin 


CHAP. xv. 


| How Fall Religions are ſometimes correfied by the 
cipil Laws. | 


IMPLICITY, ; IE ot a reſpect for 
antiquity, have ſometimes eſtabliſhed myſte- 
tries or ceremonies ſhocking to modeſty: of this the 
world has furniſhed ſeveral examples. Ariſtotle * 
fays, that in this caſe the law permits the fathers 
of families to repair to the temple to celebrate theſe | 
| myſteries for their wives and children. How ad- 
mirable che civil law, which, notwithſtanding re» 
ligion, preſerves the manners untainted! | 
AvuGcusTvs þ+ excluded the youth of either ſex 
from aſſiſting at * nocturnal ceremony, unleſs: 


— 


Polit. lib 5. cap. 16. - / 
+ er 31. 


nir .. o r 1 % „„. (Tay 
accompanied by a more aged relation; and when 
he revived the Lupercaliayhe would not _— the 


« <4 £2 and on id 
20 
1 % mY 


young apnea han 1 


CHAP. vl. 


How the Linus .of Religion correct the Inconvenien- 
dies of a political A 


N the other hand, 8 may ſupport a 
ſtate, when the laws themſelves: are 9 
ws of doing it. 
Tus, when a kingdom is . agitated byei⸗ 


vil wars, religion may do much, by obliging one 


of the ſtate to remain always quiet. Among 
the Greeks, the Eleans, as prieſts of Apollo, lived 
always in peace. In Japan $, the city of Meaco 
enjoys a conſtant peace, as being a holy city: re- 
gion ſupports this regulation, and that empire, 


which Teems to be alone upon earth, and which 
neither has, nor will have, any dependence on 'fo- 
reigners, has always, in its own ego vr 1g A fads.” 


which war cannot ruin. PRO 08 


Ix kingdoms where wars are not 80 upon 


by a general conſent, and where the laws have not 


pointed out any means either of terminating or pre- 


renting them, religion eſtabliſhes times of peace, 
or ceſſation from hoſtilities, that the people may be 


able to ſow their corn, and perform thoſe other la- 


bours, which are abſolutely ae 135 the fub- 
liſtence of the ſtate. 


Every year al hoſtility ceaſes berween the · 


zan Voyages made to chan an India company vol. 
4. Pag. 127, 
i Sce Pridraux, life of Mahomet, page. 64. 
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FE Atabian tribes for four months; the leaſt diſtur. 
bance would then be an impiety. In former times, 


THE SPIRIT 


when every lord in France declared war or peace, 
religion granted a truce, which "_— to take place 
at certain — Is > * 


3 


Oh * H A Pp. XVI. ,- : 
| Continuation of + e Jae alice 


FHEN A * bes many 1 TR: 


juſtice. Mahomet +. enacted this law: If any 
s forgives g the blood of his brother, he may pur- 
e ſue the malefactor for damages and intereſt: but 
cc be who ſhall injure the wicked, after having re- 
ci ceived ſatisfaction, ſhall, in the day of Men 
mY ſuffer the moſt grievous torments. 
_ .Taz Germans inherited the hatred and 3 
of their near relations: but theſe were not eternal. 
Homicide was expiated by giving a certain num- 


ber of cattle, and all the family received ſatisſacti · 
on; a thing .yaſtly uſeful; ſays Tacitus *, becauſe 


enmities are moſt dangerous amongſt a Lot: peo- 


ple. I believe, indeed, chat their miniſters of re- 
ligion, who, were held by them in fo n an | 


were concerned in theſe reconciliationsnss. 


Auencer che inhabitants of Meloges a where | 


© + Koran, book 1. chap. of the cow. 1 BY: 
2 On renouncing the law of vetaliati on. y * 
De morib, Germonorim. 
| + Colleclion cf Voyages that contributed to the eſtabliſhment of 
. the Eaſt-Iniia comp ny. vol, 7. pag. 303. See alſo Memoirs of the 
C. de Forbin, and what he ſays of the people of Macaſſar, 


9 


* \ : 


« 


religion ought to produce many ways of 
reconciliation. The Arabs, a people addicted to 
robbery, are often guilty of doing injury and in- 


„te: 


the 
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no form of reconciliation is eſtabliſhed, he who has 
committed murder, certain of being aſſaſſinated 


by the relations or friends of the deccaſed, aban- 


| dons himſelf to fury, and wounds or kills all he 


meets. | 
„ CR4ak Xvin. 
Hou the Laus Religion have the Efee Hef civil 


Laws. 


quently diſperſed, pirates at ſea, unjuſt at 
land, without government, and without laws. The 
mighty exploits of Hercules and Theſeus let us 


| ſee the ſtate of that riſing people. What could 


religion do more, to inſpire them with horror a- 
gainſt murder? It declared, that the man wha 
had been q murdered was enraged againſt the aſſaſ- 
fin, that he would poſſeſs his mind with terror and 
trouble, and oblige him to yield to him the places 
he had frequented when alive. They could not 
touch the criminal, nor converſe with him J, 'with+ 
out being defiled: the murderer was to be expelled 
the city, and an expiation made for the crime. 


$ Plato, of Laws, lib. 9. 


J Tragedy of OEdipus Coloneus. 
+ Plato, of Laws, lib. 9. 


Vor. II. 125 E 


H E firſt Greeks were fall nations, 5 


CHAP. XIX. 


Thor it is not fo much the Truth or Falfity a a 
Doctrine which renders it uſeful or pernicious to 
Nen in civil Government, as the Uſe or Abuſe 


-of it. * 


HE moſt true and holy doctrines may be at- 
tended with the very worſt conſequences, 
when they are not connected with the principles 
of ſociety; and, on the contrary, doctrines the moſt 
falſe may be attended with admirable conſequen- 
ces, when contrived ſo as ito be connected with 
theſe principles. 
Nux religion - of Confucius'® Aene the im- 
mortality of the ſoul; and the ſet of Zeno did 
not believe it. Pheſe two ſets have drawn from 
their bad principles conſequences, not juſt indeed, 
but moſt admirable as to · their influence on ſocie- 
ty. Thoſe of the · religion of Tao, and of Foe, be- 
lieve the immortality of · the ſoul; but from this 
ſacred docttine they . the moſt dreadful con · 
ſequences. 


Tu doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul 


N Chineſe philoſopher reaſons thus againſt the dofrine of Fre 
It is ſaid, in a book of that ſect. that the body is our dwelling-place, 
and the ſoul the immortal gueſt-which lodges there: but ifthe bo- 
dies of our relations are only a lodging, it is natural to regard them 
* with the ſame contempt we ſhould feel for a ſtructute of earth and 
dirt. Is not this endeavouting to tear from the heart the virtue of 


love to one's own parents? This leads us even to negleR the care | 


col the body, and to refuſe it the c:mpaſſion and aſſection ſo neceſſi- 
« ry for its preſervation : hence the diſciples of Foc murder themſelve, 
* by thouſands,” Work of an ancient Chineſe philoſopher, in 2 


| Aeflion of Du Halde, yal. 3: Page 8a. 
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falſely underſtood, has, almoſt in every part of the 


| univerſe, and in every age, engaged women, ſlaves, 


ſubject, friends, to murder themſelves, that they 
might go and ſerve in the other world the object 


ol their reſpect or love in this. Thus it was in 


the Weſt- Indies; thus it was amongſt the Danes *; 
thus it is at preſent in Japan +, in Macailar 6, and 
ſeveral other places. 

THESE cuſtoms do not To directly procecd from 
the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, as from 
that of the reſurrection of the body, from wkence 
they have drawn this conſequence, that, after death, 
the ſame individual will have the ſame wants, the 
ſame ſentiments, the ſame paſſions. In this point 
of view, the doQtrine of the immortality of the ſoul 
has a great effect on mankind; becauſe the idea 


of only a ſimple change of keblintions i is more with- 


in the reach of the human underſtanding, and more 


adapted to flatter the * than the idea of a new 


modification. 
Ix is not enough for religion to eſtabliſh a * 


| trine, it muſt likewiſe direct its influence. This 


the Chriſtian religion performs in the moſt admi- 
rable manner, particularly with regard to the doc- 
trines of which we have been ſpeaking. It makes 


us hope for a ſtate, which is the object of our be- 


lief; not for a ſtate which we have already expe- 
rienced, or known: thus every artigle, even the re- 
ſurrection of the body, leads us to rigs) ideas. 


. * See Tho, Bartholin's Antiq. of Pn Danes. 


1 An account of Japan, in the Collect ion of Voyages that contribut. 


ed to eftabliſh an Eaſt- India —_——— 
$ Forbin's Memoirs. 


— 
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"CH A P. XX. 
Continuation of the fame Subject. 


HE ſacred books * of the ancient Perſians 
ſay, If you would be holy, inſtruct your 
children, · becauſe all the good actions which they 
* perform, will be imputed to you.” - They adviſe 
them to marry betimes, becauſe children at the 
day of judgment will be as a bridge, over which 
thoſe who have none cannot paſs. Theſe doctrines 
were falſe, but very uſeful. 


CH AP. XXI. 
Of the Metemfſychofis. 


TME doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul 
1 3s divided into three branches, that of pure 
_ 4mmortality, that of a fimple change of habitation, 
and that of a metempſychoſis; that is, the ſyſtem 
of the Chriſtians, that of the Scythians, and that 
of the Indians. We have juſt been ſpeaking of 
the two firſt, and I ſhall ſay of the laſt, that as it 
has been well or ill explained, it has had good or 
bad effects. As it inſpires men with a certain 
| Horror againſt bloodſhed, very few murders are 
_committed in the Indies; and though they ſeldom 
Puniſh with death, yet they enjoy a perfect tran- 
quillity. 
O the other hand, women bun themſelves at 
the death of their huſbands; thus it is only es in- 
nocent who ſuffer a violent death, | 


Mr. Hyde, 


3 ·d 8 wy 
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en Ar. XXII. 


That it is dangerous for Religion to inſpire an 4. | 


| verſion oy 7. hings i in themſelves * erent. 


KIND of honour eſtabliſhed in the Indies. 
by the prejudices of religion, has made the 
feveral tribes conceive an averſion againſt each o- 
ther. This honour is wholly founded on religion; 


| theſe family diſtinctions form no civil diſtinctions;. 


thefe are Indians. who would think themſelves dif- 
honoured by eating with their king. 

Tuxsz ſorts of diſtinctions are connected with 
2 certain averſion for other men, very different from 


| thoſe ſentiments which: naturally ariſe from diffe- 
rence of rank; which, amongſt us, W han Pp 


love for inferiors. | 
Tux laws of religion mould never inſpire an a- 
verſion to any thing but vice, and, above all, they 
ſhould never eſtrange man from a love and dender. 
neſs for his fellow creatures. OY 

Tux Mahometan and Indian religions nab 


an infinite number of people: the Indians hate ö 


the Mahometans, becaufe they eat cows; the 
Mahometans deteſt the Indians, becaufe 8 5 eat 


hogs. 
CHAP. 1 XXIII. 
of F, efivals. N 


"HEN religion appoints. a ceſſation * 
labour, it ougbt to have a greater 2 1 5 


N 


| 
1 
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to the neceſſities of mankind, than to the grandeur 
of the being it intends to honour. 

ATHENS * was ſubject to great inconveniencies 
from the prodigious number of its feſtivals. - Theſe 
powerful people, to whoſe decifion all the cities of 
Greece came to ſubmit their quarrels, could not 
have time to diſpatch ſuch a.muttiplicity. of affairs, 

Warren Conſtantine ordained that the people 
ſhould reſt on the ſabbath, he made this decree for 
the cities +, and not for the inhabitants. of the o- 
pen country; he was ſenſible, that labour in the 
cities was uſeful, but in the fields neceſſary. 

For the ſame reaſon, in a country ſupported by 
commeree, the number of feſtivals qughtto be rela- 


tive to this very commerce. Proteſtant and Ca- 


tholic countries are ſituated q in ſuch a manner, 
that there is more need of labour in the former, 
than in the latter; the ſuppreſſion of feſtivals is 
therefore more ſuitable to Proteſtant than. to Car 
tholic countries. 

DAMPIiERRE © 3 chat che fn of 
different nations vary greatly, according to the cli- 
mate. As hot climates produce a quantity. of de- 
licate fruits, the barbarians eaſily find neceſſaries, 
and therefore ſpend much time in diverſions. The 
Indians of colder countries have not ſo much lei- 


ſure, being obliged continually to fiſh and hunt; 
hence they have lefs _— Og; and feſtivals. 


ene | "Po 


+ Leg. 3. Cod. de Feriis. This law r 
the Pagans. 


$ The Cutholics ie more towards the fouth, and be Proteſtants t- 
wards the north. i . 


1 Dampierre's derte yol. x A. 
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c H: A P. XXIV. 
5 of the heal . Laws of Religion. 


HERE are many Jatal laws in. various re- 


ligions; and when Montezuma with ſo much 
obftinacy inſiſted, that the religion of the Spaniards 


was good for their country, and his for Mexico, he 
did not aflert an abſurdity ;. becauſe, in reality, le- 


giſlators could never help having a pag, to what 


nature had eſtabliſhed before them. Eb 

to the climate of the Indies. An cee * 
burns * up all the country; they can breed but 
very few cattle; they are conſtantly in danger of 
wanting them for tillage; their black cattle multi- 
ply but indifferently +; and they are ſubject to ma- 
ny diſtempers: a law of religion which preſerves 


them, is peretore. more 1 to the N o the. 


country. 

WIL = the meadows are ſcorched up, rice 384 
pulſe, by the aſſiſtance of water, are brought to per- 
fection: a law of religion which permits only this 
kind of nouriſhment, muſt therefore be vaſtly uſc- 
ful to men in thoſe climates. 


Taz: fleſh { of 'cattle in that country is inſipid, 


but the milk and butter which they receive from 


them ſerves for a part of their ſubſiſtence: there- 


# Sec Rernier's Travels, vol. 2. p. 137. 
+ Edifying Letters, Coll. 12. pag. 9s. 
$ Zrnicr's Travels, vol, 2. pag; 187, 


1 


If a new religion ſhould be eſtabliſhed amongſt tien 
people, it ought. to have regard to. this 4 in the in- 


* 
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fore the law which prohibirs the eating and killing 
of cows, is in the Indies not unreaſonable. 
ATHENS contained an immenſe multitude of 
people, but its territory was barren. It was there. 
fore a religious maxim wich this people, that thoſe 
who offered ſome ſmall preſents to the gods J, 
honoured them more than thoſe who ſacrificed an 
OX. | | 


* 


CHAP. XXV. 


The Inconveniency of tranſplanting a Religion 7 5 
dene country to another. | 

T. follows from hence, ls 1 are often ma- 
ny inconveniencies attending the fronting 
a religion from one country to another. 
„ 'Tpx hog, ſays Mr. de Boulainvillers *, . 
ec be very ſcarce in Arabia, where there are almoſt 
no woods, and hardly any thing fit for the nou- 
ce riſhment of theſe animals: beſides, the ſaltneſs 
* of the water and food renders the people moſt 
«& ſuſceptible of cutaneous diſorders.” This local 
law could not be good in other + countries, where 


the hog is almoſt an univerſal, and in fome manner 


a neceſſary nouriſhment. 
I SHALL here make a reflection. Sanctorius 
has obſerved that pork tranſpires but little 5, and 


that this kind of meat greatly prevents the tranſ- 
| Piration of other food; he has found that this di- | 


4 Euripides in Atheneus, lib, 2. 
Life of Mahomet. 
As in China. 


$ Medicina Statica, ſect. * 23. 


þ 7 h f ö * : 


| CHAP. XXVIL. 0 Lawn: 345 
minution amounts to a third 86. Duſtin it is 
known that the want of tranſpiration forms or in- 


creaſes the diſorders of the ſkin. .- The feeding on 
pork ought: therefore to be prohibited in climates 


oſe where the people are ſubject to theſe diſorders, as 
J, in . ee Kere, and PIR 1 
an : 
0 H A P. XVXVI. 
e of the ns Subject. I'M 


| IR John Chardin I ſays, that there is not 3 

8 navigable river in Perſia, except the Kur, which 
is at the extremity of the empire. The ancient 
2- lav of the Gaurs, which prohibited failing on ri- * 


1g vers, was not therefore attended with any ineon- 
venience in this country, though it would have 
U ruined the trade of another. 

ſt FREQUENT bathings are very uſeful in Jos cli- 
1 mates. On this account they are ordained in the 
n Mahometan law, and in the Indian religion. In 
t the Indies it is a moſt meritorious act to pray to * 


l God in the running ſtream: but how could theſe 
e things be performed in other climates? 
WV arcligion adapted to the climate of one 
country claſhes too much with the climate of ano- 
ther, it cannot be there eſtabliſhed; and whene- 
ver it has been introduced, it has been afterwards 
diſcarded. It ſeems to all human appearance, as 
if the climate had preſcribed the bounds of the Chri- 
ftian and the Mahometan religions. 


$ Medicina Statiea, ſet. 3. aphor. 23. 
J Travels into Perſia. vol. x. 
* Bernier's Travels, vol, 2. 
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Ir follows from hence, that it is almoſt alway 


proper for a religion to have particular doctrines, 
and a general worſhip. In laws concerning the 
practice of religious worſhip, there ought to be 
but few particulars: for example, they ſhould com. 
mand mortification. . Chriſtianity is full of good 
. ſenſe: abſtinence is of divine inſtitution ; but a par- 
ticular kind of abſtinence is ordained by human 
"authority, and therefore may be changed. 
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religious Sentiments.. 


HE pious man and the atheiſt continually 
' ſpeak of religion; the one talks of what he 
Seu and the. . of what he fears. 


e HAP. U. 


bes the Metis ves of drtachment to n Religins. 


HE different: religions of the WF? do not 
give to thoſe who-profeſs them equal mo- 
tives of attachment; this depends greatly on the 
manner in which they agree with the turn of 


thought and perceptions of mankind. 


Wx are very much addicted to 5 wad yet 


have no great inclination for the religion of idola- 
ters: we are not very fond of ſpiritual ideas, and 
yet are moſt attached to thoſe religions which teach 
us to worſhip: a ſpiritual being. This proceeds 


from the ſatisfaction we find in ourſelves at having 
been ſo intelligent as to chuſe a religion, which 
raiſes the deity from that baſeneſs in which he had 


been placed by others, . We look upon idolatry | 
| "2-0 
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as the religion of an ignorant people; and the re. 
ligion which has a fpiritual being for its object, 
as that of the moft enlightened nations. 

WHEN with a doctrine that giyes us the idea ol 
a ſpiritual ſupreme being, we can ſtill join thoſe of 
a ſenſible nature, and admit them into our wor- 
ſhip, we contract a greater attachment to religion; 
becauſe thoſe motives, which we have juſt mention. 
ed, are added to our natural inclination for the ob- 
jects of ſenſe. Thus the Catholics, who have more 
of this kind of worſhip than the Proteſtants, are 
more attached to their religion than the Pro- 
teſtants are to theirs, and more zealous for its pro- 

on. 

WHen the * people of Epheſus were told that 
the fathers of the council had declared they might 
call the Virgin Mary the Mother of God, they were 
tranſported with joy, they kiſſed the hands of the 
biſhops, they embraced their knees, and the whole 
city reſounded with acclamations. 

WHEnanintelleCtualreligion ſuperadds a Choice 
made by the deity, and a preference of thoſe who 
profeſs it to thoſe who do not, this greatly attaches 
us to religion. The Mahometans would not be 
fuch good muſſulmen, if on the one hand there were 
not ĩdolatrous nations, who make them imagine 
themſelves the champions of the unity of God; and 
on the other, Chriſtians, to make them believe that 
they are the objects of his preference. 

A REL1G10N burthened with many + ceremo- 


| nies, attaches ys to it more ey * that which | 


St. Cyril's Letter. 
+ This does not contradict what IJ have faid in the GE of 
tzße preceding book : I here ſpeak of the motives of attachment to re- 
nnd ane e 
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has a fewer number. We have an extreme pro: 
penſity to things in which we are perpetually em- 
ployed: witneſs the obftinate prejudices of the * 
Mahometans, and the Jews; and the readineſs 
with which barbarous and ſavage nations change 
their religion, who, as they are employed entirely 


in hunting, or war, have but few religious ceremo- 


nies. 
Men are bende inclined to the paſſions of 


hope and fear; a religion therefore, that had n 
ther a heaven nor a hell, could hardly pleaſe them. 


' This is proved by the eaſe with which foreign re 


ligions have been eſtabliſhed in Japan, and — 
and fondneſs with which they were received 7. 

In order to raiſe an attachment to religion, it 
is neceſſary that it ſhould ineulcate pure morals. 
Men who are knaves by retail, are very honeſt in 
the groſs: they love morality. And were I not 
treating of ſo grave a ſubject, I ſhould fay, that 
this appears remarkably evident in our theatres: . 
we are ſure of pleaſing the people by ſentiments a- 
vowed by morality; we are ſure of n _— | 
by thoſe it difapproves. 

WHEN external worſhip is mes wich * 
magnificence, it flatters our minds, and ſtrongly - 
attaches us to religion. The riches of temples, 
and thoſe of the clergy, affect us much. Thus 
even the miſery of the ores is a motive "1 


—M Ti ts i bebe ets { Michele ain 


the miſſions of the Levant ; the Collection of Voyages that contribut- 


ed to the eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt-India company, vol. 3 p.201, on 
the Moors of Batavia ; and Father Labat on the Mahometan negroes, 


&c. 
+ The Chriſtian * the inden religions; ' theſe have en and 


» paradiſe, which the religion of Sintos has not. 


* * 5 1 
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1 renders them fond of a religion, which has ſerved MW 1 
1 as a pretext to thoſe who were the occaſion of their 4 
wes. tf | | 16 
ener e. | . 

Of Temples. g 

| LEMOST allcivilizednationsdwellinhouſes:: MM © 
tom hence naturally aroſe the idea of e- 3 
recting a houſe for God, in which they might a- IF 

dore and ſeek him, amidſt all thejrhopes and fears. l 
Asp, indeed, nothing: is more comfortable to ” 
mankind, than a place in which they may find the 

deity peculiarly preſent, and where they may aſ- 4 


ſemble together to confeſs their weakneſs, and tell 
Wen gets. 

Bor this natural-idea never oecurred to any but 
ſuch as cultivated the land; thoſe who had no houſes 
for. themſelves, were never known to build tem- 
ples. - * * 4 

» *Tmas wasthe cauſe that 3 Gengis - Khan dif- 
cover ſuch a prodigious contempt. for moſques *: 
'This prince + examined the Mahometens, he ap- 

proved of all their  doftrines, except that of. the 
neceſſity of going to Mecca: he could not compre- 
hend why God might not be every where adored. 
As the Tartars did not dwell in houſes, * could 
have no idea of temples. 

Tnosx people who have no temples, have but 
a , dal attachment to their own religion. This is 
the reaſon why the Tartars have in all times given 


0 Ai the moſque of Bochara, he took the Koran, and threw 
ir Under bis horſe's feet, Hift. of the Tertars reg 273. 


- + 1bid, pag 342. * 


TV, 


ved 
jeir 
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ſo great a toleration *; why the barbarous nations 


vho ſubdued the Roman empire, did not heſitate 


a moment to embrace Chriſtianity; why the ſava- 
ges of America have ſolittle fondneſs for their own 
religion; why, ſince our miſſionaries: have built 


churches in Paraguay, the natives of that 9 0 


are become ſo zealous for ours. 


As the deity is the refuge of ee 
none are more unhappy chan criminals, men have 


been naturally led to think temples an aſylum for 


thofe wretches. This idea appeared ſtill more na- 


tural to the Greeks, where murderers, ehaſed from 
their city and the preſence of men, ſeemed to have 
no houſes but 1 temples, nor r e 
but the gods. 


Ar firſt theſe oa only de awed for javolunta- 
ry homicides; but when the people made them a 
lanctuary for thoſe who had committed great crimes, 


they fell into a groſs contradiction. If they had 


offended men, they had much greater reaſon to be- 
lieve they had offended the gods. 


Taxss aſylums augmented in Greece. The 
temples, ſays Tacitus , were filled with inſolvent 


debtors, and wicked ſlaves; the magiſtrate found 
it difficult to exerciſe his office; the people pro- 
tected the crimes of men as the ceremonies of the 


gods; at length the ſenate was obliged to retrench | 


a great number of them. 


Tux laws of Moſes were perfeCtly wiſe, The | 


man who involuntarily killed another, was inno- 
cent; but he' was obli ged to be taken away from 


- © This Ailpoltion of mind has been 3 to the Japaneſe. 
who. as it may be eaſily proved, derive their original from —— 


+ Annal. lib, z. 
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before: the eyes of the relations of the deceaſed : ¶ mer 

| Moſes therefore appointed an aſylum “ for ſuch un- ¶ guſl 
fortunate people The perpetrators of great crimes I 
deſerved not a place of ſafety, and they had none 4, nou 
the Jews had only a portable tabernacle, which con- ed 
ſtantly changed its place: this excluded the idea the 
of a ſanctuary. It is true, that they had afterwards per 

a temple; but the: criminals, who would reſort thi- : 
ther from all parts, might diſturb the divine ſervice. W app 
If perſons who had committed manſlaughter had cc: 
been driven out of the country, as was cuſtomary Eg 
amongſt the Greeks, they had reaſon to fear that Wl ſec 
they would warſhip ſtrange gods. All theſe con- ed 
fiderations: made them eſtabliſh cities of ſafety, eve 
where aer _ ſtay till the n of the high- cle 


| Wa 
mo en ar, r wi 
| m . Of the Miniſters o Religion. 


HE firſt men, fays Porphyry, 88 only 
8 In a Ky ſo Sites Fr 


- © $I. 


mented ceremonies. From hence it followed , that 
men employed in agriculture became incapable of 
obſerving them all, and of filling up the number. 
. +PARTICULAR places were conſecrated to the 
gods; it then became neceſſary that they ſhould 
have miniſters to take care of them; in the ſame 
manner as every citizen took care of his houſe and 
domeſtic affairs. Hence the people who have no 
Prieſts, are generally barbarians: ſuch were for- 


Numb. xxxv. + Ibid, 


— 
— 
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merly the Pedalians *, and ſuch are all the oe 


| guſky + 


Mx N ae to the doing ought to be hat 
noured, eſpecially amongſt people who have form- 
ed an idea of a perſonal purity neceſſary to approach 
the places moſt agreeable to the gods, and for the 
performance of particular ceremonies. 

Tak worſhip of the gods requiring a continual 


application, moſt nations were led to conſider the 


clergy as a ſeparate body. Thus, amongſt the 


Egyptians, the Jews, and the Perſians 5, they con- 


ſecrated to the deity certain families who perform- 
ed and perpetuated the ſervice. There have been 


eren religions, which have not only eſtranged ec- 


clefiaſtics from buſineſs, but have likewiſe taken a- 


way the embarraſments of a family; and his is 
the practice of ths: ene bunch of a 
nity. 


I SHALL not butts treat of the configncihs of 


the law of celibacy: it is plain, that it may become 
| hurtful, in proportion as the body of the clergy - 
may be too numerous; and, in conſequence of 


this, that of the laity too ſmall. 


Br the nature of the human — w we 
love in religion every thing which carries the idea 


of difficulty; as in point of morality we have a 
ſpeculative fondneſs for every thing which bears 
the character of ſeverity. Celibacy has been moſt 
2greeable to thoſe nations to whom it ſeemed leaſt 


adapted, and with whom it might be attended with 


the moſt fatal conſequences. In the ſouthern eoun- 


„ Lilius Giraldus, pag. 726. 


+ A people of Siberia. See the account given by Mr. Everard | 


Yerant-Ides, in the Collection of Travels to the en e vol, 6. 
$ Mr, _ | 


„ 


* 
* 


_ tries of Europe, where, by the nature of the elimatt 
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the law of celibacy is more difficult to obſerve, it 
has been retained; in thoſe of the north, where 
the paſſions are leſs lively, it has been baniſhed, 
Further, in countries where there are but few in. 
habitants, it has been admitted; in thoſe that are 
very populous, it has been rejected. It is evident, 


that theſe reflections relate only to the too great 
L 2 — pee . to Weg her itſelf. 


2 


c HA P: v. 


15 the. Beads which the Laws ought to 1 to 


the Riches of the Clergy. 


F 8 Wee families may be canine their 
Lwealth cannot be a-perpetual inheritance; 
The clergy is a family which cannot be extinQ; 


x a3 8 * 
N de, 


wealth is- therefore fixed to it * erer, and cannot 


e bee 


Pax ricor An 88 . it is ne. 
er then that their wealth ſhould alfa increaſe, 
"The clergy is a family which ought not to increaſe; 
| _— wealth ought then to be limited. 


"Ws have retained-the regulations of the Leviti 


ea laws as to the poſſeſſions of the: clergy, except 
thoſe relating te the bounds of theſe poſſeſſions: 
Indeed, amongſt us we muſt: ever be ignorant of 
the limit, beyond: which any: religious community 
can no longer be permitted to acquire. 


- 'EnEst endleſs acquiſitions appear to the ans 


fo unreaſonable, that he who ſhould ſpeak in their 
defence, would be regarded as an idiot. 


TRE civil laws find ſometimes many difficulties 
in EINE abuſes; becauſe * are con- 


a< 
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an indirect proceeding would be a greater proof of 


ſtruck directly at the thing itſelf. Inſtead of pro- 
hibiting the acquiſitions of the clergy, we ſhould: 


feek to give them a diſtaſte for them; to leave them 
the right, and to take away the deed. 


privileges of the nobility has eſtabliſhed” in their 
favour a right of indemnity over immoveable goods | 


acquired in mortmain. The intereſt of the prince . 


has in the fame cafe made him exact a right of a- 
mortization. - In Caſtile, where no fuch right pre- 
vails, the clergy have ſeized upon every thing. In 
Arragon, where there is ſome right of amortizati- 


on, they have obtained leſs: in Ffance, where this: 


right and that of indomnity are-eſtabliſhed, they 
have acquired lefs ſtill; and it may be ſaid, that 
the proſperity of this kingdom is in a great mea- 
ſure owing to the exerciſe of theſe two rights. If 
poſſible then, increaſe theſe rights, and put] a | ſtop 
to the mortmain.. _ 


| RENDER the ancient and neceſſary patrimony of | 
theclergy facred.and inviolable; let it be fixt and 


eternal like that body itſelf: but let new * 
tances be out of their power.. 
ALLow them to- break the. rule, when the "TR 


is become-an abuſe; ſuffer the. Jes 180 it = 


ters into the rule. . 


Tur ſtill remember at Rome. a certain memos 
rĩal ſent thither on ſome diſputes with the clergy, 
in which was this maxim: *The clergy ought to 


ce contribute to the expences of the ſtate, let the 


« Old Teſtament ſay what it will.“ They con- 


nected with» things worthy of reſpect; in this caſe 


In ſome countries of Europe, a reſpect for the 


the wiſdom of the legiſlator, than another which. 


an 


eluded from this paſſage, that the. author, of, this me- 


* 
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morial was better verſed in the language of the 
BW ey reac 


c H a P. VL. | 
Of Monafteries.. 


HE leaſt degree of common ſenſe will let 

us ſee, that bodies deſigned for a perpetual 
continuance ſhould not be permitted to ſell their 
funds for life, nor to borrow. for life; unleſs we 


g want them to be heirs to all thoſe who have no 


relations, and to thoſe who do not chuſe to have 


any. Theſe men play againſt the e but Mer 


W the Dn INS - 
gs H A p. vn. 
e the ad of ; Su N 
« 1 OSE are Si of impiety towards the 
—M.. gods, /ays Plato g, who deny their exiſt- 


„ ence;. or who, while they believe it, maintain 


. © that they do not. interfere with what is done be - 
„ low; or, in ſhort, who think that they can eaſi- 


« ]y appeaſe them BY: facrifices: three opinions e- 
« qually pernicious.” Plato has here ſaid all that 


| the cleareſt light of nature has ever been able to. 


Gay, in point of religion, 


Tn magnificence of external worſhip 3 a 
principal connection with the eonſtitution of the 


ſtate. In good republics, they have curbed not 


only the luxury of vanity, but even that of ſuper- 
_ Nition. They have introduced frugal laws into 
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religion. Of this number are many of the laws of 


Solon, many of thoſe of Plato on ſunerals, adopt - 
ed by Cicero; and, in ſhort, ſome of the hwy of 
Numa ? on ſacrifices. 

BirDs, ſays Cicero, and paintings ho and 
finiſhed in a day, are gifts the moſt divine. We 
offer common things, ſays a Spartan, that we may 
always have it in our power to honour the gods. 

Taz deſire of man to. pay his worſhip to the 
deity, is very different from the magnificence of this 


worſhip. Let us not offer our treaſures to him, if 


we are not proud of ſhewing that we eſteem what 
he would have us deſpiſe. 


« Wnar muſt the gods think of the gifts of 
© the impious, /aid_the admirable Plato, when a 


good man would bluſh to receive prefenty from 
« a villain?” - 

REt1G10N ought not, under the pretence of 
gifts, to draw from the people what the neceſſities 
of the ſtate have left them; but, as Plato + ſays, 


« The chaſte and the pious ought to offer 12 


© which reſemble themſelves. 

Nox is it proper for religion to encourage ex- 
penſive funerals. What is there more natural, than 
to take away the difference of fortune in a circum- 
ſtance, and in the very moment that . for- 
tunes? 


CH A P. VIII. 
of the Ponti ificate.. 


HEN religion has ſeveral LY Fanny it is 
natural for them to have a chief, and for 


4 8 vino ne reſpetgito. Law of the twelve tables, 3 
+ On Laws, book 3. , y 


* 
* 
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a ſovereign pontif to be eſtabliſhed. In monar- 
chies, where the ſeveral orders of the ſtate cannot 
be kept too diſtin, and where all powers ought Ia t 
not to be lodged in the ſame perſon; it is proper WM | 
that the pontificate be diſtin& from the empire, M the 
The ſame neceſſity is not to be met with in a de. em 
fpotic government, the nature of which is to unite tur 
all the different powers in the ſame perfon. But ul. 
in this cafe it may happen, that the prince may iti 
regard religion as he does the laws themſelves, 2er 
dependent on his own will. To prevent this in- 
conveniency, there ought to be monuments of re. 
. ligion, for inſtance, ſacred books, which fix and 
3 eſtabliſh it. The king of Perſia is the chief of 
3 the religion; but this religion is regulated by the 
Koran. The emperor of China is the ſovereign * 
pontif; but there are books in the hands of every 5 
body, to which he himſelf muſt conform. To no bei 
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E | purpoſe did a certain emperor attempt to aboliſh i on 

| them; they triumphed over tyranny. oy 
F ö vi 

i - eſt: 

CHAT I. | . 


7 oleration in point of Religion. 


E are here. politicians, and not divines: ſtat 
but the divines themſelves muſt confeſs, lig 
that there is a great difference between tolerating ed, 
and approving a religion. 5 
Wu the legiſlator has believed it a duty to 1 

allow the exerciſe of many religions, it is neceſſa- ,.. 
ry that he ſhould inforce alſo a toleration amongſt: Spir 
theſe religions themſelves. It is a principle, that | 
every religion which is perſecuted, becomes itſelf 
perſecuting: for as ſoon as by ſome accidents 


| CHAP. X. 
turn it ariſes fm „ it attacks the reli - 


+ 2 0 »© 
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gion which perſecuted it: not as à religion, but as 


2 rannp: 


IT is neceſſary then that the laws require from 
the ſeveral religions, not only that they ſhall not 
embroil the ſtate, but that they ſhall not raiſe diſ- 
turbances amongſt themſelves. ' A citizen does-not 
Fulfil-the laws, by not diſturbing the government; 
it is neceſſary that he ſhould not trouble any citi- 

zen whomſoever. | | 


CHAP. X 
Continuation of * Si guten. 


8 there are ſcarce any but perſecuting - 
gions that have an- extraordinary zeal for 
being eſtabliſhed in other places {becauſe a religi - 
on that can tolerate others, ſeldom thinks of its own 
propagation); it muſt therefore be a very good ci- 
vil law, when the ſtate is already ſatisfied with the 

eſtabliſhed religion, not to permit the 3 
of another 9. | 

Tris is then a fundamental principle of has po- 

litical laws in regard to religion: That when the 
ſtate is at liberty to receive or to reject a new re- 

ligion, it ought to be rejected; when it is receiv- 


ed, it ought to be tolerated, | 


+ I do not mean to ſpeak in this chapter of the Chriſtian re'igion; | 
for, as I have elſewhere obſerved, the Chriſtian religion is our chief 
bleſſing.” See the end of the preceding chapter, and n en 
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n A r. I 
E changing a Religion. 


the eſtabliſhed religion of his kingdom, muſt 

greatly expoſe himſelf. If his government is de- 
ſpotic, he runs a much greater riſk of ſeeing a re. 
volution ariſe from ſuch a proceeding, than from 
any tyranny whatſoever, and a revolution is not an 
uncommon thing in ſuch ſtates. The reaſon of 
this is, becauſe a ſtate cannot change its religion, 
manners and cuſtoms, in an inſtant, and with the 
fame rapidity as the prince publiſhes the ordinance 
which eſtabliſhes a new religion. 

BESI DES, the ancient religion is connected with 
the conſtitution of the kingdom, and the new one 
is not; the former agrees with the climate, and fre- 
quently the new one is oppoſite to it. Moreover, 
the citizens become diſguſted with their laws, and 
look upon the government already eſtabliſhed with 
| contempt; they conceive a jealouſy againſt the two 
religions, inſtead of a firm belief in one; in ſhort, 
theſe innovations give to the ſtate, at leaſt for ſome 
time, both bad citizens and bad believers. 


Q; H A . Al. 
| Of penal Laws. 


ENA L. laws ought to be avotied, with re- 


but as religion has likewiſe penal laws which in- 
ſpire the fame paſſion, the one is effaced by the o- 


Prince who undertakes to deſtroy or to change 


gard to religion: they imprint fear, it is true; 


mi of 
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therz and between theſe two different kinds of fear, 


the mind becomes hardened. 


Tres threatenings of 1 are ſo ae and 


its promiſes ſo great, that when they actuate the 


mind, whatever efforts the magiſtrate may uſe '% | 
oblige us to renounce it, he ſeems to leave us 
thing when he deprives us of the exerciſe” of our 
zeligion, and to bereave us of nothing, when we are 
allowed to profeſs it. | 

IT is not therefore by filling the ſoul with the 
idea of this great object, by haſtening her approach 
to that critical moment in which it ought to he of 
the higheſt: importance, that religion can be moſt 
ſucceſsfully attacked: a more certain way is to 
tempt her by favours, by the conveniencies of life, 
by hopes of fortune; not by that whieh revives, 
but by that which extinguiſhes the ſenſe of her du 
ty; not by that which ſhocks her, but by that 
which throws her into indifference, at the time 
when other paſſions actuate the mind, and thoſe 
which religion inſpires are huſhed into ſilence. A 
general rule in changing a religion: the invitati- 
ons ſhould be much ſtronger than the penalties. _ 

Tus temper of the human mind has appeared 
even in the nature of np own If we take a 
ſurvey of the perſecutions in Japan 9, we ſhall find 
that they were miore ſhocked at cruel torments than 
at long ſufferings, which rather weary than affright, 
which are the more difficult to N from | 
their appearing leſs difficult. 
Ix fine, hiſtory ſufficiently informs us, that pe: | 
5 laws * had any other effect but to de- 
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CHAP. XIII. 


4 my humble Remonſtrance to the Inguifitors of 
Spain 1 Portugal. 


Liſbon at the laſt Auto- de, gave occaſion 

e following little piece; the moſt idle, I be- 
lieye, that ever was wrote. When we attempt to 
prove things. ſo. evident, we are certain never to 


| A Jewels of ten years of age, who was burnt at 


| conyince, 1 


Tas author detlares, that though a Jew, he has 

a reſpect for the Chriſtian religion; and that he 

ſhould be-glad:to take away from the princes who 

are got:Chriſtians, a plauſble.pretence; for. perſe · 

.cuting this religion. 

Loy complain, ſays he tothe W that 
ec the emperor of Japan cauſed all the Chriſtians in 
+ his dominions:to-be burnt by a ſlow fire. But 
he will anſwer, we / treat you who do not believe 


uke us, as you yourſelves treat thoſe: who do not 


believe like you: you can only complain of your 


be weakneſs, which has prevented you from exter- 
„ minating us, and which has enabled us to exter- 
| -66 minate u- IF 


Bu x it muſt be confeſſed, that you are much 


* more cruel than this emperor. You put us to 


te death, who believe. only what you believe, be- 
e cauſe we do not believe:all that you believe. We 


4 fallow a religion, which-yon yourſelves know to 


e have been formerly dear to God. We think 
te that God loves it ſtill, and you think that he 
© does not: and den you judge thus, you 
45 make thoſe ſuffer T TORE: and ire, who hold 


' 
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\ e nn error ſo pardonable as to TR that God 5d 


« ſtj]] loves what he once loved. 
Ir you are cruel to us, you are wech more 


« ſo to our children; you cauſe them to be 


« burnt, becauſe they follow the inſpirations gi- 
ven. them by thoſe whom the law of nature, and 
« the laws of: all. nations; teach _ to regard 
25 godss 1 
„Nov deprive W of the tige you 
« have over the Mahometans, with regard to the 
« manner in which their religion was · eſtabliſhed. 
When they boaſt of the number of their belie- 
* ers, you tell them that they have obtained them 
« by violence, and that they have extended their 
« religion by the e eee 14981 
0 yours by fire ?* 
„% WEEN you would bring us over to wo: we 
object a- ſouree from which you glory to de- 
* ſcend. Tou reply torus, that though your reli- 
gion is · new, it is divine; and you prove it from 
te jts growing amidſt the perſecutions 'of ' Pagans, 
« and when watered by the blood of your martyrs: 
but at preſent you play the part of the A 
* ans, and make us take: yours. 
Wx intreat you, not by the mighty God: | 
* whom both you and we ſerve, but by that Chriſt 
© who,. you-tell us, took upon himſelf a human 
e form,.to propoſe himſelf for an example for you. 
«© to follow; we intreat you to behave to us, as he 
é himſelf would behave was he upon earth. Tou 
« would have us be orgs and 9 not 
te be ſo.yourſelves. « {HT OIL, 


| + The ſource of the blindneſs of the * . We perceiving | 
that the ceconomy of the goſpel is in the order of the decrees of God ; 


, W 


ee | 9 * 
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„ Bur if you will not be Chriſtians, be at leaſt | 


© men : treat us as you would, if having only the 
« weak light of juſtice which nature beſtows, you 
had not a religion to conduQ, and a revelation 
« to enlighten you. 


* IF heaven has had ſo great a love for you, as 


to make you ſee the truth, you have received a 
1 ſingular favour: but is it for children, who have 
tc received the inheritance of their father, to hate 
etc thoſe who have not ? 

_ © Te you have this truth, Jae FCN from 
© us, by the manner in which you propoſe it. The 
© characteriſtic of truth is its triumph: over hearts 
«© and minds, and not that impotency, which you 
<« confeſs, when you would force us to receive it by 
« tortures. 

Ir you were wiſe, you + not « Sia us to 
1% death, for no other reaſon, but becauſe we are 
< unwilling. to deceive you. If your Chriſt is the 
0 ſon of God, we hope he will reward us for be- 
4 ing ſo unwilling to profane his myſteries; and 
« we believe, that the God whom you and we 
60 ſerve, will not puniſn us for having ſuffered 
« death for a religion which he formerly gave us, 
Wo 9 becauſe we believe that he ſtill continues to 
„ 

Tov live in an age in which the licht : of 
tc nature ſhines brighter than it has. ever done; 
« in which philoſophy has enlightened human un- 
«« derſtandings; in which the morality of your go- 
10 ſpel has been more known; in which the re- 
* ſpeCtive rights of mankind, with reſpect to each 
* other, and the empire which one conſcience 
& has over another, are beſt underſtood. If you 
0 do not therefore ſhake. off your; ancient preju- 
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« dices, -which, whilſt unguarded, mingle; with 
« your paſſions, it muſt be confeſſed, that you are 
« incorrigible, incapable of any degree of light, 
tc or inſtruction; and a nation. muſt be very un- 
« happy that gives authority to ſuch men. | 
« WoULD. you have us freely tell you our 


„ thoughts? You conſider us rather as your ene- 


« mies, than as the enemies of your religion : for 


« if you loved your religion, you would not ſuifes 


« it to be corrupted by ſuch groſs ignorance. 
Ir is neceſſary that we ſhould advertiſe you 

« of one thing, that is, if any one in times to 
« come ſhall preſume to aſſert, that in the age in 
« which we live, the people of Europe were civi- 


| © lizetl, you will be cited to prove that they were 


« barbarians; and the idea they will have of you, 

de will be fuch-as will diſhonour your age, and 

« ſpreall hatred over all your cotemporaries . 
HAT. W. 


Why the Chriſtian Religion is ſo. adious in Japan». 


IHE perverſe temper of the people of Japan 
has been already taken notice of 2. The 


agiſtrateb conſidered the firmneſs which Chriſti- 


amity inſpires, when they attempted to make the 
people renbunce their faith, as in itſelf moſt dan- 
gerous: they fancied that it increaſed their obſti- 


ndey. The law of Japan puniſhes, ſeverely. the leaſt 


diſobedience. The people were ordered to re- 


nqunce the Chriſtian religion: they did not re- 
ndunce it; this was diſobedience :- the magiſtrates 
Y 302-34; 367 , | 


* Book 4. chap, a. 
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Jong a time an ecclefiaftic ſuperior, they * never 
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puniſhed: this crime; and the- continuance in dil. i d: 
obedience-ſcemed to deſerve another puniſhment, n 
 PonIS$HMENTS amongſt the Japaneſe are con- by 
fidered/as the revenge of an inſult done to the ſo- N 

: 5 i true 
vereign. The ſongs of triumph ſung by our mar. 85 

tyrs appeared as an outrage againſt him; the title to + 
of martyr provoked the magiſtrates; in their opi - the 
mon it-fignified rebel: they did all in their power * 
to prevent their obtaining it. Then it was that i, 
their minds were exaſperated, anda horrid ſtruggle Mt 5 

vas ſeen between the tribunals that condemned, wh 
and the accuſed who ſuffered; between the evil: * 

ä wt jon ee been hr = pir 
N "CHAP. „ 5 
ara 4 the Propegation of Religion 25 

ou 


I. the 5 of the caſt, except the Maho-. 
metans, believe all religions in themſelves 
indifferent. They dread the eſtabliſhment of an- 
other religion, no otherwiſe than as a-change in 
government. Amongſt the Japaneſe, where there 
ate many ſets, and where the ſtate has had for ſo 


diſpute on religion, It is the ſame with the peo- 
ple of Siam +. The Calmucks { do more, they 
make. it a. point of conſcience to tolerate every kind 
of religion: at Calicut » it is LY maxim of * re, h 
that every religion is good. 

Bor it does W from hence, barer re 


Ht Forbin's memoirs, 
5 Hiſtory of the Tartars, part 8. 
© Pics Tran hop. 27. 


4 85 85 * * * 


ry ligion brought from a far diſtant country, and 


lil. quite different in elimate, laws, manners and cuſ- 

t. toms, will have all the ſucceſs to which its holi- 
n. „neſs might entitle it. This is more particularly 
ſo- true in great deſpotic ſtates: here ſtrangers are to- 
* lerated at firſt, becauſe there is no- attention given 
tle 


„co what does not ſeem to ſtrike at the authority of 
P' the ſovereign. As they are extremely ignorant, 


rer an European may render himſelf agreeable, by the 
hat knowledge he communicates: chis is very well in 
pe the beginning. But as ſoon as he has any ſucceſs, 
ed, 


when diſputes ariſe, and when men who have 
ſome intereſt become informed of it; as their em- 
| pire, by its very nature, above all things requires 
peace, and as the leaſt diſturbance may overturn 

it, they proſcribe the new religion and thoſe who. 
preach it: diſputes between the preachers breaking 
out, they begin to- diſlike a religion on ma even 
0-- choſe who propoſe it 5 not agree. 


vil. 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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